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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


THE following pages contain an almost verbatim report, as taken by Mr. 
YERRINTON, of the proceedings of the National Board of Trade, at its fourth 
annual meeting. An examination of the volume will show that while many 
subjects of general interest were considered, the time of the Board was given on 
this occasion as previously, mainly to the discussion of a few of the leading ques- 
tions which particularly affect the business community in the United States at the 
present time, namely, internal improvements, the shipping interest, the tariff and 
the currency. There are points of difference however between the debates now 
published and those which appear in the previous volumes of the Board, and it 
may be proper to advert briefly to some of them. 

In the first place, in its action at St. Louis, the Board has gone further than at 
any other annual meeting, in making definite recommendations in relation to some 
of the difficult commercial and financial problems now seeking solution in this 
country. It presents a plan for renewing and perpetuating relations of commercial 
amity and intimacy with our neighbors of the Dominion of Canada; it urges the 
adoption of the first and most simple and rational step to be taken for the imme- 
diate restoration of our alienated and otherwise diminished tonnage; it suggests 
the principles which should govern the revision of the tariff; and it proposes some- 
thing specific and practical for bringing about the resumption of specie payment. 

Secondly, it is worthy of note, and it adds to the value of what is thus suggest- 
ively put forth, that on the various propositions adopted by the Board, the vote 
was more frequently unanimous than ever before. The By-laws require a two- 
thirds vote at all times, to secure action; but at the St. Louis meeting, the dclegates 
in attendance, whatever their theoretical divergences may have been, were enabled 
to vote with absolute unanimity on the limit to which the national debt should be 
reduced year by year; on the expediency of admitting foreign built vessels to the 
registry of the United States, for the foreign trade, and of restoring American built 
ships now under foreign flags; on the necessity of adopting measures for the pro- 
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officers ; on the importance of enacting laws to give practical effect to that part of 
the Treaty of Washington, which relates to the fisheries; on the proposed Zollve- 
rein between the United States and the Dominion of Canada; on tariff revision ; 
on the abrogation of State inspection laws, and on other important questions. The 
resolution in favor of allowing ships engaged in the foreign trade to withdraw from 
bonded warehouses, without payment of duty, articles of subsistence and those 
necessary for repairs, was carried by a vote of forty to four; and that recommend- 
ing a contraction of the currency, by a vote of thirty-three to eleven. 

In the third place, the Board defined its position at St. Louis more exactly than 
it had done at its earlier meetings, upon the means by which the public works 
needed for the material development of the country should be carried forward to 
completion. On every occasion of the assembling of the Board, the great question 
of public improvements has been discussed at’ length, and much valuable informa- 
tion respecting the resources of the country and the deficiencies of the transportation 
facilities now existing, has been elicited in the course of the debates. At Buffalo, 
however, in 1870, and still more emphatically at St. Louis in 1871, the Board 
expressed its unwillingness to call upon the General Government to assist pecuni- 
arily in the construction of railways or canals, preferring that all such works shall 
be built by private and corporate enterprise, and feeling confident that the repre- 
sentations of those particularly interested in them, locally or in other ways, will 
be sufficient to attract the attention of capitalists to their merits. Consistently 
with this view, the Board refused to give its approval to any proposition for the 
payment of bounties or subsidies, or to any measure looking to the expenditure of 
money for local or personal purposes from the national treasury. 

The impressions of one delegation in attendance at St. Louis are given ina 
paragraph which it will be appropriate to quote in this connection, confirming, in 
part at least, what has been said above, and bearing testimony to the increasing 
usefulness of the National Board of Trade. At the, late annual meeting of the 
Boston Board of Trade, Mr. Joseru S. Ropss, the Acting President, who has 


been present at every annual meeting of the National Board, spoke as follows :— 


“Tt may, indeed, be asked and with some plausibility, what can one city or one 
set of men accomplish in influencing the affairs of a great nation? But the reply 
to this question is no longer doubtful. The National Board of Trade meets the 
difficulty referred to, as completely as our National Government meets the difficul- 
ties of conflicting State interests; the one, like the other, has already passed 
triumphantly beyond the region of experiment, and has become an accomplished 
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fact — nay, more, an assured success. It -might well have been doubted at the 
outset, whether such apparently discordant and even antagonistic elements could be 
reconciled; but the undoubted and ever increasing harmony of action among our 
great commercial centres has settled this doubt for ever. New York and Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, Chicago and Milwaukie, Detroit, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, Charleston and New Orleans, all combined in free discussion, in patriotic 
purpose and honest desire for truth, have shown by their mutual respect, by the 
perfect harmony of their mutual relations and by the constantly increasing unanim- 
ity of their conclusions, that truth and honesty will ultimately prevail in a fair field 
over every obstacle.” 


In conclusion, a word is due to the commercial organizations and citizens of St. 
Louis, recognizing the many courtesies extended by them to the Board*and to the 
delegates personally, during the progress of the sessions. The formal invitations 
are not referred to specifically in-the record of the proceedings, and many of them 
it was found impracticable to accept; but whether accepted or not, the spirit of 
cordial hospitality and friendliness which prompted them was duly appreciated, and 
the unvarying kindness which marked all the intercourse of the good people of St. 
Louis with the delegates, left an impression upon the latter which will not soon be 
effaced, and contributed to make the St. Louis meeting one of the pleasantest and 
in all respects most successful commercial convocations which has ever been held. 

fs Boyan SB 


Boston, February 23, 1872. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE, 


ADOPTED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 5, 1868. 


AND AS SINCE AMENDED. 


DECLARATION. 


In order to promote the efficiency and extend the usefulness of 
the various Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce and other 
chartered bodies, organized for general commercial purposes, in the 
United States; in order to secure unity and harmony of action in , 
reference to commercial usages, customs and laws ; and especially, in 
order to secure the proper consideration of questions pertaining to 
the financial, commercial and industrial interests of the country at 
large, this Association on this fifth day of June, 1868, is hereby 
formed by delegates, now in session in the city of Philadelphia, rep- 
resenting the following named commercial organizations, to wit: 


Albany Board of Trade, New York Chamber of Commerce, 
Baltimore Board of Trade, New York Produce Exchange, 
Boston Board of Trade, Oswego Board of Trade, 

Boston Corn Exchange, Peoria Merchants Exchange, 
Buffalo Board of Trade, Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
Charleston Board of Trade, Philadelphia Commercial Exch., 
Chicago Board of Trade, Pittsburgh Board of ‘Trade, 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, Portland Board of ‘Trade, 
Cleveland Board of Trade, Providence Board of ‘Trade, 
Denver Board of Trade, Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 
Detroit Board of Trade, St. Louis Board of Trade, 
Dubuque Produce Exchange, St. Louis Union Merchants’ Exch., 
Louisville Board of Trade, St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, 
Milwaukie Chamber of Commerce, Toledo Board of ‘Trade, 

Newark Board of ‘Trade, Troy Board of Trade, 7 


New Orleans Chamber of Com., Wilmington (Del.) Board of Trade. 


“CONSTITUTION. 1X 


And the following Constitution is adopted : 


| ARTICLE 1: 


Section 1. This Association shall be designated the NATIONAL 
Boarp or TRADE. 


ARTICLE II. 


SECTION 1. Every local Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, 
or other body organized for general commercial, and not for special 
or private purposes, and duly chartered under State or National laws, 
shall be entitled to membership in this Association, on the approval 
of two-thirds of the bodies represented at any meeting of the Associ- 
ation, and shall be accorded the following representation ; Each such 
association having fifty members who have the right to vote therein, 
shall be entitled to one delegate ; having one hundred members, two 
delegates ; having three hundred members, three delegates ; having 
five hundred members, four delegates; and for each additional three 
hundred members, one additional delegate. 


Sec. 2. Delegates who shall in all cases be active members of not 
less than one year’s standing of the respective bodies which they rep- 
resent, shall be selected by the local organizations in such manner and 
for such term of not less than one year, as each may see fit. At each 
meeting of the Board they shall present credentials under seal from 
the Secretaries of their respective constituencies; these credentials shall 
certify the number of members authorized to vote then connected with 
the body which is claiming representation, and which may present or 
may have a copy of its charter on file in this Board. 


ARTICLE III. 


Section 1. Each delegate shall be entitled to one vote in person, 
but no voting by proxy shall be allowed. All votes, except for election 
of officers, shall be viva voce. Any delegate may demand a division 
of the house, and on the demand of three or more delegates, a call of 
the yeas and nays shall be had, the result of the same to be duly 
recorded. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Section 1. The administration of the affairs of this Board shall 
be vested in a President and fourteen Vice-Presidents, who shall 
be elected at the annual meeting by ballot on a majority of all the 
votes cast, and who shall serve until their successors are chosen. 
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Their election shall be the first business in order. They shall be 
constituted and known as an Executive Council, and five of their 
number shall be a quorum for the transaction of business. In the 
absence or disability of the President, a Vice-President, to be desig- 
nated by his associates, shall serve. 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council, immedi- 
ately after their election, to select a Secretary and a ‘Treasurer, 
(neither of whom shall be of their own number,) who shall hold 
office for such time, and who shall receive such compensation as the 
Council may determine. 


Sec. 3. The offices of the Secretary and the Treasurer may be 
located at such places as the Council shall determine. 


Sec. 4. Special meetings of the Council shall be held on the call 
of seven members thereof, at such place as they may designate, on 
twenty days’ notice to be given by the Secretary. 


Src. 5. In case of the removal, resignation, or death of any 
member of the Council, his place for the unexpired term, shall be 
promptly filled by the constituent association of which he was a 
member. 


ARTICLE V. 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council : 

Ist. To provide for full and accurate records of the proceedings 
of the Board and of its own meetings. 

2nd. To submit to each annual meeting a report of the doings of 
the Board and of its own official acts, as well as a statement of what 
new or unfinished business may require attention. 

3rd. To make full statement concerning the finances of the Board 
to the annual meetings, and to other meetings, when called on to do so. 

Ath. 'To apportion to each constituent body, its assessment for the 
expenses of the Board, as provided elsewhere. 

5th. ‘To make such recommendations as it may deem to be neces- 
sary for the welfare and to promote the objects of the Board. 


Src. 2. The Secretary shall conduct the official correspondence, 
and shall make and have charge of the records of the Board and of 
the Executive Council. 


CONSTITUTION. XI 


Sec. 3. The Treasurer shall give such security as the Executive 
Council may require, receive and account for all moneys belonging to 
the Board, and collect assessments and fines, but he shall pay out 
money and dispose of the property of the Board only on a warrant 
of the Secretary, countersigned by the President. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Section 1. A meeting of the National Board of Trade shall be 
held on the third Tuesday in October of each year, at such place 
as shall have been determined upon at a previous meeting, on the 
majority vote of all the constituent bodies represented. 


Sec. 2. Special meetings may be held on the call of eight mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, at such place as they may designate. 


Sec. 3. The attendance of forty delegates shall constitute a 
quorum. 


Seo. 4. Notice of the annual or other meetings shall be served 
by the Secretary on each constituent body at least thirty days before 
the time appointed for assembling. The notice shall state the objects 
of the meeting, and the questions to be considered. 


Sec. 5. <A meeting of the Executive Council shall be held on the 
day preceding the day of any meeting of the Board and at such 
other times as may be provided in its By-Laws. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Section 1. The expenses of the Board shall be provided for by 
an assessment to be made by the Executive Council on each constitu- 
ent body, according to the ratio of its officially reported membership. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


SEecTION 1. Questions or resolutions, except those which involve 
points of order, or refer to matters of courtesy, can be submitted 
only by the constituent bodies of the Board or by the Executive 
Council; and when any constituent body shall desire to present a subject 
for the consideration of the Board, it shall do so in a written paper to 
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be placed in the hands of the Secretary at least forty days previous to 
the annual or special meeting at which it is to be considered: Provided, 
however, That any subject not thus submitted may be considered and 
acted upon by a vote of two-thirds of the delegates present. 
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ARTICLE Ix. 


Seotion 1. Any constituent body charged with a violation of the 
laws of this Board may, after a formal complaint thereof in writing, 
on a vote of two-thirds of all the delegates of the other bodies 
represented herein, be expelled; but it shall not be exempted from 
the payment of assessments levied for the year current. 


Sec. 2 Any constituent body may withdraw from membership in 
the Board on submitting a formal request to that effect at an annual 
meeting, and on full payment of all dues. 


ARTICLE X. 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amended at an annual 
meeting, on a vote of two-thirds of the delegates present; notice of 
the proposed amendment having been first submitted to the Secretary 
by a constituent body, at least forty days previous to the meeting at 
which the same is to be considered, and transmitted by the Secretary 
in circular copies to each constituent body at least thirty days before 
said meeting. 


ARTICLE XI. 


SecTIon 1. This meeting of delegates, called in accordance with 
the plan of preliminary organization adopted by the Commercial Con- 
vention held in Boston on the fifth.-day of February last, shall be 
regarded as the first meeting of the National Board of Trade, and is 
hereby empowered to choose officers, to serve until their successors 
shall be elected, and to act upon all papers and resolutions laid before 
it, the same to be considered as having been submitted in the form 
and manner required by this Constitution. 
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I. Tue following shall be the order of business at the annual 
meetings of the Board: 

Ist. The call of the roll. 

2nd. ‘The reading of the reports of the Executive Council, and the 
Treasurer. ; 

8rd. ‘The election of officers. 

4th. ‘The reception of papers from associations seeking admission 
to membership, to be referred to a Committee on Credentials, to con- 
sist of five delegates, which sliall have leave to sit during the sessions 
of the Board. 

Sth. The reception of letters from associations seeking to with- 
draw from the Board, to be referred to the same Committee. 

6th. The consideration of any subjects proposed in the annual 
report of the Executive Council, or in the hands of Committees ap- 
pointed at a previous meeting. 

7th. The consideration of the subjects on the official programme, 
in the order in which they are there placed, unless otherwise recom- 
mended by the Executive Council. 


II. At the annual election, before balloting for President, it shall 
be competent for delegates to make nominations for that office; and 
before balloting for Vice-Presidents, each delegation present shall be 
called upon to make a nomination, and the fourteen persons whose 
names shall stand highest upon the ballot, provided that they have 
received a majority of all the votes cast, shall be declared to have 
been elected. 


Ii. Any resolutions on new business not upon the official pro- 
gramme, or recommended by the Executive Council, excepting those 
relating to points of order or matters of courtesy, shall be referred to 
the Executive Council before final action be taken upon them. 


IV. At the meetings of the Board, no delegate shall speak more 
than ten minutes on one question, without the leave of the Board, nor 
more than twenty minutes without unanimous consent. 
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V. <A vote of two-thirds of the delegates present shall be necessary 
to carry the approval of the Board upon any proposition which may 
appear or which may be placed upon the official programme. 


VI. The rules of the House of Representatives of the United 
States shall govern the deliberations of the Board, so far as they may 
be applicable and in harmony with the Constitution and By-Laws. 


VII. The annual assessment laid by the Executive Council shall 
be considered as due at the beginning of the year, which year shall 
commence with the annual meeting; no deleyate shall be entitled to 
a seat at any meeting of the Board unless the constituent body to 
which he belongs shall have paid the assessment for the preceding 
year; and any constituent body participating in the proceedings of 
the annual meeting shall be held liable for the assessment of the current 
official year. 


VIII. The annual assessment shall be based upon the officially 
reported membership of the constituent bodies at the date of the 
annual meeting at which it is made. 


IX. The Executive Council shall recommend at each annual 
meeting the place at which it judges it to be expedient that the next 
annual meeting shall be held. 


X. The term of service of not less than one year for which 
delegates are elected, shall commence with the date of the annual 
meeting of this Board. 


XI. These By-Laws may be amended at an annual meeting, on 
a vote of two-thirds of the delegates present. 
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Baltimore Board of Trade.......... 1849 | 1852 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1871. 





THe Fourth Annual Meeting of the National Board 
of Trade was convened in the city of St. Louis, on 
Wednesday, the 6th of December, 1871, and the 
four following business days. ‘The sessions were held 
in the Temple, a hall conveniently situated, which 
had been fitted, by the local Boards, with all the 
conveniences for the accommodation of the delegates. 

The meeting was called to order at twelve o’clock, 
noon, on Wednesday, the 6th of December, by the 
President of the Board, Mr. Freperick Fratey, of 
Philadelphia, who addressed the delegates as follows: 


Gentlemen:— By God’s good providence, we have been safely 
brought to this place and to the performance of our official duties. 
It is meet and right, for His protection of us by the way, that we 
should give thanks unto Him, and also that we should invoke His aid 
in the performance of the duties with which we have been entrusted 
by the constituent bodies, and ask for His blessing upon our labors. 
The Rey. Dr. Nicco.ts, of this city, will therefore ask our Heavenly 
Father so to help and comfort us. 


The delegates united with the Rev. Dr. Nrcconts 
in fervent supplication to the Most High for His 
guidance and blessing. 
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ae ee 6, ALLEN, President of the St. Louis 
Unioa Merchants’ E Xchange, addressed the Board as 
follews:: is gu Siero: 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen :—On behalf of the Union Merchants’ 
Exchange and the business interests of this city, mine is the pleasing 
duty to welcome you to the hospitality of St. Louis. You haye 
honored our city, as men experienced in the vast commercial and 
productive interests of this broad land, by assembling here to inter- 
change views as to what will best advance, not your prosperity alone, 
but the well-being of our common country. It is out of the daily 
recurring experiences of ‘business men, who know what has been, 
what is, and what ought to be, that the nation can best learn what, in 
a practical way, should now be gone—not to indulge in useless 
day dreams as to an Utopian future to be won without toil, but to 
suggest plain, practical, common sense measures for the achievement 
of desired results. In your representative character you have to meet 
questions of larger moment for the present and coming needs of the 
country than the most prophetic vision could have foreseen a few short 
years ago. The rapid changes caused by the productive skill and 
commercial enterprise of the time demand corresponding change in 
modes of action, regulations of trade and means of transit ; thereby 
exacting from the government whatever shall best protect the rights 
and enforce the duties which, as fellow-citizens, we owe to each other, 
and the government owes to all. And who can so well advise as to 
what should be done, and how it should be done, as those who know 
and hourly feel, what is most needed — men whom every wrongful 
change or failure to act most immediately touches? The wonder- 
working productiveness of the country through its unbounded mineral, 
manufacturing and agricultural resources, has given to its trade a 
force and extent of which the world had no conception when the 
genius of FuLToN and STEPHENSON first sent through its arteries 
the life-blood of inter-State and inter-oceanic commerce. You know 
full well how intimately the well-being of each state and nation is 
interwoven with the well-being of all states and nations, and how in- 
separably each industrial pursuit is interlaced with all other indus- 
trial enterprises. Hence, you are here to-day to interchange words of 
wisdom drawn from the great storehouse of your American experi- 
ence, so that common wants may be met and common blessings 
secured—that practical and far-seeing experience which is the aptest 
guide for the present, and the best prophet for the future. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. a 


The commerce of our country circling the earth, brings the far-off 
Occident and Orient into daily, profitable and loving communion. Its 
white sails, and swift-moving wheels beating the seas into foam, 
propel richer argosies than the rapt seer of classic times could possibly 
foretell, while the outstretched wires, thrilling with the great thoughts 
and generous emotions of the hour, defy, as ministers of the new 
evangel, all time and space, as their swift messages bring into friendly 
accord the marts and minds and hearts of all lands. Thus while the 
devouring flames of yonder Queen City of the Lakes were still raging, 
and its homeless and houseless were despairingly struggling against 
fate, the rebounding. tones fell on their ears of the tramp of towns 
and cities throughout this land and the civilized world, rushing with 
sympathy and aid to their rescue—tones which, as they surged back 
on the smitten city, admitted of no doubtful interpretation as to its 
resurrection morn. It is thus that the great laws of inter-depend- 
ence are vindicated—the grand sympathetic and ethical principles 
which knit together all generous rivalries and seemingly diverse inter- 
ests into a common brotherhood. The world grows, and we must 
grow with it. The garments of infancy must give place to the fitting 
vestments of vigorous manhood. 

As American trade extends from ocean to ocean on either shore, 
with innumerable streams tributary to the grand current, and as that 
grand current is, itself, but tributary to the still grander current of 
international and inter-oceanic trade, outreaching from our centres of 
traffic to the “farthest Ind,” the demand is upon us to so fashion our 
thoughts as to comprehend the infinitely diversified interests involved 
in the commercial system with which we are daily dealing. Hitherto 
American labor and American enterprise have never quailed in the 
presence of any emergency however appalling; and whatever the 
problem to be solved, that which it is possible to do, therefore will be 
done. But it is not for me to outline your investigations, or to glance 
at their far reaching effects, it may be, on the unnumbered millions 
that now are, or the innumerable millions yet to be. You have 
assembled in a young city on this, the sunset side of the Great Father 
of Waters, which in its short career has undergone many bitter trials 
by fire and flood, and by war and pestilence, yet, thank God, never 
by famine—a city calm, self-possessed, and always hopeful, sedate, 
or even “slow,” if you will, yet ever earnest and true—a city which, 
Anteeus-like, as it touched the earth, has, at each fall, renewed its 
strength, catching the sounds, near and far, of steaming vessels and 
cars freighted with the products of every clime, hastening to pour 
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into its lap treasures which “ far outshone the wealth of Ormus and 
of Ind.” . 

At a more favoring season and under a brighter sun, you might 
have seen St. Louis and its surroundings wearing, externally, a more 
attractive aspect, its suburbs clothed with verdure, rich with fruits and 
enamelled with flowers; yet as now, near the winter solstice, your 
eyes rest upon the dull and circling wreaths of smoke ascending from 
many a chimney-top—whether of factory, furnace, workshop, or 
domestic hearth-stone, we beg you to regard them, (as they truly are,) 
messengers of a cordial welcome to the warm hearts and bright fire- 
sides of our citizens. Business men of America, welcome—thrice 
welcome to the hospitalities of St. Louis. (Loud applause.) 


Mr. Ler R. Surrock, President of the St. Louis 
Board of Trade, said : 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the National Board of Trade :— 
As the chief executive officer of one of the constituent bodies of this 
Board in St. Louis, it is also my pleasing duty to extend to you 
a hearty welcome to our city. I wish simply to endorse everything 
that has been said by Mr. ALLEN, the President of our Chamber of 
Commerce. We are delighted—I may safely say we feel honored— 
that this body of the representative commercial men of the United 
States is in our city. Many of you, gentlemen, may find yourselves 
for the first time west of the Mississippi; for the first time in the 
country which, only a few years ago, was called the Great West. 
That, gentlemen, cannot now be found here. The Great West is 
where the sun goes down in the Pacific. There is no Great West 
back of the Mississippi River. 

We are delighted to greet you here, because we want your counsel. 
We want your assistance in pushing forward those great measures 
of improvement which, we believe, will be not only for the good of 
our city and State but for the good of the whole country. Mis- 
souri has made rapid strides in progress within the last fifteen or 
twenty years, but notwithstanding her maidenly beauty and pride, she 
looks not with jealousy, but with a spirit of congratulation upon her 
younger sisters who have sprung up around her. Gentlemen, we wel- 
come you to this city, to our hearts, and to our homes. (Applause.) 


The PRESIDENT: I am sure, gentlemen, that I express the 


unanimous opinion of this Board, when I tender to our friends of 
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St. Louis our cordial thanks for this cordial welcome, and when I say 
that the members of this Board, in considering the questions which 
have been so eloquently referred to by Mr. ALLEN and Mr. Suryock, 
will, upon the true principle of a common country and common inter- 
ests encircling and binding us together, put their minds and their hands 
to those agencies which will place all these energies in successful 
motion. I trust, gentlemen of St. Louis, that you will feel that we 
all appreciate this welcome, and that while we remain among you, we 
shall be, in every respect, your brothers. (Applause.) 

The next business in order will be the preparation of the roll. 
Delegates will have the kindness to present their credentials to Mr. 
Gro. H. Morean, Secretary of the St. Louis Union Merchants’ 
Exchange. 


The credentials having been handed in, the Secre- 
tary of the Board, Mr. Hamitton A. Hit, read the 
list of delegates, which as subsequently perfected, was 
as follows: 

Board of Trade, Baltimore. 


Robert R. Kirkland, _ S. P. Thompson, 
A. Fuller Crane.* 


Corn and Flour Exchange, Baltimore. 
W.S. Young, C. W. Baer, 
James R. Herbert. 


Board of Trade, Boston. 
Joseph S. Ropes, John W. Candler, 
Edward Atkinson, John L. Bremer.* 


Commercial Exchange, Boston. 


Avery Plumer, T. Albert Taylor.* 


Board of Trade, Buffalo. 
James D. Sawyer,* George S. Hazard.* 


Board of Trade, Chicago. 
J. W. Preston, A. M. Wright, 
C. E. Culver, Murray Nelson, 
Warren Norton. 


Board of Trade, Cincinnati. 
A. T. Goshorn, N. MacNeale, 
Aug. Wessell. 





*Not in attendance. 
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| Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati. 
Theo. Cook, S. Lester Taylor, 
C. W. Rowland, R. M. Bishop, 
John A. Gano.* 


Board of Trade, Detroit. 
George F. Bagley, Theo. P. Hall. 


Board of Trade, Dubuque. 
Thomas M. Monroe, Lewis A. Thomas. 


Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukie. 
Wm. P. McLaren, Timothy Mower, 
Edward D. Holton. 


Board of Trade, Mobile. 
Robert H. Smith, Leroy Brewer. 


Board of Trade, Nashville. 
J. F. Wheless, a. P. Cabill; 
F. H. French. 


Board of Trade, Newark. 
Edward Sealey, Thomas B. Peddie. 


Chamber of Commerce, New Orleans. 
Wm. M. Burwell, John H. Kennard,* 
Forester Dolhonde. 


Chamber of Commerce, New York. 


J. S. T. Stranahan, S. B. Chittenden,* 

George Opdyke, W. P. Groom. 
Board of Trade, Philadelphia. 

Frederick Fraley, J. Price Wetherill, 

John Welsh, Samuel E. Stokes, 


Henry Winsor. 


Commercial Exchange, Philadelphia. 
George L. Buzby, Robert Gray, 
John H. Michener, J. L. Buzby. 


Board of Trade, Portland. 
John B. Brown,* Thos. C. Hersey,* 
A. K. Shurtleff.* 


*Not in attendance. 
y;Admitted tomembership during the meeting. 
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Board of Trade, Quincy.t 
Joseph B. Gilpin. 


Board of Trade, St. Joseph.t 
J. L. Bittinger. 


Board of Trade, St. Louis. 
Adolphus Meier, B. R. Bonner, 
Lee R. Shryock. 


Union Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis. 
Gerard B. Allen, W. M. McPherson,{ 
E. O. Stanard, Barton Able, 
George Bain. 


Board of Trade, Wilmington. 
James Bradford. 


The PrEsIDENT: There is a quorum present, more than forty 
gentlemen having answered to their names. 

The next business in order will be the presentation of the Report 
of the Executive Council, which will be read by the Secretary. 


The Secretary read the 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Executive Council begs respectfully to present its Annual 
Report, as required by the second section of the fifth article of the 
Constitution :— 

The Council has held three meetings during the year; the first at 
Buffalo in December, while the annual meeting of the Board was in 
progress, the second at Washington in March, the third in Boston in 
June. 

At the first two of these meetings, consideration was given to 
those questions which had been specially referred to the Council by 
the Board, and to some of them attention is now invited, as also to 
two or three other topics, to which it will be appropriate to allude on 
this occasion. 


I—Tue Ratio or REPRESENTATION IN THE BOARD. 


From the first organization of the Board, more or less of embarrass- 
ment has been experienced in adjusting fairly and satisfactorily the 
representation of the various constituent bodies, and in dividing 





tAdmitted to membership during the meeting. 
¢ Mr. E. W. Fox took the place of Mr. McPuerson on the last day of the session. 
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among them the annual expenditures. The double problem has 
presented itself of giving to the larger associations the degree of 
influence to which they are entitled, and of relieving the smaller and 
less able ones from an undue burden of expense. Various plans 
have been proposed for meeting these conditions, and one of them, 
which had the sanction of the Council as a measure of compromise, 
was thoroughly discussed by the Board a year ago ; this was a propo- 
sition that in apportioning the expenses, no constituent body should 
be reckoned as having more than one thousand members. ‘The Board 
did not favor this plan, but referred the whole subject back to the 
Council, by whom it was further considered, and who, on consultation 
with the delegates of the largest association in the Board, the New 
York Produce Exchange, decided to recommend as a remedy for 
the grievance which had been complained of—an alleged disproportion 
between representation and taxation—a change in the Constitution in 
respect of the first of these, there being apparently no way of meeting 
the difficulty with regard to the second. The Council, therefore, 
while in session in Buffalo, voted to place upon the official programme 
for the meeting now convened, a proposition to amend the second 
article of the Constitution, so that those constituent associations 
which have more than five hundred members, shall be entitled to an 
additional delegate for every additional three hundred members, 
instead of five hundred, as at present. If this shall meet the approval 
of the Board, it is hoped that—the New York Produce Exchange 
having in the meantime decided to withdraw from the membership— 
it will afford a solution of the difficulty in question, which will be 





satisfactory to the remaining members. 


IJ.—NATIONAL STATISTICS. 


This is another subject which has been before the Board almost 
from the outset. In the minds of many, one of the objects had 
prominently in view in the formation of the Board, was the compila- 
tion of statistics—from sources of information within the membership, 
and therefore to a high degree worthy of confidence—in particulars 
not embraced in the statistical work performed by the General Goy- 
ernment. No endeavor has ever been made at Washington to com- 
pile the figures relating to the internal commerce of the country. 
This is known to be vastly larger than our foreign commerce; the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his report just given to the country, 
says as fifteen to one; Mr. Henry C. Carey places it as high as 
fifty to one; but how large it really is, where the approximate truth 
between these extreme discrepancies is to be found, and what its 
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course is, or what its fluctuations are, no tables exist to supply data 
for an estimate. In the course of the discussions at Buffalo, it was 
made apparent that the Board wished the first step to be immediately 
taken in the work of collecting statistics, and the Secretary was there- 
fore instructed to commence with the month of January, 1871, the 
publication of a monthly table, showing the movement of the leading 
articles which enter into the domestic trade of the country. The 
Secretary was to rely mainly upon the constituent members and other 
commercial bodies, but was not confined to these sources of informa- 
tion. The publication has taken place monthly, since the beginning 
of the year; and imperfect as it has been in some respects, it has 
been favorably received, and gives promise of becoming very useful. 
It is believed to be the first attempt which has ever been made to 
tabulate the internal trade of the United States, and at the close of 
the year it is proposed to issue a summary for the twelve months, 
which will be still more comprehensive and interesting. Many of the 
constituent members have furnished the local figures from which to 
prepare the table, with promptness and completeness ; others have 
made partial returns, others again have been much behind hand in 
transmitting them, while several, as will be seen by reference to the 
issues, have contributed no material for them whatever. It need 
hardly be said that the value of this statistical report depends almost 
altogether upon the fulness of information which it contains, and the 
promptness with which it is published. ‘To supply these conditions, 
the active and sympathetic codperation of the constituent bodies is 
essential. Only by the expenditure of a much larger sum annually 
than the present financial condition of the Board indicates as_practi- 
cable, can this codperation be to any considerable extent dis- 
pensed with; and even then the publication would be less authori- 
tative, based upon outside information, gathered from all parts of the 
country, than if founded on the recorded figures of constituent asso- 
ciations, or on statements vouched for by them. An appeal is made 
therefore to the meinbership through the delegates convened at this 
annual meeting, for hearty support in this department of the work 
undertaken by the Board, in the belief that with such support, some- 
thing will be brought to pass which will prove of much value to the 
business men of the country, and to those who are called upon to 
legislate with reference to its material interests. . 


IUl.—Drrect Importations TO INTERIOR CITIES. 


No subject has been more frequently before the Board than this ; 
and upon none haye its members been so uniformly in full agreement. 
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At the Buffalo meeting, the Act of July 14, 1870 passed under careful 
review, and a memorial was addressed to Congress, pointing out par- 
ticulars in which the law failed to meet the necessities of the business 
community, and asking for its amendment, so as to make its pro- 
visions practically available. This memorial, with the debate which 
took place on the subject, was printed in pamphlet form immediately 
after adjournment, and was placed in the hands of members of Con- 
gress before the Christmas recess. During the meeting of the Council 
at Washington in March, a sub-committee waited upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and upon the Congressional Committees on Com- 
merce, and stated the case as it is viewed by the Board, urging the 
importance of prompt action. Subsequently, some modifications 
were made by the Secretary of the Treasury, in the instructions 
which he had issued under the Act. The measure, however, is still 
regarded as defective by those more immediately concerned; and the 
importers of foreign merchandise living at a distance from the sea- 
board, labor nnder many disadvantages from which they ought to be 
relieved. A proposition appears on the programme, at the instance 
of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to draft another memorial to Congress, “setting forth such 
alterations in and amendments to the law,” as it now stands, as are 
necessary to make it successfully effective. It is respectfully recom- 
mended that this Committee be appointed early in the session, so 
that it shall be prepared to report when the subject is reached in 
course. 


IV.—FREEDOM OF INTERNAL TRADE. 


This subject is related logically to that which has just been treated. 
That assumes that the merchants of the seaboard cities are entitled to 
no privileges other than those which their geographical position 
naturally and inevitably ensures to them, over their brethren in the 
interior, and insists, upon the justice of enacting laws which shall, 
so far as possible, place all upon a level of equality in their dealings 
with foreign countries. This declares that for purposes of domestic 
traffic all citizens shall similarly stand upon a level of equality. 
Both are based upon the broad principle of equal commercial rights 
and privileges for all the citizens of the United States. The Consti- 
tution expressly provides that “the citizens of each State shall be enti- 
tled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States;” yet, as business men travel from State to State, and in some 
parts of the country, from city to city, in the prosecution of their call- 
ing, they are in many instances met with local laws requiring them to 
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take out and pay for licenses, and they are otherwise taxed, to their 
own cost, and to the injury of the community in the midst of which 
they desire to transact business, although possibly for the temporary 
benefit of some classes of local traders. Such license laws are cer- 
tainly inconsistent with an equal and common citizenship, and they 
can be shown to be prejudicial to the best interests of those for 
whose protection nominally they are made. Political economists of 
all schools now agree in this, that all trade within a nation and among 
its own people should be free, Those dwelling on the same soil, and 
under the operation of the same laws, need no protection, and are 
entitled to no immunities as against each other. Two quotations 
taken from writers representing both sides of the tariff controversy, 
will suffice by way of illustration. The first is from the Elements of 
Political Economy, by Professor Perry, of Williams College : 


“ After long centuries of meddlesome and vexatious interference with the free- 
dom of industry and the rights of exchange; by limiting the number of appren- 
tices to each artizan ; by dictating what should and what should not be manufac- 
tured or grown; by attempting to determine what should and what should not 
be imported and exported; and by arbitrary burdens on certain classes, and arbi- 
trary privileges granted to others, the more enlightened nations of the world have 
come at length to perceive that wealth, and power and progress, are dependent on 
free exchange, at least within their own boundaries. Common sense reigns now, 
for the most part, in this thing, within the limits of the individual nations.’’ 


(p. 86.) 


Our second authority is Mr. Erastus B. BigrLow, of Boston, who, 
in his work, entitled, The Tariff Question, says: 


“ The vast advantage of a trade wholly unobstructed between the different parts 
and members of the same country, has been used as an argument for similar free- 
dom in the commercial intercourse of different nations. The cases are wholly 
unlike. The people in one case are homogeneous in character, language, manners 
and interests, and, what is far more important, are subject to the same laws and 
the same general authority. In the other case there may be no correspondence 
in any one of these respects; and there must be the all important difference of 
separate and independent governments.’’ (p. 73.) i 


The advantage of free commercial intercourse is an argument inva- 
riably pressed, when any question of territorial extension or aggran- 
dizement is brought forward, and, considered in itself, it is not usually 
controverted by business men. But there is no absolute freedom of 
commercial intercourse in States or cities where a person is obliged to 
buy a license before he can open negotiations to trade with his own 
fellow-citizens ; where, coming for purposes of trade, he is treated as a 
stranger to be watched, or rather as an enemy to be feared. It is a 
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matter of common congratulation among us, that year by year we are 
multiplying and making more complete the means of intercom- 
munication everywhere within the limits of our widely extended 
national domain; but why are we doing this, except to facilitate and pro- 
mote general interchange? Macautay says that “of all inventions, 
the alphabet and the printing press excepted, those inventions which 
abridge distance, have done most for the civilization of our species.” 
“ Every improvement,” he adds, “of the means of locomotion benefits 
mankind morally and intellectually, as well as physically.” It may 
be asked, however, is the abridgement of distance to be desired, and 
is improvement in locomotion really a blessing to be thankful for, if 
they only necessitate the erection of new barriers in the form of 
taxes and license fees, to discourage the approach of those whose 
coming will disturb the established order of things? Should not the 
aim be to lengthen rather than to abridge the distance, so that the 
accustomed course of trade may be continued, and the interference of 
would be competitors permanently excluded ? 

The National Board of Trade has taken national ground on this 
subject, and has twice given expression to its disapproval of all 
restrictions on internal domestic trade, and has asked for the abroga- 
tion of all laws discriminating against non-resident traders or agents, 
whether enacted by municipal or State authority. In both instances 
its action has been communicated to those State governments under 
which restrictive laws are in force. At Buffalo, the Council was 
requested to adopt such other measures, looking to repeal, as it might 
think expedient, and at its meeting in Washington, it voted to make 
mention of the subject in the present report, and the Secretary was 
directed to communicate with the constituent bodies in reference to it. 
Accordingly in Circular No. 238, issued on the 18th of April, after 
recalling the resolutions adopted by the Board at Richmond and at 
Buffalo, in condemnation of restrictive local legislation, it was said : 


“As the Board has decided to seek for the repeal of the laws referred to, by the 
direct action of the States which have enacted them, rather than b y the intervention of 
the Federal Congress, by the passage of a general statute overruling and supersed- 
ing them, it must depend mainly on the interest and endeavor of the local bodies 
in the matter. For this reason the Council desires such information as the mem- 
bers may be able to give, both as to what has been done by them, and as to any 
probabilities which there may be that the Jaws objected to will, in any particular 
instances, be repealed at an early day.” 


A few answers to this circular were received, but the Council was 
not advised definitely that any State wherein the restrictive policy 
has been prevailing had really abandoned it, although it was understood 
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that some—Tennessee for example—were proposing to do so. 
Several of the constituent bodies have passed resolutions similar to 
those of the Board, and have memorialized their Legislatures respec- 
tively, in favor of more liberal measures; and the Council would 
recommend that they persist in doing this until the grievance com- 
plained of shall have been removed. The evil is a local one, and the 
pressure of local influence must be mainly depended on for its aboli- 
tion. The associated Boards and Chambers are therefore respectfully 
and earnestly requested to take this question in hand, wherever these 
license laws, continue on the statute books, and to labor vigorously 
and perseveringly for their total repeal. In this work they will be 
sustained by patriotic motives of the highest consideration, no less 
than by their convictions of its general commercial expediency. 


V.—TuHE ENLARGEMENT OF THE ERIE CANAL. 


At the Cincinnati Meeting in 1868 the Board adopted a series of 
resolutions sent up by the Buffalo Board of Trade, recognizing “the 
great importance of the Erie Canal, and its truly national character 
as the great highway and channel of inter-communication between 
the North-Western and the Eastern States ;” and declaring that “it 
would view the adoption of some settled policy by the Legislature of 
the State of New York, having for its object the enlargement of this 
great water highway, thereby cheapening and facilitating the move- 
ment of the productions of the country, as an evidence of a wise, 
liberal and national statesmanship.” A year later a somewhat similar 
series of resolutions was presented, in which the magnitude and value 
of the traffic of the food producing States, and the dependence of 
this traffic upon reliable and cheap transportation, were set forth ; 
also the inefficiency of the Erie Canal in its present condition, and the 
_ exorbitant character of the tolls exacted by the State of New York; 
and an urgent appeal was again made to the Government of that 
State “to adopt all necessary measures for enlarging its capacity, and 
strengthening and protecting the locks and embankments against in- 
terruption to navigation.” These resolutions were referred to the 
Council and received its consideration, but no action seemed ex- 
pedient at the time, and it was so stated in the last annual report. 
At Buffalo the question of the enlargement of the Erie Canal came up 
in a somewhat different form, and resolutions were introduced in which 
the General Government, in view of the strictly national character of 
the commerce of the Canal, was requested to take measures in connec- 
tion with the State of New York for the increase of its tonnage capacity. 
These resolutions were ably debated, and were then referred to the 
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Council. The Council gave them its careful attention while in ses- 
sion at Washington, and without reaching any matured conclusion to 
be submitted to the Board as a recommendation, it placed them upon 
the programme for the present meeting, and with them a general pro- 
position in the form of a resolution declaring that whenever aid from 
the National Government is sought for in behalf of a public work 
lying within the limits of a particular State, all interest in and juris- 
diction over such work by the State, together with the right of way and 
all private ownership, should be abandoned in favor of the Government. 


VI—A NATIONAL RAILROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 


At the Buffalo Meeting the St. Louis Union Merchants’ Exchange 
submitted a proposition for a memorial to Congress asking for 
liberal subsidies and other needed legislation to secure the construc- 
tion of another and more central line of railway to the Pacific coast. 
As an amendment to this, Mr. Bonner, one of the St. Louis dele- 
gates, introduced a resolution recommending the construction of a 
Pacific railroad, to be built and owned by the General Government, 
and to be open to the use of individuals or corporate carriers 
as canals have usually been, and he supported his measure in a 
very interesting speech. The original resolution and the amendment 
were referred to the Council; but the principles involved were found to 
be too important to be decided upon in the time which could be 
spared for their examination. ‘The Council therefore voted that it 
could not report intelligently, “in the absence of technical infor- 
mation and practical acquaintance with the details of railroad man- 
agement as at present carried on.” As ordered by the Board, the 
subject is continued onthe programme. 

It will be observed that Mr. Bonner’s resolution contains two 
distinct propositions; the first: that the General Government construct 
and exercise direct control over a line of railroad; the second: that 
this railroad be open to the use of all carriers. Without expressing 
an opinion upon either at this time, the Council would quote a few 
sentences, bearing upon them, from recognized authorities, which may 
be useful to the delegates in the discussion which is to follow. On 
the subject of Government ownership and management of a portion 
of the railway system of a country, the railroad commissioners of 
Massachusetts in their annual report for 1870, say: 


“ The commissioners do not propose in this connection to discuss the question 
of State ownership of railroads. There are arguments, based both upon theory 
and experience, in favor of it and opposed to it. In this country it has not hitherto 
been attempted with success ; but it is not clear that failure did not arise from the 
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effort both to construct railroads and to originate a system of operating them ;" nor, 
indeed, was failure confined to public enterprises, as it is matter of notoriety that 
all the early railroad undertakings in private hands passed through long periods 
of extreme depression and financial tribulation. There are also very grave political 
considerations involved. The principle upon which our Government is founded,— 
that of least possible governmental interference and largest possible individual de- 
velopment, — has a strong hold upon the popular mind. The public opinion of the 
Commonwealth unquestionably accepts with great reluctance any measure calculated 
to bring industrial enterprises within the influence of politics. At the same time a 
strong and growing popular conviction cannot be ignored, that railroads and internal 
communication constitute an exception to this general rule. The success which 
has attended an opposite policy in Belgium, and the experiments now in progress 
in Great Britain, have by no means escaped notice. * * * * * * There is 
nothing to prevent private ownership and State ownership of railroads from existing 
at the same time in the same community.” (pp. 60-61.) 


The Commissioners quote from the testimony of M. Fass1avx, 
Belgian Director-general of railways and telegraphs, before a British 
commission, to the effect that on the Ist of January, 1864, there 
were one thousand two hundred and forty-seven miles of railway in 
Belgium ; of this amount three hundred and forty-seven miles had 
been constructed and were worked by the State; one hundred and 
seventeen miles constructed by private companies and worked by the 
State, were likewise the property of the State, though a proportion 
of the receipts were paid over to the companies who built the roads, 
as the remuneration for work done; the remaining seven hundred 
and eighty miles were both constructed and worked by private 
companies, free from public control. The report then proceeds: 


“The practical operation of the mixed system of ownership thus existing in 
Belgium might reasonably be expected to somewhat reproduce itself in Mas- 
sachusetts. Of it M. Fassiaux said in the examination already referred to ‘the 
State railways thus (through a mixed ownership,) find themselves placed in constant 
comparison with the railways worked by private companies; on the one hand 
stimulating them to general improvements, and on the other hand acting as a sort 
of check against any attempt to realize extravagant profits at the cost of the 
public.” These are the identical effects which the commissioners desire to see 
produced in Massachusetts. Instead, however, of expressing them as something 
which might be anticipated, they are here quoted as the actual conclusions of a long 
experience.’’ (pp. 61-62.) 


In reference to the common use of railroads by the public, the 
following extracts from the report of the British Royal Commission 
of 1867, may be interesting: 


“The acts by which the earlier railway companies were established followed very 
closely, in their general scope, the provisions which had been applied to canal 
companies. * * * * * * Jn their capacity of owners of a road, railway 
companies were not intended by Parliament to have any monopoly or preferential 
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use of the means of communication on their lines of railway: on the contrary, 
provision was made, in all or most of the acts of incorporation, to enable all 
persons to use the road on payment of certain tolls to the company, under such 
regulations as the company might make to secure the proper and convenient use 
of the railway. But no sooner were railways worked on a large scale with 
locomotive power, than it was found impracticable for the public in general to use 
the lines either with carriages or with locomotive engines, and the railway companies, 
in order to make their undertakings remunerative, were compelled, with the 
assistance of the persons who had been previously engaged in the carrying trade of 
the country, to embark in the business of common carriers on their lines of railway, 
and conduct the whole operations themselves.” (p. 8.) 


Sir RowLanpD HILL, a member of the Commission, in a minority 
report, makes a similar statement : 


“Tn the outset of the railway system, the Legislature aimed at maintaining the 
same freedom on the new as on the old roads. For though, in this country, these 
new roads, being constructed by special companies, were nowise public property, 
still it was the intention of the Legislature that any one should have a right to use 
them for the conveyance of goods and passengers, on the payment of appointed 
tolls, as on common roads or canals, and tables of such tolls may still be found 
placarded at some of the older stations, the expectation being that competing 
vehicles would be established here, just as on the old roads. 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to mention that these expectations have not been 
realized ; probably in respect of passenger trains no such attempt was ever made; 
and even as regards the conveyance of goods, independent action was for the most 
part limited to a kind of wholesale use of the company’s trains by established 
carriers. This is easily explained by the difficulties and dangers which, as is now 
well known, must ever attend disjointed proceedings, where arrangements are so 
complicated and the speed so great. Thus all expectation of benefit to the public 
from competition on the respective lines has been baffled by the mere force of cireum- 
stances. When therefore the Legislature and the public became aware that such 
competition was impracticable, they gradually laid aside their previous reluctance 
to the establishment of competing lines, and, on the contrary, began to look to 
these as the best means of securing reduced rates, accelerated speed and increased 


convenience.”’ 


In the United States also, many of the early railway charters con- 
templated the use of the tracks by parties other than the corporations, 
following in their provisions the charters which had’ been given for 
turnpikes, and limiting the tolls to be charged. ‘The charters of the 
Boston and Lowell railroad, granted in 1830, and of the Boston and 
Providence and Boston and Worcester roads, in 1831, were of this 
character; but the general public never availed itself of the right 
thus reserved to it to use the lines in this way. 


VIIL—TrRapeE RELATIONS WITH CANADA. 


At the meeting of the Council in Washington, the condition of the 
commercial relations of the United States with the Dominion of Canada 
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came up for consideration, and it was decided to hold a sitting in 
Boston, and to invite the Dominion Board of Trade to send a delega- 
tion thither, to meet the Council in conference. This session took 
place in June, three gentlemen from Montreal and one from Halifax 
being in attendance, as representatives of the Dominion merchants. 
As a result of what took place, it was voted to enter the general 
subject upon the programme, and to invite the Dominion Board to 
send delegates to be present at this annual meeting. The Board 
accepted promptly this invitation, and we have the pleasure of welcom- 
ing its honored representatives to seats on this floor to-day. <A 
Committee of the Council was also appointed to correspond and confer 
with a Committee which was subsequently appointed by the Dominion 
Board; a conference between the two was to have taken place on 
the 18th of October, in Chicago, by the kind invitation of the Board 
of ‘Trade of that city, but was prevented by the dreadful fire of the 
8th and 9th of the same month, and it has not been convenient to 
make a second appointment. The present opportunity however will 
permit a full interchange of views, and it is to be hoped, will:tend to 
the development of a plan for enabling these two great countries, the 
Canadian Dominion and the American Union, to enter into and main-_ 
tain close and mutually profitable relations of intercourse and traffic. 

Mr. J. N. LARNED, a special agent appointed by the Secretary of 
the ‘l'reasury under a resolution of Congress, to inquire into the extent 
and state of the trade of the United States and the several dependen- 
cies of Great Britain in North America, opens his report, bearing date 
the 28th of January, 1871,*as follows : 


“Between the United States and the British dependencies that lie adjacent to us 
upon our northern border, the intercourse of trade ought, in the natural order of 
things, to be as intimate and as extensive as the intercourse that exists within this 
Unio& betweeu its States at large and any corresponding group of them. Indeed, 
the natural intimacy of connection between the Provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada and our own Northern, North-western and Eastern States, is such as 
exists between very few of the geographical sections of the Union. Through more 
than half the length of the coterminous line of the two territories, the very 
boundary of political separation is itself a great natural highroad of commercial 
intercommunication—the most majestic and the most useful of all the grand 
water-ways of traffic and travel with which nature has furnished the American 
Continent. ‘The lakes on which we border at the north link us with, rather than 
divide us from, the foreign border on their opposite shores; while the fact that the 
great river through which their waters escape to the sea diverges, at last, into that 
neighboring domain, only adds to the closeness of the relationship in which the two 
countries are placed. The territory of the Canadian peninsula between the lakes 
is thrust like a wedge into the territory of the United States. Across it lies the 
short cut of traffic and travel between our North-western and our Eastern States. 


9 
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Geographically, in the natural structure of that energetic zone of the continent 
which lies between the fortieth and the forty-sixth parallels of latitude, the province 
of Ontario occupies, with reference to commercial interchanges, East and West, 
what may fairly be described as the key position of the whole. The lower province 
of Quebee, through which the St. Lawrence passes to the Atlantic, is situated with 
hardly Jess advantage, and in some views, which take account of the commercial 
possibilities of the future, perhaps with even more. On the seaboard there is no 
natural distinction or partition to be found between the maritime provinces of the 
Dominion and our New England States.’”’ (pp. 5-6.) 


The population of the four provinces which at present constitute the 
Canadian Confederation, is estimated at four millions; that of New- 
foundland and Prince Edward’s Island at about two hundred thousand 
more. “Here then are about four and a quarter millions of people,” 
to quote again from Mr. Larnep, “not only living in the utmost 
nearness of neighborhood to us, but with such intérjections of territory 
and such an interlacing of natural communications and connections 
between their country and ours, that the geographical unity of the two 
is a more conspicuous fact than their political separation.” 

Of necessity, the commercial transactions between two communities 
so situated towards each other, must, under almost any circumstances, 
be large. For the year 1870, they amounted to sixty-one millions of 
dollars, exceeding by a considerable sum the figures of any preceding 
year, except 1866, the last year of the reciprocity treaty, when the 
amount was about the same. But this inter-continental trade ought 
to be much larger than it is, and to increase faster than it has done. 
It should also be divided more equally than at present-between the 
two countries. The imports of Canada for 1870 were about seventy- 
one millions of dollars, and the exports, fifty-six millions, gold values. 
Of these transactions the Canadian statistics show less than thirty-five 
per cent. of the purchases of the Dominion, against fifty-one per cent. 
of its foreign sales, to have been made in the United States. Taking 
the returns of our own Treasury Department to show the imports from 
the Dominion, it would appear that for the year just named these 
amounted to about thirty-nine and a half millions, against about 
twenty-one and a half millions imported into Canada from the United 
States. Deducting for re-exports, from the latter nearly four millions, 
and from the former two millions, we have a balance of nearly twenty 
millions of dollars against the United States in its exchanges of home 
products with the Dominion. 

The present condition of our commercial relations with our neigh- 
bors of the Dominion cannot be described more exactly than in the 
language of the official paper from which quotations have already 
been made. Mr. LARNED says: 
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“As the case now stands, the two countries are in what might be deseribed as an 
attitude of commercial belligerency toward one another, mutually repelling and 
discouraging the intercourse of trade and the profitable and convenient exchange 
of industries that are natural to their intimate neighborhood. Under the treaty of 
reciprocity there was a large excess of liberality on the side of the United States in 
the terms of trade, and the Canadian tariff grew steadily more illiberal and non- 
reciprocal. After the abrogation of the treaty the conditions were reversed, and it 
must be confessed that the gates of trans-frontier traffic stood more open on the 
Canadian than on the American side from that period until the adoption of the 
retaliatory tariff of last April. Now, however, on both sides, the freedom of trade 
is about evenly interfered with, and the state of commercial repulsion between the 
two countries, whose interests so strongly attract them to intimacy, is as nicely 
adjusted, perhaps, as it could be. No one can contemplate this situation of things 
without feeling it to be a most unfortunate dislocation, which very seriously impairs 
the organization and operation of the industrial energies of the American conti- 

nent.”* (pp. 14-15.) 


For this unfortunate condition of affairs, whoever may or may not 
be responsible, the business men of the United States certainly are 
not. The Detroit Commercial Convention in 1865, was called with 
prime reference to the trade relations of Canada and the United 
States with each other. The treaty of reciprocity was then in force, 
but our Government had given notice to Great Britain of its wish to 
terminate it. ‘The Convention adopted a resolution by an unanimous 
vote, approving of the action of the Government in thus giving notice, 
not because all its members admitted the truth of everything which had 
been charged against the treaty, but because they thought that the 
ten or eleven years during which it had been in operation, had made 
certain defects in it apparent, and had also greatly changed the con- 
dition of both contracting parties, and that the time had come for a 
careful revisal of its provisions. ‘The treaty had proved to be imper- 
fect, but it could not be regarded as a failure, for under it the inter- 
national commerce had increased from an average of twenty millions 
of dollars to fifty millions per annum. The Detroit Convention, 
therefore, was in favor of the principle of reciprocity, while dissatis- 
fied with the so-called reciprocity treaty ; and with equal unanimity 
it adopted a second resolution, respectfully requesting “the President 
of the United States to enter into negotiations with the Government 
of Great Britain, having in view the execution of a treaty between 
the two countries, for reciprocal commercial intercourse between the 
United States and the several Provinces of British North America, 








*Since the publication of Mr. Larnep’s report, the duties imposed by the 
Canadian Parliament on flour, grain, coal and salt have been repealed, the change 
taking effect April Ist, 1871. 
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including British Columbia, the Selkirk settlement, and Vancou- 
ver’s Island, based on principles which shall be just and equitable to 
all parties, and with reference to the present financial condition of the 
United States, and which shall also include the free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence and the other rivers of British North America, with 
such improvements of the rivers and enlargement of the canals, as shall 
render them adequate for the requirements of the West in communi- 
cating with the ocean.” It may be mentioned in passing, that it was 
on the motion of a delegate from Philadelphia, now the President of 
the National Board of Trade, that an amendment was inserted in the 
resolution—the sentence having reference to “the present financial 
condition of the United States”—which secured for it enthusiastic 
and unanimous support. Of this action at Detroit, Hunt's Mer- 
chant’s Magazine said at the time, “ It was a step taken in the right 
direction, and, if followed up, will aid in the adoption and perpetu- 
ating of a liberal commercial policy.” But, unfortunately, the step 
was not followed up; political considerations were allowed to over- 
rule those which were commercial; and during more than five years 
past, our trade relations with these, our nearest neighbors—a people 
speaking the same language, and using the same monetary system 
with ourselves, and with political institutions more closely resembling 
our own, however they may appear on the surface, than any others on 
the face of the globe—have been neglected and imperilled, until at 
length they have actually assumed a form of “commercial bellig- 
erency.” 

In view of this state of things, the Council determined to assist in 
enabling duly accredited representatives of the business men of the 
two countries to confer together, as they will now do, and to ask the 
National Board of ‘Trade to express its opinion as to the present duty 
of our own Government. ‘There would be no hesitation, doubtless, 
on the part of the Board promptly to reaffirm the Detroit resolutions, 
but to do this only would hardly be sufficient. Something more spe- 
cific and definite is now required of the Board—some plan suggested 
by the experiences of the two countries during the last sixteen years, 
and properly adapted to the present condition of both. At the con- 
ference in Boston, the following propositions in outline were submitted 
by the Council verbally through the President, to the delegates from 
the Dominion, and they are now reported for the information of the 
Board, and offered for its consideration : 

Ist. The introduction of all the manufactures and products of the 
United States into the Dominion of Canada, free of import duty, and 
the like concession by the United States to the manufactures and 
products of the Dominion. 
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2nd. Uniform laws to be passed by both countries for the imposition 
of duties on imports and for internal taxation; the sums collected 
from these sources to be placed in a common treasury, and to be 
divided between the two governments by a per capita, or some other 
equally fair ratio. 

3rd. The admission of Dominion built ships and vessels to American 
registry, enrollment and license, and to all the privileges of the coast- 
ing and foreign trade. 

4th. The Dominion to enlarge its canals and improve the navi- 
gation of the St. Lawrence, and to aid in the building of any great 
lines of international railroad, and to place the citizens of the United 
States in the same position as to the use of such works as that enjoyed 
by the citizens of the Dominion, the United States, and the several 
States, giving the citizens of the Dominion the same rights and privi- 
leges over works of the same character in the United States. 

It is supposed that the present and gradually increasing debt of the 
Dominion, and its proper national expenses, will soon be equal, if 
they are not so already, to the burthen, per capita, imposed by the 
interest on the national debt of the United States and the national 
expenditures as they now are, or soon will be, under the present 
rapid payment of the debt. During the discussions here which are 
to follow, statements bearing on these points will be made, and it will 
then appear wherein the differences in the necessities of the two gov- 
ernments consist, and, it is hoped, a way will be seen to adjust them 
on a liberal and equitable basis. 


VIII.—Tue TREATY oF WASHINGTON. 


In this connection it will be appropriate to make brief mention of 
the negotiation and ratification, during the last year, of a treaty 
between our own Government and that of Great Britain, for the 
amicable settlement of all questions in dispute between the two 
powers. ‘This treaty is the diplomatic event of the year now closing, 
may it not be said, of the century? Merchants, by their instincts and 
by the necessities of their profession, are men of peace; and they 
cannot but congratulate themselves when, as in the present instance, 
serious international misunderstandings and differences are referred to 
high tribunals of arbitration, for a fair and friendly adjustment. ‘The 
Treaty of Washington, as it stands, gives good assurance of the-per- 
petuity of fraternal relations between ourselves and the people of 
Great Britain, it places our great fishing interests on a settled basis, 
and it paves the way for negotiations for the almost indefinite 
enlargement of our traffic with our Canadian neighbors ; its probable 
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favorable effect therefore upon the commercial prosperity of the United 
States, it would be impossible to estimate in advance. Incidentally 
also, it may assist, in part, in the solution of the problem which it has 
been found so difficult to deal with, namely, how to legislate wisely 
and successfully for the revival of American shipping interests. Per- 
sistent endeavors have been made, from time to time, to secure large 
appropriations from Congress for the organization of vast ship-building 
establishments, and for the construction of fleets of ocean mail 
steamers, on the plea that by this means the Government would be 
strengthening itself, in the event of its becoming involved, at some 
time in the future, in a maritime war. Happily the Treaty of Wash- 
ington has made this contingency, so far as relates to Great Britain, 
so remote and improbable that no immediate and special preparation 
need be made for it. We have it also as the opinion of the Secretary 
of Treasury, given recently in a public lecture, that there is very little 
likelihood of there ever again being a great naval battle. The ship- 
ping question has always been urged upon the attention of Congress 
by the National Board of Trade, purely as a commercial question ; 
and as soon as it shall be regarded by Congress in this light, and 
only in this light, comparatively little difficulty will be found in the 
discovery and application of measures for the revival of our tonnage 
interests. 


IX.—A DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


On two occasions this Board has expressed its conviction that the 
industrial and commercial interests of the country imperatively 
demand the establishment of a Department of Commerce, as a branch 
of the General Government. President GRANT, in his annual message 
a year or two ago, suggested to Congress the formation of a Bureau of 
Commerce, to meet the want which, on all hands, is admitted to éxist. 
The Council believes, however, that a bureau will not answer the 
requirements of the mercantile community, but that, on the other 
hand, a full governmental department ought to be established, to be 
under the direction of a minister or secretary, and that this high 
officer should be selected with reference to his experience and influ- 
ence as a prominent business man. The Council directed the prepa- 
ration of a pamphlet on this question, which was published early in 
the“autumn, and which contained a full account of the English Board 
of Trade. Articles have appeared in some of the magazines and 
leading daily papers, in advocacy of this measure of the National 
Board, and it is to be hoped that it will soon meet with the favor at 
Washington to which it is entitled. 
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X.—THE CHICAGO FIRE. 


The autumn of the year 1871 will ever be memorable in the history 
of the United States, for the terrible visitation of fire which came upon 
a portion of the North-west, laying waste villages and towns, over- 
whelming entire communities, and almost utterly consuming a large 
portion of one great city. This Board cannot assemble without giving 
prompt utterance to its feelings of sympathy for Clicago, especially, 
in view of the unparalleled calamity which has befallen it. Stately 
commercial structures, and streets but just now all alive with the 
activity of busy crowds, have been destroyed; the accumulations of 
years of industry have been swept away ; homes almost without num- 
ber have been converted into desolate heaps. Disaster has come upon 
some who have met with us as delegates in these annual meetings, 
and a constituent member has suffered as probably no Board of Trade 
ever suffered before. During the series of meetings in Philadelphia, 
in the summer of 1868, when the National Board was brought into 
existence, the expression was quoted and applied to these related com- 
mercial associations, that when “ one member suffers, all suffer with 
it.” At the time, this seemed like a figure of speech, permissible 
amid the enthusiasm of so auspicious an occasion, but not to be taken 
too literally. We have had an illustration, however, of its entire and 
exact truthfulness. .A member of this Board has suffered; have not 
all the other members suffered with it? The mutual acquaintance- 
ship and friendship among the business men of our various cities, made 
possible in most instances only by convocations like the present, 
brought home as though it had been a personal visitation of Divine 
Providence, the sorrow of Chicago to many hearts far away, and 
threw across them the shadow of the great affliction, to use the lan- 
guage of a favorite poet, under which the stricken people of that 
city sat dumb. The commercial organizations united cheerfully with 
citizens of every profession and walk in life, in supplying such means 
of succor and relief as they were able to do; and in several of the 
leading cities it was their privilege to initiate and conduct the move- 
ments tothisend. For similar works of good will, may they always be 
ready. ‘They do not exist solely for the purpose of buying and selling 
and getting gain; but also to make available their associated experience 
and to put in exercise their combined strength, whenever the pres- 
sure of a great exigency requires this at their hands, and, particularly, 
whenever they are called upon to recognize the obligation under 
which they all rest, to help one another, each in the time of its need. 
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CONCLUSION. 


A condensed summary statement has been prepared for the use of 
the delegates, showing the action of the Board thus far, on every 
question which has come before it. Several of the topics which have 
already been carefully considered, as, for example, currency and 
finance, internal taxation and tariff duties, ship-owning and _ ship- 
building, are again upon the programme, and they must continue thus 
to claim attention, year by year, from the merchants of the country 
and their representatives in these meetings, until everything relating 
to them shall have been permanently settled by an enlightened public 
opinion, by wise statesmanship, and by wholesome legislation. It is 
confidently believed by the Executive Council that the discussions of 
the Board will, in due time, produce their legitimate effect, both upon 
the public at large, and upon those at Washington with whom rests 
the responsibility of determining the financial and commercial policy 
of the nation. Respectfully submitted. 

St. Louis, December 5, 1871. 


The Treasurer’s report, duly audited by two mem- 
bers of the Council, was as follows: 


Dr. 








For expenses connectedwith the annual meeting at Buffalo, 

and the meeting of the Council in Washington, . $287.36 
Reporting and printing the annual report, (2000 copies,) 1,996.98 
Monthly statistical tables, ; ‘ , ; : : 642.88 
Miscellaneous printing, (pamphlets and circulars.) . : 208.49 
Office expenses, including salary, postages and stationery, 4,113.25 


$7,248.96 








Cr. 


By balance from last account, ; : . » pod2i.00 
Sundry collections from constituent bodies, 5,659.00 
— $5,991.60 


—_——_—___ 


Balance due the Treasurer, ; : . $1,257.36 








To cover this balance, a sufficient amount is due 
from constituent Boards, which will doubtless be paid. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. as 


Mr. McPuerrson, of St. Louis, moved a recess until 
‘three o’clock. 

Some debate followed on this motion, which resulted 
in the passage of a vote that hereafter the sessions 
of the Board commence at ten, A. m., and close at four, 
p.M. A recess was then taken until three o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Board met at three o’clock. 


The PRESIDENT: The next business in order is the election of 
President. I will request Mr. BacGury, one of the Vice-Presidents, 
to take the Chair. 


Mr. STRANAHAN, of New York: Inominate for President, 
Mr. FREDERICK FRALEY, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bisuop, of Cincinnati: I second the nomination. 

On motion of Mr. Wetsu, of Philadelphia, the 
Chairman pro tem. appointed as tellers, Messrs WELSH 
and Bisnop, who reported the following as the result 
of the ballot: 


Whole number of votes cast, . : ‘ A] 
Necessary for a choice, : : ea 
Frederick Fraley, of Philadelphia, . 40 
J. S. T. Stranahan, of New York, Apis ® | 


»-And Mr. Frautey was declared elected, amid hearty 
applause. 


On motion of Mr. StrranauAn, the Chair appointed 
a Committee of two, consisting of Messrs STRANAHAN, 
of New York, and THompson, of Baltimore, to wait 
upon the President elect, and to conduct him to the 
Chair. 

This Committee having discharged their duty, the 


Chairman pro tem. said : 
4 
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Gentlemen of the National Board of Trade,—It gives me more 
than ordinary pleasure to introduce to you, as I once before had the 
honor to do at Richmond, Mr. Freperick Frawey, of Philadelphia, 
the re-elected President of this Board; a gentleman who has been 
a co-worker with us since the organization of this body, and who has 
been tried by us for several years and never found wanting. 

The PRESIDENT: I am deeply sensible, gentlemen, of the 
renewed honor which you have conferred upon me by this election. 
I have endeavored, so far, to discharge the duties of the office in ac- 
cordance with the principles laid down at the organization of the 
Board. I can do nothing more upon the present occasion than to 
repeat my thanks for the confidence which you thus repose in me, and 
to renew the pledge that I have heretofore given; that my best 
efforts shall be given to promote the interests of the association. 

At the meeting of the Executive Council held in Washington in 
March last, I was requested to prepare an address, giving my views of 
such measures as seem best adapted to promote the efficiency of the 
Board ; and in lieu of any other remarks, on assuming the position 
to which you have again called me, I will take this occasion to lay the 
address before you, which I have prepared in compliance with the 
request referred to: 

Gentlemen, — At a meeting of the Executive Council held in 
the city of Washington, in March last, the following resolution was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the President be invited to consider and report in 
an address, suggestions as to measures that may tend to make the 
National Board of Trade more speedily and completely fulfil the 
objects of its organization: the address to be given at the next 
annual meeting. 


It is with great diffidence that I undertake the performance of the 
duty thus assigned to me. I feel that the objects of our organization 
are so vast and comprehensive, that properly to elucidate and give 
them practical scope and efficiency, far exceeds any knowledge or 
ability that I can command. 

But in order to present for your consideration the measures and 
suggestions called for by the resolution, it may be proper to refer to 
the constitution under which we are organized, and see what we pro- 
posed to accomplish. 

Our preamble declares as follows: “In order to promote the 
efficiency and extend the usefulness of the various Boards of ‘Trade, 
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Chambers of Commerce and other chartered bodies, organized for 
general commercial purposes in the United States ; to secure unity and 
harmony of action in reference to commercial usages, customs and 
laws; and especially, in order to secure the proper consideration of 
questions pertaining to the financial, commercial and industrial interests 
of the country at large, this association is formed.” 

By the unanimous vote of the delegates present at the Convention 
held in Philadelphia in June, 1868, thirty-two Boards of Trade, 
Chambers of Commerce and other commercial bodies established for 
general commercial purposes, adopted the foregoing principles as the 
basis of a National Board of Trade. 

Under this organization the Board has held four regular sessions, 
whose deliberations, proceedings and votes have been fully reported 
and spread before the constituent bodies, Congress and the country. 

I think it is not saying too much when I assert that for their im- 
portance, and generally for their accordance with the declared objects 
of the association, the subjects discussed at these sessions prove that 
our Board has been working in the right direction, and that it needs 
only persistent action in that direction, improved and guided by 
enlarged experience, to accomplish all, and even more, than was 
originally designed. The interchange of differing views on questions 
of deep interest, affecting the financial, commercial and industrial 
interests of the country, has shown to what extent dissimilar local 
conditions, habits and prejudices tend to the formation of opinions; 
and it has been seen in our discussions how potent the light of truth 
is, when it can have full and free scope in a well-regulated debate on 
some definite proposition. It must be remembered that our decisions 
are purely recommendatory; but, when deliberately formed, they are 
meant to express the judgments of the business men of the country, 
on the most important national and social problems — problems on 
the correct solution of which the prosperity and happiness of the 
people greatly depend. If we cannot look to the wise guidance of 
our business men on these momentous matters, where or on whom 
shall we place our dependence ? 

And the importance of such considerations as these leads me, in the 
first place, to point out what I deem to be an essential measure for 
more speedily and completely fulfilling the objects of our organization. 

We have been very fortunate so far in getting the hearty codperation 
of a large majority of the local organizations which were intended to 
form our constituent bodies. But we have not all of those that are 
already formed and chartered, and there are many places in which 
none exist. af 
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One of our first duties then, is to have a correct list made of all 
existing chartered bodies that come within our rules, and to take 
measures for bringing them within our membership. 

The next effort should be to encourage the formation of a Board of 
Trade, or Chamber of Commerce, in every principal city and town of 
every State in the Union, to advise them as to the plan of organiza- 
tion suited to their local positions and interests, and to aid them, if 
necessary, in obtaining proper charters. 

In the third place, we should open correspondence with all foreign 
national organizations, for the promotion of trade, commerce and 
manufactures, in order to get their reports and modes of action, so as 
to compare them with our own when the objects sought are similar, 
and when they differ, to inquire and determine whether they are of 
sufficient interest or importance to introduce them and give them a 
trial. A most important end that we should steadily keep in view, 
and not surrender, is the making of our association completely national 
and comprehensive in its character, so thorough in its investigations, 
and so conclusive in its modes of action, that it shall supersede entirely 
the so-called commercial conventions, and unite, thoroughly, all the 
intelligent and patriotic men of our country, in one well-constituted 
brotherhood, working truthfully and cordially for the common weal. 
Our National Board of Trade had its origin in two of the wisest and 
best of the commercial conventions ever held in this country, those 
of Detroit in 1865, and Boston in 1868; and the intentions they 
desired to carry into effect, whereby all other assemblages of business 
men should yield to a permanent and thoroughly organized body, have 
been, in my judgment, fully secured by our association. It will be 
seen, when our plan is fully examined, that it is sufficiently broad to 
embrace every national interest,.and freely to treat and aid those 
which are seemingly local, but which, when thoroughly investigated, 
have bearings more or less important to the general well-being. 

The membership of the local boards forming our constituency, is so 
easily obtained, that any one desiring faithfully to work may get 
enrolled; and our plan for considering no subject that does not come 
from a constituent body, or from our permanently organized Executive 
Council, brings everything into view that is to be examined at an 
annual meeting, and enables the delegates to prepare for their discus- 
sion; to express, if need be, the views of their constituent Board ; 
and, after due deliberation, by searching debate, participate in deci- 
sions which bear the marks of care and thoughtfulness. What more 
than these can patriotic and earnest men desire for bringing their 
thoughts and projects before the people and their legislators? How 
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much more certain of permanent and profitable results is such action 
than the hastily formed, crude, or, what is worse, compromised resolu- 
tions of bodies made up of materials ‘of no unity of purpose nor per- 
petuity of existence. | 

I cannot, therefore, too earnestly recommend the most extensive 
formation of local chartered general commercial bodies, and the pro- 
motion of hearty codperation among them, as a cardinal measure for 
making the National Board of Trade most perfectly to fulfil the object 
of its organization. Let me not be misunderstood. I am far from 
claiming that our organization contains at present all the wisdom of 
the country ; but I sincerely desire that it shall do so, and I wish to 
make its plan and purposes so well understood that wisdom will con- 
centrate in it and guide its counsels. 

The securing of union and harmony of action in reference to com- 
mercial usages, customs and laws, are other defined objects in our plan. 
To effect such union and harmony of action, we need the hearty co- 
Operation of the constituent bodies, for the collection of information 
on these subjects, the transmission of it to the Secretary of the 
National Board, and such explanations of their usefulness, or the 
abuses practiced under them, as will lead to the universal adoption of 
those that are good, and the extirpation of those that are bad. When 
such laws, customs and usages can thus be brought face to face 
under review by a competent analyzer, and the effects they have in 
promoting or retarding business can be justly weighed by comparing 
the business of different places subject to and free from a custom or 
usage, we shall be able to select and recommend for adoption those 
which experience and general use have found useful, convenient and 
beneficial. We are all aware of the inveteracy of usage and custom, 
and how difficult it is to make any changes therein, so long as they 
are viewed from the centre of a limited circle; but how apt they are 
to yield when the users of them can be placed in a wider field, and 
be benefitted by a knowledge of the methods which a community 
having a larger trade, have been sometimes, even by accidental circum- 
stances, forced to adopt. I consider an interchar'ge of reports on such 
local usages and customs, and a thorough examination of them with 
a view to adopt, when needed, an uniform practice on those subjects, 
as one of the important measures for the action of our Board. As 
matters of special attention under this head, I would refer to weights 
and measures, tares, draw-backs, deliveries, detentions, demurrages, 
samples, warehouse and dock ‘receipts, commissions, charges, inspec- 
tions, taxes, local license laws, etc., etc. To establish uniformity 
in these, and to direct public opinion and legislation, for the 
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modification or abandonment of those that are burdensome or oppres- 
sive, are also objects that we should not overlook. 

The consideration of questions pertaining to the financial, commer- 
cial and industrial interests of the country at large, presents another 
and very wide field for our action. Currency and finance have had 
a large share of attention at every session, but on subjects of such 
vital importance, we have hitherto not been able to form any well- 
settled judgments, not even to agree upon any plan for the early 
resumption of specie payment, and thus to restore our currency to 
the true standard of gold. ‘The financial condition of the country 
is greatly affected by the state of our currency, and every industrial 
interest suffers from it, to an extent that it is difficult to estimate. It 
is a very delicate and difficult problem to deal with, but one on which 
the intelligent business men of the nation should not hesitate to spend 
time and thought for its solution. The disorganization has become 
so complete, and its operation in different localities so complex, that 
time must be an important element in the work of restoration, and if 
contraction of thé currency be needed, it should be applied moder- 
ately and persistently. It will be the appropriate duty of our 
organization to support any well-digested plan that may be suggested 
to, and be adopted by, the National Government for the attainment of 
so desirable a result. 

Our industrial interests are so dependent on the relations that we 
have with foreign nations, and on the duties that we levy upon impor- 
ted articles, that the collection and tabulating of full statistical reports, 
showing the nature and extent of our foreign trade, and of our own 
agricultural, commercial and manufacturing interests, should claim 
our close attention. While the National Board should be the centre 
for the whole of this valuable information, it must depend on its 
constituent bodies for collecting it in their various localities. But it 
should, by its Executive Council and Secretary, set these bodies at 
work on some definite plan, so as to work with uniform purpose and 
energy. 

The transportation of commodities by land and water, is another 
important part of the working of civilized and social life. The 
magic changes that have been wrought by steam in the business 
of transportation, the extended net-work of railroads that cover 
our whole land, call for study and regulation. The business men of 
the country, above all others, have been the projectors and managers 
of these great works, and they are looked to for the supervision of 
their management, and for making them the economical and com- 
petent instruments of commercial intercourse. While they abundantly 
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minister to the wants of our internal trade, they are also the feeders 
of our foreign commerce; and it is now a patent fact that sailing 
and steamships depend on railroads and canals for abundant freights. 
Here is another wide field for the National Board of Trade to occupy 
and cultivate. The cost of transportation is one of the largest taxes 
paid by consumers, and every thing which tends to cheapen it should 
claim our earnest attention. While, from the peculiar features of 
the railroad and canal interests, being, as they generally are, the 
works of private corporations, depending on tolls for compensation, it 
may not always be expedient for us to recommend them for national 
or State aid in their construction, but it is different with great rivers 
and harbors. These are emphatically the free highways of commerce, 
and no State or nation can permit them to be inefficient or obstructed 
with impunity. Our country is marked as well internally as on its 
lake and coast lines, with so many of these great natural highways, 
that to ignore them in the great ends which our organization was 
intended to serve, would be criminal. We must therefore encourage 
all measures that will give us correct information as to the causes 
which affect their usefulness, and when proper plans and estimates 
are made for their improvement, give such plans our hearty support. 

The vast extent of our country, and the diversity and magnitude of 
our agriculture and manufactures, demand large commercial facilities 
in the shape of ships and coasting vessels. To be mainly dependent 
on foreign nations for the supply of our shipping, is a confession of 
national weakness that we should not make. Our very abundance, 
in many things, compels us to send them abroad for a market. 
Shall they go in American or in foreign bottoms? Many will 
answer, it does not matter which; but the true patriot feels a pride 
in national ships, and believes that real commercial independence 
cannot be enjoyed without them. Let us then, among the measures 
which we consider proper for our consideration, not neglect the 
encouragement of ship building, and national ship owning, whether 
steam or sail. With such an extent of seacoast as skirts our terri- 
tory, we must be a maritime people. We must be prepared to have 
an efficient navy in time of war, and we cannot have such a navy, 
properly manned, unless we have at all times afloat a body of merchant 
seamen, from whom a national marine force can be speedily called 
into war service. 

I have thus, briefly and imperfectly, sketched the objects to which 
we should direct our attention, and pointed out, in the same way, 
the measures that we should adopt as a National Board of Trade 
to give them vitality and influence. But our work should not 
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end here. The material blessings of this world, the wealth 
they bring, the power they wield, are very’ far from being all 
that business men should labor for or covet. They should be 
found foremost among those who are laboring for the promotion 
of technical and liberal education, for the reformation of politics, for 
the dissemination of truth on all subjects that increase the moral 
and social welfare of all classes of society. Business men, in the 
broad sense of the term, comprehend all who are not strictly of the 
three learned professions, but there is no reason why the agricultu- 


rist, the manufacturer, the mechanic, or the merchant, should not be © 


liberally educated. Under our political system, these must naturally, 
and to a great extent, become our governors and legislators; and we 
should aim at such training as will fit them for these high and im- 
portant trusts. We find that in the British Imperial Parliament they 
are already recognized as an intelligent, wise, and potent body in the 
national council; and they are daily moulding the laws of Great 
Britain with more and more reference to the claims of modern civili- 
zation, and to the enfranchisement of the masses from feudal and 
aristocratic bonds. In order that the great interests we represent, 
shall have their proper recognition in our national councils, we should 
not rest until a Department of Trade, Commerce and Manufactures, 
is established by Congress, and placed under the charge of a cabinet 
officer, equal in rank and power to a secretary of state or of the 
treasury. Such a department, modelled and improved upon the plan 
of the Board of Trade of Great Britain, is now a public necessity 
in this country, and until it is established we shall fail to have that 
harmony of interests which depends on equal and impartial legisla- 
tion ; for in no other way that I can conceive of is it possible to col- 
lect, arrange and use the statistics of our vast internal and foreign 
trade, and wisely and fairly to make laws for the collection of taxes, 
duties and excises. ‘ 

There is one other feature of our organization, to which I have not 
referred, and, it has sometimes been brought to my notice as President 
of the Board. It is the annual expenses of our system. ‘The as- 
sessment of these expenses on the constituent bodies, is confided to 
the Executive Council. So far we have been trying the experiment 
of a definitely constituted body as against accidental commercial 
conventions. As compared with such conventions I think our 
calls upon the constituent bodies will be found less than they had 


paid for the conventions. Our chief outlays are for printing and | 


for the salary of our Secretary. As to the first item, it has been 
deemed proper that our debates and proceedings should be reported 
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in full, for it is impossible otherwise to put fairly before the 
constituent bodies, the State Legislatures and Congress, the opinions 
and judgments of our Board. It will be recollected, too, by those 
who participated in the formation of the Board at Philadelphia, 
that it was thought the success of the association would depend 
mainly on the Secretary. After four years of the most intimate 
relations with the gentleman who has filled that office, I desire, in 
the most emphatic terms, to bear my testimony to the faithfulness, 
ability and zeal with which he has discharged his trust and duties. 
He has shrunk from no work that the Board and Executive Council 
have imposed on him; and his knowledge, talents and labors have 
been no more than fairly rewarded by his compensation. 

It only remains for me to direct your attention to the index of sub- 
jects that ‘have heretofore been considered at our regular sessions as 
proofs of our attention to the objects we were formed to consider. 
They prove, to some extent at least, that our Board has been taking 
the proper measures to fulfil the plan of its founders. The programme 
for the present session is one that will call into action all your knowledge 
and all your wisdom. The time has come for speaking on the currency, 
on our revenue system of taxes and duties, on the resuscitation of our 
foreign commerce, and on our commercial relations with the Domi- 
nion of Canada, in such a decided way as may lead to intelligent 
legislation for their just and permanent settlement. From my past 
experience of your ability I know that you will come nobly up to the 
demands of the civilization of the time we live in, and prove that you 
are worthy to be trusted with laying the foundation on which all our 
national interests may safely rest. (Loud applause.) 


The next business in order was the election of Vice- 
Presidents. ‘The several delegations nominated, as 
their names were called, and the following nominations 
were made: 


By the Baltimore Board of Trade and Baltimore Corn and Flour 
Exchange — Rosert R. KirKianp. 

By the Boston Commercial Exchange and Boston Board of Trade 
—Joun W. Canvuirr. 

By the Chicago Board of Trade— A. M. Wriaeurt. 

By the New York Chamber of Commerce — Gro. OppYKkE, also, 
for the Buffalo Board of Trade — Gro. S. Hazarp. 

By the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and Cincinnati Board of 
Trade — 8. Lester Tay or. 

5 
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By the St. Louis Union Merchants’ Exchange and St. Louis 
Board of Trade — Gero. Bain. 

By the Boston Board of Trade, for the Portland Board of Trade 
—Joun B. Brown. 

By Mr. Ansty, for the Dubuque Board of Trade—Tuos. M. Monror. 

By the Detroit Board of Trade — Gro. F. Baciey. 7 

By the Milwaukie Chamber of Commerce — Wm. P. McLaren. 

By Mr. L. R. Saryock, for the New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce — Wm. M. Burwe tt. 


The Wilmington Board of Trade, the Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange, and the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, declined to make any nominations. _ , 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Coos, of Cincinnati, 
and Youna, of Baltimore, tellers. 

Mr. Bisuop, of Cincinnati, moved a reconsideration 
of the vote fixing ten o’clock as the time of meeting 
to-morrow, which was carried. | 

The same gentleman then moved to amend the 
resolution to the effect, that when the Board adjourn, 
this afternoon, it be to meet at nine o’clock to-morrow 
morning, and to sit not later than one o’clock, in order 
to enable the delegates to aecept an invitation ten- 
dered by the Committee of Arrangements of the St. 
Louis Board of Trade and Union Exchange, to a drive 
about the city. 

The resolution was so amended, and in that form, 
passed. 

Mr. PuumErR, of Boston, offered the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That the delegates of the Dominion Board of Trade 
who have come to this meeting by invitation of the Executive Coun- 
cil, be admitted to seats upon the floor, with the privilege of speak- 
ing, and that a Committee of eight be appointed to confer with them 
upon the relations that should exist between the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada for trade, and for the common use of the 
natural and artificial highways of the two countries, and to report 
during the present meeting. 


“ 
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The PRESIDENT : It gives me great pleasure to welcome our 
Canadian brethren to this room, and to accord to them the privileges 
which have just been unanimously tendered to them by the resolution. 


Mr. KrrKLAND, of Baltimore, moved that a Commit- 
tee on Credentials be appointed, which was agreed to, 
and the Chair announced the Committee, as follows: 


R. R. KirKianp, Baltimore, 
E. O. Stanarp, St. Louis, J. P. WetueriLy, Philadelphia, 
J. W. Preston, Chicago, J. BRADFORD, Wilmington. 


The President announced the Committee to confer 
with the delegates of the Dominion Board of Trade, 
as follows: , 


Avery PiumeErR, Boston, E. D. Hotton, Milwaukie, 

-§. L. Taytor, Cincinnati, J. Weuxsu, Philadelphia, 
J.S. T. Srrananan, N. Y., A. M. Wriceut, Chicago, 
G. F. Baciey, Detroit, B. ABxE, St. Louis. 


The Committee appointed to collect, assort and 
count the votes for Vice-Presidents, reported, as fol- 


lows : | 
George F. Bagley, . : ' 3 writ 43 


S. Lester Taylor, . : : ' ; 43 
Robt. R. Kirkland, P : : ; 44 
Geo. Opdyke, ; : ‘ : : A4 
Motta WrGandliere bie dee ts ot! Ad. 
Geo. 5; Hazard,’ . : : ; : 44. 
George Bain, . : : ; : : 44. 
John B. Brown, . : ‘ e : 45 
A. M. Wright, : ‘ ; ; E 43 
Wn. M. Burwell, . ; : - ; 44 
Thomas M. Monroe, : ‘ : , 44 


Wm. P. McLaren, . : ‘ : : 44 


And these gentlemen were declared elected. 
The Secretary read a communication from the Do- 
minion Board of Trade, announcing that the following 
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gentlemen had been appointed a Committee to repre- 
sent that Board at the present meeting : 


The Hon. Jonn Younec, Messrs. JoHN McLennan, THomas 
Rimmer, Wo. J. Patrerson, of Montreal; Mr. W. H. How1anp, 
of Toronto; Mr. James Watson, of Hamilton, Ontario; Mr. Jon 
CaRRUTHERS, of Kingston; and Mr. Cuartes H. FarrweATHER, 
of St. John, New Brunswick. 


A communication was presented from the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Trade, proposing to withdraw from 
the membership, which was referred to the Committee 
on Credentials. 

Mr. KirkLanp, of Baltimore, from the Committee 
on Credentials, submitted a report, recommending that 
the Quincy Board of Trade be admitted as one of the 
constituent bodies of this Board, and that their dele- 
gate, Mr. Josepu B. Giupin, be received as their rep- 
resentative. 

Adopted. 

The Committee also reported in favor of the ad- - 
mission of the Mobile Board of Trade, (Messrs. Leroy 
Brewer, and Rost. H. Smiru, delegates ;) and the 
St. Joseph Board of Trade, (Mr. J. L. Birrincer, 
delegate ;) and the recommendations were adopted. 

There being two vacancies in the list of Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mr. Suryock, of St. Louis, nominated Mr. Rost. 
H. Smitu, of Mobile; and Mr. Sranarp, of St. Louis, 
nominated Mr. Joserpn B. Gruprn, of Quincy, Ill. 

It was voted to proceed to ballot, and the tellers 
having collected and counted the ballots, reported the 
election of both these gentlemen. 

On motion of Mr. Bisnop, of Cincinnati, the Board 
adjourned to meet on Thursday morning at nine 
o'clock. 


SECOND DAY. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1871. 


The Board was called to order. at nine o’clock, by 
the President, and prayer was offered by the Rev. 
MonteaomeEry Scuuy er, D.D., of St. Louis. 

The records of yesterday were read and approved. 

The PRESIDENT: The first business in order will be the pro- 
positions for the amendment of the Constitution, coming from the 
Executive Council. 

The Secretary read. the first proposition to strike 
out the last clause of Article II, Section 1, to wit: 
“and for each additional five hundred members, one 
additional delegate ;” and insert as follows: “And for 
each additional three hundred members, one additional 
delegate,” so that the section, as amended, would read 
as follows : | 


Section 1. Every local Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, 
or other body organized for general commercial and not for special 
or private purposes, and duly chartered under State or national laws, 
shall be entitled to membership in this association, on the approval of 
two-thirds of the bodies represented at any meeting of the association, 
and shall be accorded the following representation: Each such as- 
sociation having fifty members who have the right to vote therein 
shall be entitled to one delegate; having one hundred members, two 
delegates ; having three hundred members, three delegates; having 
five hundred members, four delegates; and for each additional three 
hundred members, one additional delegate. 


This proposition was unanimously agreed to. 
The second proposition, to amend Article VI, Section 
1, by substituting the word Tuesday for Wednesday, 
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so that the annual meetings of the Board shall com- 
mence on the first Tuesday in December of each year, 
was then taken up for consideration. 

Mr. Micuener, of Philadelphia, moved to amend by 
striking out the words “ first Tuesday,” and inserting 
the words “third Tuesday,” and striking, out the word 
“December,” and inserting the word “October,” so 
that the annual meetings of the Board shall commence 
on the third Tuesday in October of each year. 

Mr. MicuENER advocated the passage of the amend- 
ment in a brief speech, and it was agreed to. 

Some discussion followed upon the question of the 
adoption of the proposition, as amended, Messrs. Bur- 
WELL, of New Orleans, and ATKINSON and Ropzs, of 
Boston, speaking inits support; and Messrs. McLAREN 
and Mower, of Milwaukie, and Preppiz, of Newark, 
against it. At the close of the discussion, the yeas 
and nays were demanded, and the roll was called, 
with the following result: yeas, forty; nays, five. So 
the proposition, as amended, was adopted. 


The proposition to amend the seventh By-law was 


read as follows: 


Substitute for the By-law as it now stands, the following: 

The annual assessment laid by the Executive Council shall be con- 
sidered as due at the beginning of the year, which year shall commence 
with the annual meeting; no constituent body shall be represented 
at any meeting of the Board, unless its assessments then due shall 
have been paid; and any associated body participating in the pro- 
ceedings of an annual meeting, shall be held liable for the assessment 
of the ensuing year. 


Mr. WELSH, of Philadelphia said he did not think 
the phraseology of the proposed amendment expressed 
the idea that it was desired to convey. He’*therefore 
proposed to substitute for the second clause the fol- 
lowing “no delegate shall be entitled to a seat at 
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any meeting of the Board, unless his constituent body 
shall have paid the assessment for the preceding 
year.” | 

Mr. Rorrs, of Boston, seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Wrigut, of Chicago, moved to further amend 
by striking out the word “ensuing” in the last line, 
and inserting the words “current official.” 

Both amendments were agreed to, and the question 
being on the adoption of the proposition, as amended, 
it was agreed to unanimously. The amended article 
reads as follows: 


ArticLE VII. The annual assessment laid by the Executive 
Council shall be considered as due at the beginning of the year, which 
year shall commence with the annual meeting; no delegate shall be 
entitled to a seat at any meeting of the Board unless his constituent 
body shall have paid the assessment for the preceding year; and any 
constituent body participating in the proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing shall be held liable for the assessment of the current official year. 


DELEGATION FROM THE DOMINION BoARD oF TRADE. 


Mr. PLumer, of Boston: “Mr. President, —I have the 
honor to present to you and the National Board of Trade, the Hon. 
JOHN YounG, Chairman of the Canadian Delegation, and President 
of the Dominion Board of Trade, with his associates, who now 
appear on this floor by invitation of the Board. (Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT: It is with very great pleasure, gentlemen of 
the Dominion Board of Trade, that I accord to you a hearty welcome 
to seats in this body, and to a participation in its debates. The 
questions that you have come here to represent are questions of deep 
interest, not only to your own country, but also to the United States. 
I look upon this union of your body with ours as an evidence of that 
fraternal feeling which ought to exist between the two countries, and 
I hope, that from this fusion of the commercial elements of the two 
countries, some propositions will be adopted here, and sent to the 
Governments of both countries, that will tend to promote such an 
understanding between us as may ultimately lead with the unanimous 
approval of both countries to complete commercial identification. 
(Applause.) 
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Mr. Young, of Montreal: Mr. President,—I beg to thank 
you and the members of the National Board of Trade for the com- 
pliment you have paid to the Dominion Board, by inviting a delega- 
tion of its members to be present at this, your annual convention. 
When in Boston last June, your Executive Council passed a resolution 
appointing a Committee to confer with a Committee of the Dominion 
Board for the purpose of considering “the relations that should exist 
between the United States and the Dominion of Canada for trade, 
and for the common use of the natural and artificial highways of the 
two countries.” We promptly acted on your suggestion, and both 
Committees had agreed to meet at Chicago in October last, but this 
meeting was prevented by the lamentable fire there, and it was 
decided to meet here. Our Dominion Board have, like yourselves, no 
connection with the Government, or with any political party. Our 
Constitution is almost a copy of yours, and, like you, we meet as mer- 
chants to discuss all matters affecting trade and commerce, not in any 
sectional spirit, but in what may be considered for the general or 
national good. We believe that this meeting of the mercantile men 
of the two countries, here in St. Louis, will be fraught with beneficial 
results. I need not point out to you the vast advantages of a free 
exchange of industry of your States with each other, and how disas- 
trous to trade it would have been for each State to have its cordon of 
custom houses. It is only six years ago, when in our country, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Canada, had each their separate tariffs. 
All this, however, was changed by the act of confederation, and a 
_ free trade, as between your States, now exists between these provinces, 
to the great advantage of all. Looking at the geographical position 
of Canada and the United States, it is highly important for the inter- 
est of both countries that some plan should be devised through which 
an exchange of the natural products, at least, of each country should 
be obtained, and it is also important that the cost of transportation 
between the eastern and western portions of both countries should be 
reduced to the least possible amount. This is a great work to accom- 
plish, and we will gladly aid you in effecting it. The time, I believe, 
is peculiarly favorable for agitating a change in our commercial policy. 
In the present condition of Canada, much will depend upon the 
liberal and friendly policy of your Government. We are and must 
continue to be neighbors to each other. We speak the same language. 
Let a stranger come into this room, and it would be impossible to 
tell the Canadians present from those born in the United States. The 
fact is, we are all sprung from the loins of our grand old mother Eng- 
land, and her great glory will be that she has had such boysas JONATHAN 
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and JEAN Baptiste, and that they settled on this continent. The 
Washington Treaty, which has been entered into between the United 
States and England, is a great event, for it buries forever all possible 
differences, and although that treaty may not be acceptable to num- 
bers both in Canada and with you, yet what is complained of in the 
treaty may be made acceptable, by the suggestions which your Board 
and ours may make for a further extension of its commercial pro- 
visions. There is no doubt that the Committees who are to confer 
together, and report to you as to what, in their opinion, should be 
done to extend and consolidate the trade relations between Canada 
and the United States, will consider the extent and greatness of both 
countries. The great difficulty in the past has been, both in your 
country and ours, that no adequate conception of the future trade was 
formed, when canals and other public works were commenced. The 
Erie Canal was scarcely finished in 1827, when it was evident an 
enlargement was necessary, and when that enlargement was made, 
so that its capacity was increased for boats of seventy-eight to two 
hundred and ten tons burthen, it was again evident that a mistake had 
been made, and a further enlargement is now demanded. ‘The Wel- 
land Canal was the first made with locks of twenty-two feet, and these 
were enlarged to twenty-four feet. The Lachine and other canals 
were made with locks of nineteen feet, and these have been enlarged, 
and the fact is now made evident to all, that the future trade of this 
continent between the West and the East, renders it imperatively 
necessary that the canals must be made to accommodate steam and 
other vessels of from nine hundred to one thousand tons burthen. 
Nor is there any room for any kind of segtional jealousy, because the 
extent of that trade will require every avenue for it that can be made, 
either by rail or by water. I believe, Mr. President, I am not mis- 
taken in making this assertion. Why, sir, I remember some thirty 
years ago packing pork in Ohio, and selling a part of it at Cleveland 
to go to Chicago. In 1850, I sent the first vessel from Canada to Chi- 
cago, and took away from there the first cargo of grain that was sent 
to Canada, and yet last year there was shipped from five of these lake 
ports of flour and grain, equivalent to one hundred and twenty-two mil- 
lion bushels. I believe that, at least, six cents per bushel can be saved 
in the transport of such produce every year, and that six days can be 
saved on each voyage between the West and the East, by improved 
communication. I merely glance at these facts to show the import- 
ance of our present meeting. We have not the power to carry them 
into effect, but we have the power as mercantile men, knowing and 
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our separate governments, and upon our representatives, those changes 
which are necessary to secure such results. By means such as these, 
friendly feelings and interests will steadily but surely grow up between 
the people of your country and ours, and the rivalry between each 
will be who can best improve their separate locations. Railroads and 
canals will no longer be required to be built for military objects, nor 
will a standing army he required for defence, for I would rather have 
a twelve foot channel from the head of Lakes Superior and Michigan, 
to the ocean at Quebec and Montreal, to Lake Champlain, and on to 
the Hudson at New York, through which propellers could sail with- 
out breaking bulk, as a bond of eternal peace between the two coun- 
tries, than all the war material that could be kept up. (Applause.) 
With these few remarks I shall defer any further observations until 
the Committee makes a report. 


The members of the delegation then took their seats. 

The proposition of the Milwaukie Chamber of Com- 
merce for the adoption of anew By-law, was taken up 
for consideration, and the proposed By-law read as fol- 
lows: 


The expenses incurred by the members of the Executive Council in 
attendance upon its meetings, shall be defrayed from the general fund 
of the Board. 


Mr. Mower, of Milwaukie, moved its adoption. 

After some discussion, Messrs. Mower and Houton, 
of Milwaukie, advocating the proposition, and Messrs. 
TayLor, of Cincinnati, Roprs, of Boston, and SEALY, 
of Newark, opposing it, the question was put, and the 
proposition lost. 


Mr. ABLE, of St. Louis: I learn from the Nashville delega- 
tion, that there is a large number of their most prominent merchants 
and business men present—some thirty or thirty-five—for the pur- 
pose of extending the hospitalities of their city to this Board. I 
move that they be invited to seats within the hall. 

Carried. 


Mr. STANARD, of St. Louis: Before proceeding to the 
discussion of the next subject upon the programme, I desire the 
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attention of the Board for a moment, to a subject which we desire to 
present. Inadvertently a subject which has created a good deal of 
interest in the minds of the merchants of the Mississippi valley, 
which has had due consideration by our public men and press during the 
past month and more, and which we desire to discuss here, was not sent 
forward to be placed upon the official programme, although it seems to 
be germain to propositions XI and XII, which do appear there. I 
desire to read the proposition which we Wish to have discussed. If, 
in the opinion of the Chair, it is germain to the propositions to which 
I have referred, and can be discussed in the regular course of busi- 
ness, then I have nothing to say ; but if it is the opinion of the Presi- 
dent that it is not so, I desire to have it referred to the Executive 
Council, so that they may report it back, to be discussed during our 
session, if they are willing to do so. The resolutions are as follows: 


WueEREAS, Our foreign trade being largely based upon the agricul- 
tural and planting products of the Western and Southern States, 
drained by the Mississippi and its tributary waters, it is due not less 
to these States than to those of the seaboard, that facilities should be 
created to render the transportation of these products rapid, secure 
and cheap, thereby that the farmers and planters may receive prompt 
returns from foreign markets, to be thus enlarged ; and the mechanics 
and working men at home may have in abundance the means of sup- 
port at low prices, thus largely enhancing the rewards for labor 
throughout the entire country; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we render a cordial support to the policy suggested 
by the Honorable Secretary of the Navy, in his recommendation to 
Congress, to accept the proposals of the International Steamship 
Company, for the creation of American iron steamship building 
works, for the construction of ocean steamers; which “steamers shall 
be adapted as far as may be for commerce in time of peace, and for 
nayal militia in time of war.” 

Resolved, 'That this policy is alike applicable and necessary for 
iron steamboat building works, at some central point on the Western 
waters, which may, in case of need, afford facilities for naval and war 
purposes, and which will, at all times, promote the prosperity of the 
West and South, by the creation of iron steamboats, not subject to 
destruction by fire, and comparatively safe from the disasters of explo- 
sions or sinking. 

Resolved, That we most respectfully request from Senators 
and Representatives of the West and the South (as well as from all 
other sections) the careful consideration and support of these great 
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measures for the common good of our country, and that we earnestly 
urge upon them to unite in securing on the Western waters, at a 
point satisfactory to the Secretary of the Navy, the establishment of 
iron steamboat building works, on a plan similar to that of the Inter- 
national Steamship Company, either by the extension of a branch of 
that company’s works thereto, or by an amendment to their bill, 
which shall grant aid, in a similar manner, to a western iron steam- 
boat building company. 

These have been discussed and unanimously approved by our mer- 
cantile organizations in St. Louis, and in many other cities on our 
Western waters, and also at the commercial convention at Baltimore. 


The PRESIDENT: I should think these resolutions might 


fairly be discussed in connection with the propositions relating to the 
shipping interest. 


The Board proceeded to take up the subjects upon 
the progranime. 


I.—SouTHERN LEVEES. 


Resolved, That the National Board of Trade regards the question 
of improving the levees on the Mississippi river as one of vital im- 
portance to the whole country. That the attention of Congress is 
earnestly requested to the assistance of this great measure, by the 
enactment of such laws as may be necessary, to the intent that when- 
ever the States of Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas, or any one of 
them, shall provide by law for leveeing the banks of the Mississippi 
river within their respective limits, and for the issue of bonds in the 
sum of one thousand dollars each, payable within thirty years from 
the date thereof, with interest coupons at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum, payable semi-annually, which bonds are to be used for the 
sole purpose of defraying the expenses of such leveeing, and shall 
also in such laws provide for an annual tax on the productions of 
lands within the limits proposed to be reclaimed, to an amount 
sufficient to pay the annual interest on all bonds so issued, and to create 
an annual sinking fund sufficient to pay the principal at maturity ; 
then the United States shall guarantee the bonds so issued to an 
amount not exceeding, for the States of Louisiana and Mississippi, 
ten millions of dollars each, and for the State of Arkansas, five 
millions; provided, that the delivery to the respective States of the 
bonds so guaranteed should only be made as the work progresses 
under the general supervision of engineers appointed by the United 
States. 
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Mr. ALLEN, of St. Louis: I beg to say, that the gentlemen, 
whoever they were, who proposed this subject originally, had not 
properly considered the diverse opinions there are on the subject. 
It is known to those most familiar with the working of the Mississippi 
river, that leveeing its banks has probably done more injury within 
the brief period of time since leveeing was first begun, than was ever 
done to the river, or its banks, or the surrounding country, in all time 
anterior to that. Beyond all question, nature made ample provision 
for the overflow of the Mississippi, through the various bayous that 
run down through the country. Since the time when the system of 
leveeing the banks was introduced, the bayous have been closed up, 
and almost constant overflows are the consequence. I feel that if 
this proposed legislation were carried out by the several States, or by 
Congress, there would be more injury done to the river and surround- 
ing country than could possibly be repaired within any reasonable 
length of time. I shall vote against the proposition, believing that 
it will work injuriously to the interests of all concerned in the 
southern country. 

Mr. Suryock, of St. Louis: Mr. Burwe tt, of New Or- 
leans, is on the floor; he is very familiar with the question, and I 
have no doubt will take issue with the gentleman from St. Louis, 
(Mr. ALLEN,) as I myself shall do, for I am satisfied that this Board 
cannot spend its time much better than by endeavoring to devise some 
measure which shall save that country from total destruction. I will 
yield the floor to Mr. BurweE tt, for I know he is well informed on 
the question. 

Mr. BurweE tt, of New Orleans: I must disclaim deserving 
the compliment which my friend has paid me of being especially in- 
formed on this great question. I trust I understand its difficulties, 
sir; and when I have said that, I have admitted, and cannot further 
illustrate, the great embarrassments which it presents. Sir, the 
Mississippi river, or its agricultural productions, certainly, are in the 
situation of any other patient awaiting relief, and we are not prepared 
to see physicians, like the gentleman who has just addressed you, dis- 
cussing the mode and manner in which this patient shall be relieved. 
We wish to leave it to national discretion to do whatever may 
be thought proper in the premises. To acertain extent, we are 
satisfied with the resolution as it stands with one simple amendment, 
which I presume will meet with your approval. The amendment which 
I would suggest is this: in the seventeenth line of the printed resolu- 
tion before you, you find the words: “and shall also in such laws 
provide for an annual tax on the productions of lands within the 
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limits proposed to be reclaimed, to an amount sufficient to pay the 
annual interest,” etc. That opens a very important question among 
us as to whether the charge for reclaiming the lands on the Mississippi 
should be imposed upon the land directly co-terminous to the levees, 
producing the cotton and the sugar, or whether the tax should be laid — 
generally upon all subjects of taxation within the several States. I 
shall move to strike out such words as limit this power of taxation, 
on the part of the States named, to the lands immediately adjoin- 
ing the levees. | 

I may mention, sir, that the city of New Orleans pays sixty-six 
per cent. of the tax of the whole State of Louisiana. Two-thirds 
of the whole cost of administering the State Government, indepen- 
dently of the cost of the city Government, rests upon that municipality 
alone. When the levees have been improved by these States hereto- 
fore, they have been improved at the State expense, and bonds have 
been issued, and those bonds were a lien, of course, upon the whole 
taxable property of the State. The city of New Orleans assented to 
this, approved of it, and has made good her responsibility in regard 
to it. ‘Therefore, I propose to amend the resolution under consider- 
ation so far as to strike out such words as limit the taxing power of 
the States in regard to this particular improvement of those lands, 
to those products which come from the lands which are more im- 
mediately protected. 

If I may be indulged, I will give the reasons, — because they are 
local and known to ourselves alone, — which seem to us to render this a 
proper matter for a general rather than a special tax. ‘The Mississippi 
river is a great public enemy. We throw up embankments and 
entrenchments against it as we would against any other enemy; and 
inasmuch as it would be unjust to impose upon any pertion of the 
public, living upon a line of invasion, the whole expense of protecting 
that line, so it would be unjust to require the planters to make this 
defence against this physical enemy. Sir, a special tax upon the 
cotton and sugar grown within these limits would be an unjust dis- 
crimination against the cotton planter and the sugar planter; and so 
far as the people of Louisiana are concerned — other gentlemen can 
speak for other States — it is the desire of our people that they should 
have the power to make a general charge of taxation, instead of its 
being limited. 

It is unnecessary for me to occupy the time of this body on this 
subject ; but I will say, more specifically in reply to the gentleman, that 
we cannot wait for any other experiments. Our planters have spent 
their time and money in making these great defences; these have cost 
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hundreds of millions of dollars. ‘They are there and require repa- 
ration. We are satisfied that with aid from the Federal Government, 
and with the means we possess, we can secure this arm of defence. 
It is a matter vital to us, but experimental to other gentlemen. We 
beg that we may be allowed to conduct the defence against this great 
public enemy.in the manner which is the most applicable to our 
situation, and most consistent with the proportion we now pay of 
the expenses. I move to strike out. the words, “and shall also in 
such laws provide for an annual tax on the productions of lands within 
the limits proposed to be reclaimed, to an amount sufficient to pay 
the annual interest of bonds so issued, and to create an annual sinking 
fund sufficient to pay the principal at maturity,” 
question a general and not a special one. 

Mr. Wetsu, of Philadelphia : I will ask the gentleman 
whether it is not essential that the levees should be kept in proper 
order, that the navigation of the river may be maintained in the best 
condition ? 


thus leaving the 


Mr. BuRWELL: I expressly disclaim any knowledge in respect 
to the hydraulics of this subject. I suppose that there has been high 
scientific skill displayed upon that very question, as to whether this 
river can be best relieved by a side drain opening new avenues, and 
leaving the old ones open, or by the construction of levees; but the 
question whether the bed of the river is raised by the construction of 
levees is a question I decline to discuss. The river opposite New 
Orleans is one hundred and twenty feet in depth, and it may fill up 
half that depth before navigation will be affected. At the mouth, 
there is a bar which has been pressing forward from the earliest survey 
of the river, which limits the navigation to vessels drawing not more 
than fourteen feet of water. The Government has dredged it, and 
kept it open to the depth of nineteen feet. ‘There is a proposition 
which has passed the National Commercial Convention, — of which I 
was not a member, — which proposes that the Government shall con- 
struct a canal seven miles in length, connecting the deep waters of 
, the river with the deep waters of the gulf. But practically, I cannot 
say that the levee has any effect upon navigation at all; it certainly 
has no perceptible effect upon navigation. Whether a canal would be 
the best remedy for the obstructions, or levees, or the opening of waste 
ways, is a question which, with great deference to the body, I really 
do not care to discuss here. I confine myself to the simple amend- 
ment I have offered. 
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Mr. Monrogr, of Dubuque: I hesitate to present to this 
meeting any remarks upon a subject about which we can know so little. 
But I have read views expressed by hydraulic engineers which have 
suggested to my mind, very crudely, that the remedy for this great 
evil, and the great good to be accomplished by reclaiming this land, 
is not in the raising of levees. I have seen it stated that as you raise 
the banks on each side, and hold in the water, the channel of the 
river fills up, and thus the river is raised higher and higher, and the 
liability to break over is greater and greater. Now, I understand the 
topography of the country to be such that as the water flows over 
the banks of the Mississippi, it seeks on each side a level considerably 
lower than the banks ; consequently, it never can come back again. 
The remedy which occurs to my mind as the one which will meet all 
these difficulties is, first, to adopt Mr. ELvet’s plan, if practicable, 
(which can only be ascertained by hydraulic engineers,) the holding 
back of the water in the lakes and rivers and fountains that feed the 
Mississippi in a flood, and letting it out when the water is low; and 
then having sluices or locks at proper places when the water is still 
too high, by which it could be let out and collected into appropriate 
channels or canals parallel with the river, and thus carried out to the 
gulf. These thoughts I present with diffidence, but having read the 
views of that eminent hydraulic engineer on the subject, and criticisms 
and reviews by others, and having read some reports from official 
sources, showing the facility with which a very small expenditure of 
money can be used to hold back a very large body of water in 
the lakes that feed the Mississippi, I venture to submit them. If 
this thing be practical, then not only the lower ground on each side 
of the Mississippi can be improved, and the tendency of the Missis- 
sippi to overflow be checked, but when the upper streams want more 
water for navigation purposes, this great system applied wherever it 
is applicable, will let the water out wherever it is wanted, and we 
shall have good navigation upon the upper streams; and the flood of 
water which now breaks the banks of the Mississippi when there is a 
surplus will find its way through artificial channels, instead of making | 
marshes and swamps twenty miles wide, down to the gulf. 

Now, there is one proposition which I have seen presented with 
considerable force from Louisiana, that the water which flows out of 
the Mississippi and the Red river, I believe it is, into the gulf, con- 
siderably west of New Orleans, is now, with some little improvement, 
a navigable stream that takes us from this city into the gulf west of 
New Orleans, by a shortened channel of three hundred miles. If 
that is practicable—and I saw an account not long since, of a 
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steamboat that came through that channel, and came up to this city—it 
seems to me that on the side of the Mississippi, for the greater part 
of this distance, the same thing would be practicable, and the waters 
which now seek a lower level than the banks of the Mississippi, might 
be collected, instead of drowning that rich Jand, and would furnish a 
cheap channel by which the products of the country could be carried 
up and down, and into the Mississippi river, wherever it is convenient. 
I would suggest, therefore, without making a motion, that we are not 
prepared, not being hydraulic engineers, and not having had surveys 
and estimates sufficient to form the basis of a judgment, to express 
an opinion upon the subject; and that Congress should be asked to 
make an appropriation, and direct surveys with a view to ascertain 
' the most feasible and practicable way of improving the navigation of the 
upper waters of the Mississippi and their tributaries, and of redeem- 
ing the land that is now flooded from Cairo down to the gulf. I 
believe that is the solution of the difficulty which will ultimately be 
arrived at. But we are not now well enough informed on the sub- 
ject, and even competent hydraulic engineers have expressed diverse 
opinions upon it. I remember reading not long since in Mr. Bur- 
WELL’s paper of a proposition which was supported by thirteen emi- 
nent engineers, and opposed by nine others equally eminent, with 
apparently conclusive arguments on each side. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that no satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at on this ques- 
tion, without a survey being made under Government direction, with a 
view to the improvement of this river at Government expense. I am 
opposed to taxing the people there when we shall get as much benefit 
as they will. The whole country will be benefited. We shall, if 
this scheme is practicable, redeem one hundred millions of dollars 
worth of valuable lands, which will be an additional national advan- 
tage, and give the upper waters of the Mississippi an improved navi- 
gation. I think we should hesitate to determine upon any plan, but 
simply ask the Government of the United States to make proper 
inquiries avd surveys in regard to the matter, that there may be a 
proper conclusion arrived at when more information has been 
obtained. 

Mr. BuRWELL: I only wish to remind the body, that the question 
is upon the amendment. If that amendment is adopted, then a fur- 
ther amendment will be in order. 

Mr. Oppy xe, of New York: I am in favor of the amendment 
now before the Board. I think the gentleman from New Orleans has 
given very sufficient reasons why that amendment should be adopted. 
The improvement of the levees of the Mississippi will enure mainly 
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to the benefit of that city. That gentleman has told us that it already 
pays two-thirds of the taxation of the whole State, and it will proba- 
bly receive almost that proportion of the benefits received from the 
improvement of the levees and the improvement of our commerce; 
for that reason, I think, the amendment is a very proper one. 

But while upon my feet, I desire to say a few words upon the gen- 
eral subject. It seems to me that the proposition before the Board 
descends too much into detail; that the interests of that section of the 
country, and, incidentally, the interests of our whole country will be 
promoted by the prevention of those disastrous overflows which are 
continually taking place upon every flood in the river. There can be 
no doubt, furthermore, that the devastations of the war and the 
financial embarrassments that ensued thereafter, have left those States 
in a condition so impoverished that it will be difficult for them to bring 
about this improvement with the promptitude which the conditions 
require. I think, therefore, that it would be very proper for the goy- 
ernment of the United States, in some way, to loan its credit to these 
States, upon conditions which should seem to the General Govern- 
ment to insure them from ultimate loss, in order that this improve- 
ment may be promptly made, and made in such a manner as the 
parties immediately interested. shall determine. It is not for us to 
say what that method shall be. The experience of nearly a century 
has led the people there to believe that the preservation of the levees, 
leaving the bayous as sluiceways to take off the extra flood-tides in 
the spring-freshets, is the best and safest way ; and, so far as I have 
been able to form a judgment, from having been a resident of that 
section in the early part of my life, I have no doubt that that is the 
best way to accomplish the object. But that is a question for the 
Government of the United States, and for the parties interested to 
decide. Therefore, all I should deem it expedient for us to do, would 
be to recommend that the Government loan its credit to the States 
interested, under such restrictions as shall satisfy it, that it will not 
incur any ultimate loss. ‘That would seem to be judicious and proper 
action on the part of our Government, and I am prepared to recom- 
mend that; but to recommend a specific plan of any kind would be 
to go into a matter which is first to be presented to and adjusted by 
the States in interest, and then considered by the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. WeTHERILL, of Philadelphia: I rise with a great 
deal of embarrassment in the discussion of this question, because we 
really know but little about it. It is very important, however, for us, 
before we can properly understand the subject, in my opinion, to 
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know whether the reclaiming of the land or the improvement of the 
levees, will improve the navigation of the river. If it will improve 
the navigation of the Mississippi, in my opinion it becomes a national 
question, and in that case I think it would be wise for us to recom- 
mend national aid. But if it is merely to reclaim waste lands, it seems 
to me to be a question whether or not the States themselves should 
not make the improvement and reclaim the land. 

Again, sir, I doubt very much the propriety of the Government of 
the United States loaning its credit to any State. If this is a national 
matter, then the Government of the United States should take it in 
hand, have the necessary surveys made, furnish the money, and do 
the work. I know but little about the condition of those States, but 
I am told that they are not in a condition to meet the interest of the 
additional amount of debt that would be placed upon them by the 
improvement of those levees. I understand that it would amount to 
twenty-five million dollars. One of the States, if I am correctly in- 
formed, a little while ago considered an amendment to its Constitution, 
that up to the year 1890, the debt of the State should not exceed 
twenty-five million dollars. If one of these States, already largely in 
debt, saw fit to favor, and perhaps to adopt, an amendment to its 
Constitution, that its debt should not exceed twenty-five million 
dollars, and it is already, perhaps, very close to it, it seems to me 
that we should not ask it to promise to pay an additional sum to the 
amount of the interest upon ten million dollars. Take another State 
—Arkansas—with a population of four hundred axtd fifty thousand. 
That State is also asked to issue its bonds, and to agree to pay the inter- 
estupon the amount of five million dollars. That State has already 
pledged its credit to railroads and other improvements, to the amount of 
eleven million dollars, and that added to the present State debt, would 
run it up to some fifteen million dollars. As to the finances of the State, 
I know but little, but I am satisfied from its condition, holding as it does 
to-day, I am told, two million acres of land for unpaid taxes, that it 
is In no condition to assume this extra burden. When I look at this 
condition of things, and when I see these embarrassments, I am very 
loth indeed to ask the people of those three States, already taxed 
to their utmost, to assume the obligation to pay the additional interest 
upon so large an amount as twenty-five million dollars. Ido not oppose 
the measure because I do not understand it in its lengthand breadth. If. 
it is necessary to spend twenty-five million dollars for the improvement of 
the navigation of the Mississippi river, and the reclaiming of these lands 
comes in as incidental, then sir, it will meet my hearty support; then I 
should be satisfied to vote for a proposition to ask the Government 
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not to loan its credit, but to go to work and cause its engineers to 
see that the proper surveys are made, and to pay the expenses directly 
from the Treasury of the United States, instead of asking the people, 
already embarrassed by their indebtedness, to meet any of those 
expenses. I understand that a movement has been made in that 
direction, and if that is so I hope that we shall not agree to place any 
additional tax upon a people already overburdened. I notice in a 
Washington paper, under date of November 20, the following: “The 
Committee appointed at the last session of Congress, to examine the 
condition of the Mississippi levees, have performed their duty, and 
will submit a report to Congress at the approaching session, recom- 
mending that this work of keeping. the levees in order, be organized 
into a system, under the control of and supported by the National 
Government, and that a Bureau of Levees be created in the War 
Department, under charge of competent engineers, to attend to this 
matter.” It strikes me that this is leaving it in proper hands. J am 
told, and if I am wrong I hope J shall be corrected, that a proposition 
has been made that the State of Louisiana advance three million 
dollars to a private company for this purposg. 
Mr. BURWELL: That is not so. 


Mr. WETHERILL: I understood it to be so. I will close as I 
began, by saying that if it can be clearly shown to me that this is a 
national matter, I shall vote for the expenditure of twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars by the Government; but with my present knowledge, I 
can never vote to saddle upon a people already overburdened, the 
interest upon such an enormous debt. | 

Mr. KrrKLAND, of Baltimore: Without desiring to enter 
into the discussion or prolong debate, I merely rise to say, in behalf 
of the Baltimore delegation, that our Board of Trade, at a spe- 
cial meeting, called to consider the subjects upon the official 
programme, advised its delegates to approve this proposition. We 
considered that the States specified were exceedingly modest in their 
request. ‘They only asked to be put in a position of credit, to be 
able to do for themselves what many think, in view of its national 
importance, the General Government should do for them. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the enhanced value of the productions from 
these devastated and reclaimed districts, would enable the States to 
‘pay from taxation the annual interest, and create a sinking fund to 
pay the bonds at maturity; but the credit of most of the Southern 
States has of late been so much impaired by the reckless issue of 
bonds by some of them, that to negotiate the bonds to any reasonable 
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advantage, they require the endorsement of the Government of the 
United States, and under the present condition and circumstances of 
these States, we think what they so modestly ask should be granted, 
and our delegates will vote accordingly. 

Mr. Burwett, of New Orleans: I do not know how this 
precise resolution came upon the calendar. I do not know who pro- 
posed it, but infer that it must have received attention at the hands 
of the Executive Council of the Board at a previous session. I say 
this because I do not wish it to be supposed that the Board which I 
have the honor to represent is concerned in any way whatsoever in 
prompting any scheme or plan except such as may suit the wisdom 
of this nation to approve. I will dismiss this question of hydraulics, 
which has been argued with so much ability by my friend from Du- 
buque, (Mr. Monrog,) by saying that according to the letter of this 
resolution, these several States are required to subscribe or provide 
for the appropriation of millions of dollars for this purpose before the 
Government of the United States would be required to give them aid ; 
therefore, remitting to them the decision upon the question of the 
proper mode of making the improvement seems only right and fair. 

Now, sir, I have no intention of occupying the time of this Board, 
but I will read a proposition, with the approval of gentlemen present, 
all of whom are as deeply interested as myself in the navigation of the 
river, and in the protection of the cotton fields; every man who wears 
a shirt is equally interested with the man who cultivates the cotton, 
in this great question. ‘The weaver as well as the planter is interested 
in this question, and if there be a magnificent valley here, equal to 
and surpassing the Nile in its capacity for the production of cotton, 
then I submit that it becomes a question of national policy as to 
whether this great interest should not be protected and preserved. I 
will mention further that this area produced, before the war, nearly one- 
and-a-half million hogsheads of sugar ; it produces now one-fifth what it 
did before the war. Can the people of the country, paying the high 
price they do for sugar, consent that those lands shall be destroyed, 
when by extending national aid they can be preserved, and that without 
giving any such aid as alternate sections of the public land, as under 
the Swamp Land Act are given for the purpose of leveeing other 
lands that are subject to overflow? That is not asked. It is a perti- 
nent question how far the national interest is concerned in this matter. 
The aid of the Government is not asked as an act of benevolence to 
a people who have been unfortunate. I have had no opportunity to 
confer with other gentlemen who are as deeply interested in this sub- 
ject as Iam myself, and who are as much entitled to speak in regard 
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to it, but to show the perfect fairness with which this resolution is 
advocated by us, I will read, by way of argument, a substitute which 
I for one should be perfectly willing to vote for: 


Resolved, That it would be proper for Congress to make a loan of 
credit for the reclamation of the public domain and the preservation 
of the sugar and cotton lands subject to overflows of the Mississippi 
river, whenever Congress shall be convinced that such aid can be 
safely and judiciously extended. 


I think that commits no one. It waives the question of hydraulics, 
with, as the gentleman has said, thirteen engineers on one side and 
nine on the other. We ask nothing more from Congress than that. 

Mr. ATKInsoNn, of Boston: When I first read this resolution 
I thought I knew nothing on this subject; I now feel that I know 
something about it. I think I know now that this is, neither in its 
original form nor in the form of the substitute, a proposition for the 
improvement of the navigation of a great river, in which all the 
country would be interested. It is purely and simply a proposition 
that the Government shall extend its aid for the reclamation of certain 
lands which do not belong to the Government, to any great extent, 
which it cannot grant in alternate sections, from which it will get no 
benefit as a Government, except through some possible increase of 
wealth subject to taxation. ‘Therefore, it is simply asking the bounty 
of the Government for a private interest, — that certain lands which 
have paid heretofore for reclamation at a less price for cotton and a 
less price for sugar than now prevail, under a vastly more expensive 
system than now prevails, shall yet be reclaimed by the bounty of the 
Government. If they have paid heretofore for reclamation they will 
pay hereafter for reclamation when they are wanted; but inasmuch 
as there is not now under cultivation in cotton two per cent. of the 
area of the cotton States, inasmuch as there is now a vast area, 
even of bottom land not subject to overflow, uncultivated, requiring 
no levee system for its reclamation, and no expenditure of bounty 
upon it, it is simply a question of obtaining labor to raise cheap cotton 
or sugar. Why should we undertake, at this time, the reclamation 
of these particular lands as an aid to certain States whose credit has 
been so mismanaged (no matter through whose fault,) that they are 
unable to reclaim those lands themselves? Ido not want to touch 
upon political questions, but I trust that it will soon be in the power 
of every citizen of these States so to act as to redeem their ¢redit, 
and if it will help them to reclaim their lands, then will be the time for 
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them to do it. This is simply, taken in either form, asking the bounty 
of the Government for a private purpose, and as such I*am utterly 
Opposed to it, in any form in which it may be put forward. I 
can see no benefit to navigation. The navigation is open. The 
Government has for many years been looking to the establishment of 
a system for the purpose of improving the navigation of the river ; 
exhaustive reports have been prepared, considerable progress in the 
knowledge of hydraulics and engineering as applied to rivers, has 
been made, and the Government needs no stimulus to continue that 
investigation, and when the time comes that it shall be found that the 
- navigation of the river can be improved by the Government it will 
doubtless be done. Then it will be a question that will interest us 
all; now it is simply a question of the reclamation of land for private 
purposes, when there is already so much land that only the merest 
fraction of it has as yet been used. 

Mr. Hotton, of Milwaukie: To my apprehension, the 
proposition before us is hardly called for. The opinion of the 
National Board has heretofore been expressed in favor of the general 
improvement of the Mississippi river. We have repeated that ex- 
pression to the Government, perhaps more than once or twice, and 
that has embraced, in my judgment, all that we can, as a National 
Board, say. Now, we have upon this floor gentlemen of diverse 
Opinions, who are river men. One of the most practical of these men 
rises here and says that the leveeing of the Mississippi river is a per- 
manent damage to its navigation. Upon these questions, as has been 
so well observed by the gentleman from Dubuque, we cannot argue 
here, or take any action, for the reason that.we have no data to go 
upon. Therefore, it seems to me that all we can say is what we have 
already said, asking the General Government to take into its hands 
the improvement of the Mississippi river, as one of the channels of 
communication for the common commerce of the country. If, in the 
judgment of the engineers of the Government, they shall see fit to levee 
here or there, or to dam here or there, that is a matter for them to 
determine, after long investigation and careful experiment upon such 
grave questions. We have, therefore, I think, summed up this whole 
matter in our recommendations heretofore. If, under these recom- 
mendations, Louisiana can advance her interests, God speed her in 
that! If, under these recommendations, Arkansas can advance her 
interests, God speed her in that! But Iam utterly opposed to one 
part of this proposition ; to wit, that the Government shall give its 
endorsement to the bonds of any State. If it does it in one case 
it may do it in another. If it does it for Arkansas, it may do it for 
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Wisconsin, if any real or fancied occasion should arise for the endorse- 
ment of the Government. If it does it for a State, it may do it for 
a city. No, sir, we cannot endorse such a proposition, in my judg- 
ment, at all. Whatever may be the circumstances of Arkansas, 
whatever may be its want of wealth, that question is not involved in 
this issue. I would go further and say, that in a question relating to 
the prosperity of Arkansas, I hope it will never demean itself by 
going to the General Government and asking to be endorsed. I 
recognize its power as a State, its rights as a State, its dignity as a 
State, and I trust it will never go to any person or anybody and ask 
to be endorsed, in any matter of internal improvement that relates to 
its own development and the advancement of its own interests. If it 
is necessary for Arkansas to reclaim its waste lands, let it accept the 
assistance which the General Government has offered under the law 
for the reclamation of swamp lands, which is applicable to all the 
States alike. But for any object that relates to its own upbuilding 
and the advancement of the interests of its people, let it rely upon 
its own energies, and never call upon the General Government for its 
endorsement. 

I think I should not go too far, if I moved the indefinite post- 
ponement of this proposition, upon the ground that it is making a 
requisition upon the Government in behalf of interests which are local 
and private in their nature, and upon the further ground, that the 
National Board having recommended to the Government the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Mississippi river, it would be out of 
place for this body to enter upon any proposition of this kind. I will 
not, however, move the postponement, because I would do nothing to 
cut off the fullest debate or to check the widest examination. 

My. OPDYKE, of New York: With one amendment to the 
substitute which has been offered, I am prepared to vote for it. I 
should add the phrase, “ for the preservation of the navigation of the 
Mississippi.” Any gentleman familiar with those overflows from per- 
sonal observation, or through the accounts in the public press, knows 
that there is imminent danger at every large crevasse created in the 
levees, of changing the entire channel of the Mississippi, and perhaps 
rendering the access of large vessels to the sea thereafter impossible. 
I know that to be the condition of that whole district of country. I 
know that the levees of the Mississippi are the highest land in the 
whole region, and that, when once broken through, the waters not only 
destroy a vast amount of land and of crops, but at times hawe seriously 
threatened the very existence of the city of New Orleans. If these 
lands are left to run waste, and the waters of the Mississippi permitted 
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to take whatever course the law of gravitation may impel them to, 
we may find ourselves without any available outlet to the gulf 
stream. 

Now, if we can vote for the improvement of the navigation of 
rivers, as we have done; if we can vote for the construction of a 
ship canal round the falls of Niagara, as we have done; can we not 
with propriety vote for a resolution recommending Congress not to 
make an appropriation as an act of benevolence, per se, which I grant 
with my friend from Boston, Mr. ATKINSON, is not within the proper 
functions of Government — but to loan the credit of the Govern-— 
ment to a people greatly depressed in their material condition, and 
who are unable to do this work themselves, with such safeguards as 
shall secure the Government from any ultimate loss? I ask every 
gentleman whether the preservation of these lands, of the city of New 
Orleans, and of the navigation of the Mississippi, will not be the 
conferring of a great boon upon the whole country? We are fhere 
as the representatives of commerce: do we not desire that the navi- 
gation of the Father of Waters shall be preserved for all time to 
come, as an outlet for the products of this fertile valley? It seems 
to me that the proposition, in the form in which it is now presented, 
with the simple addition of the phrase I have suggested, is one which 
we can with justice and propriety support. 

I do not claim to have any knowledge of hydraulics myself, but I 
happen to know this fact, that at low water mark the waters of the 
Mississippi, at New Orleans, are at least fourteen inches below the 
level of the sea, which shows that the obstruction is at the mouth. 
Now, any one can arrive at the conclusion very safely, that the larger 
the body of water coming down any given stream, the greater will 
be the force to drive any bar that may exist at its mouth, further out ; 
and, in my judgment, that is the only way to preserve the navigation 
of the Mississippi. If the waters are left to run riot, we may reason- 
ably expect that, ere long, that river will cease to be navigable 
at all. 

Mr. Tayzor, of Cincinnati: I hope the Board will not 
vote on this question under an erroneous impression. I have to say 
here, that this resolution, as amended by the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from New Orleans, (Mr. BuRWELL,) is substantially and, I 
believe word for word, taken from a report presented to our Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce, about four years ago, by a Committee 
which satefor many weeks investigating the subject, of which Mr. 
Cook, my colleague, was chairman. It is, I may say, substantially 


his report. 
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The question of hydraulics is not involved in this matter at all, 
neither is the question of the navigation of the Mississippi river 
involved in it at all. We were visited in our city by delegates from 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, who came to us and wished us 
to recommend the National Government to endorse their bonds, to 
enable them to repair and complete their levees. Living on the 
banks of the Ohio, often in New Orleans, having a large commerce 
with that city, we were all familiar with the destructive character of 
the floods; we knew that they not only swept off vast amounts of 
‘ property, but that many lives were annually lost by them. We were 
well aware, too, that prior to the war, these States had taxed them- 
selves heavily for the construction of those levees, that the levees 
had fallen into a dilapidated condition during the war, and that they 
were now subject to those floods again; and after a careful investiga- 
tion of the subject, we came to the conclusion that, considering the 
depressed condition of those States, if they chose to go forward and 
tax themselves to build these levees again, as they could not sell their 
bonds in the market, it was only just and fair that the United States 
Government should loan them its credit, on condition that they im- 
pose such tax, with such guarantees, that the Government will be safe 
from ultimate loss. I am prepared to vote for that now. I agree 
entirely with my friend from Milwaukie, (Mr. Hoxton,) as to the 
rights of States and the dignity of States; but I tell you that that 
country was devastated and exhausted, and nearly destroyed by the 
war ; its resources were crippled to a ruinous extent. ‘These very 
lands which it is proposed to reclaim, will yield two bales of cotton 
to the acre, instead of the half bale which the uplands now produce. 
They are the finest lands of the country. My friend ArKrnson, if 
he will only allow those lands to be worked, will receive such cotton 
from there, that he will have to change all his machinery before he 
can spin it, the staple will be so long. 

But we put it partly on the ground of humanity, for, as I have said, 
there is a large loss of life annually by those floods. We put it again, 
upon the ground of good neighborhood and good feeling towards 
those people. ‘They say, “ We are prepared to tax ourselves, and to 
guarantee you from ultimate loss.” I say, then, let the Government 
give them its endorsement. 

T do not want the Board to vote nnder the impression conveyed by 
the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Oppyxker,) that this question has 
something to do with the navigation of the river, for it has nothing to 
do with it. ‘The river will run, the water will find its level, whether 
you levee the river or not. ‘That question does not enter into this 
discussion at all. 
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The simple question before our Chamber was this: These people 
said that they were prepared to tax themselves, that their Legis- 
latures were ready to do it, but that they could not sell their bonds 
without the United States endorsement. Now, what do we say? 
“Tf you wish to tax yourselves for this great public improvement, 
which will reclaim those valuable lands, if you make the security 
ample, let the United States give you its endorsement.” ‘That is all 
we ask; that is all they ask. They are the people to settle the ques- 
tion of hydraulics, if there is any question of hydraulics involved in 
it; but I do not believe there is any. Ido not believe, furthermore, 
that this is strictly a national question. If I regarded it as a national 
question, I should vote that the National Government undertake the 
work. But it will enure mainly, in my opinion, to the benefit of the 
people of those States, and in laying their taxes heretofore, they have 
discriminated between those lands immediately benefited and those 
remotely benefited ; the lands immediately benefited have been com- 
pelled to pay a much higher rate of tax than those remotely bene- 
fited. 

Now I am deere to vote for either of the propositions. If the 
gentleman from New Orleans (Mr. BurweELt,) prefers to press his, 
in that general form, I am prepared to vote for it. But this is a sub- 
ject we know something about. We spent weeks in investigating 
this matter. We had before us the most intelligent men from those 
States, and we had gentlemen on the Committee who were strongly 
in favor of the rights of the States, and against loaning the credit of 
the General Government. My friend from Milwaukie, (Mr. Houron,) 
will not go any further than I go in favor of economy and rigid 
accountability, and holding the Government squarely to its duties; 
but I do think, in this case, when these gentlemen come up and say, 
“Gentlemen, the war ruined us; all our works were destroyed; we 
want to rebuild those levees; we have great natural resources, which 
we can develop if you will lend us the capital to do this work ;” I 
think, I say, that the Government may well, under such circum- 
stances, step in and grant the desired aid, because, indirectly, the 
nation will be benefited wonderfully by the reclamation of these 
lands. ‘The finest cotton in the country is grown upon them, which nets 
three cents a pound more than the average price of that staple. 
Therefore I am ready to vote for the proposition of the gentleman 
from New Orleans, (Mr. BuRWELL,) or for the proposition as pre- 
sented here. | 

Mr. CanpueErR, of Boston: I was very glad to hear the 
speech of the gentleman who has just taken his seat, as, for one, I 
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should have voted in favor of keeping open the free navigation of 
the Mississippi river ; but he has so clearly stated that this measure 
is for the reclamation of land, and he dwelt so forcibly upon the fact 
that these lands are very rich, that it has decided me to vote against 
the proposition. Any one who comes to the West from the East, is 
impressed with the wealth and greatness of the country. No one 
can fail also to be impressed with the fact, that if there is any section 
of the country so rich as the gentleman has described, private enter- 
prise will develop it. I wish to say this, because I sympathize with 
the people of those States, in the distressed condition in which they 
find themselves, and I would go as far as any member of this Board, 
in extending any aid which might be required in their misfortune ; 
but it does not seem to me that any aid is called for in this case, for 
it is evident that private enterprise will do all that is needed to develop 
those lands. 

Mr. BuRWELL, of New Orleans: The Board will remem- 
ber that the question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Milwaukie, (Mr. Houton,) and the substitute offered by myself 
for the resolution under consideration. One gentleman has said that 
he wishes it distinctly understood by the Board, that this aid is not 
asked in behalf of navigation. I mean it to be distinctly understood 
by the gentleman who spoke last, (Mr. CANDLER,) and by all of 
you, that it is not asked as an act of benevolence. The substitute 
which has been proposed brings this question squarely before this 
body : “ Will Congress grant its aid in the reclamation of those lands 
employed in the culture of sugar and cotton, upon such terms as Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, may determine, or will itnot?” I prefer it in this 
form, because, since these resolutions were drawn three years ago, 
this question has assumed a very different position before Congress. 
Gentlemen here have alluded to the fact that a Congressional Com- 
mittee recently visited the region of the levees with a view of exam- 
ining how far iteis expedient on the part of the Government, to make 
appropriations in their aid. I chanced to be a member of a Com- 
mittee of Conference appointed by the Chamber of Commerce 
of New Orleans, to meet those gentlemen upon this subject. That 
Congressional Committee consisted of one -of the representa- 
tives from Louisiana, and others from other portions of the United 
States. These gentlemen examined this question so thoroughly 
as to satisfy themselves ; they have returned to their places in Wash- 
ington, and are prepared to make their report, as has been intimated 
here ; and the proposition is now submitted to this Board, whether it 
will, under any circumstances and for any cause, recommend to 
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Congress the granting of aid for the reparation of these levees. I am 
content that the vote be taken upon that proposition, and I shall 
certainly, with the utmost respect for my fellow-members of this Board, 
acquiesce in whatever may be its decision. 

Mr. Cook, of Cincinnati: My colleague, (Mr. Tayzor.) 
in his remarks made some reference to the consideration which was 
given to this subject by a Committee of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce. That was as far back as 1866, soon after the close of the 
war. As he said, the matter was presented to us by gentlemen from 
the States of Louisiana, Arkansas and Mississippi, as well as by per- 
sons interested in the navigation of the river. ‘The levees of the 
Mississippi, which had been a work of many years preceding the war, 
were carried on and built up mainly by private enterprise, with the 
aid of the States. Common experience had shown,.and I believe 
shows to-day, that that is the only practicable way of protecting that 
vast country from overflows. Still, I do not propose to discuss 
that question. I simply want to state one or two reasons which in- 
fluenced the Cincinnati Chamber in taking the action it did. 

To any one who has intelligence upon this subject, it will become 
clear, that in order effectively to protect this country from overflow, it 
will be necessary that there should be a general and uniform system 
of leveeing; that, under private enterprise, is almost an impossibility ; 
it is almost impossible to carry out a general system of leveeing by 
the States alone. Therefore, our Committee, after carefully consider- 
ing this subject, recommended that the system should be general and 
should be conducted under the direction of Government engineers, 
to be appointed by the Secretary of War. Iwill also state what my 
colleague, (Mr. Taytor,) has stated, that no consideration of the 
navigation of the Mississippi river entered into the question with us. 
Having had some experience in navigating the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, I think I can state very distinctly that no great advantage to 
the navigation of the channels of the river is to be derived from this 
system of leveeing. It is for the protection of the lands and crops of 
that country. -This fact should also be borne in mind,— and I refer 
to it simply to show the reasons which operated upon our minds at 
that time. It was just at the close of the war. Those levees had 
been mainly destroyed by the armies, — some of them by the Federal, 
and some by the Confederate armies and people. ‘Those States and 
cities themselves were too poor to do anything towards the leveeing or 
re-constructing the levees. ‘The gentleman from Philadelphia, (Mr. 
WETHERILL,) referred to the debt of the State of Arkansas. It is 
not so large as he stated; it is less than eight millions of dollars. 
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Mr. WETHERILL, of Philadelphia : Four millions of dollars 
of actual debt, with a pledge of eleven millions of dollars for railroad 
purposes. 

Mr. Cook: It is less than eight millions of dollars. They 
have authorized the issue of two millions of dollars of bonds for the 
purpose of building levees in their State. They are seven per cent. 
coupon bonds, interest and principal payable in New York. Under 
their legislation, the State has a right to lay a tax upon the lands 
which are reclaimed for the payment of the interest; and yet with 
this security, which I believe is ample, their bonds will not to-day sell 
in the New York or Cincinnati market for more than thirty-two or 
thirty-five per cent.; and yet the debt of that State is, as I have 
said, less than eight millions of dollars, and the population rapidly 
increasing. It was in view of this fact that we in Cincinnati con- 
cluded that it would be wise to ask the Government of the United 
States to endorse the credit of those States for the re-building of those 
levees, for the whole country is interested. We did not look at it in 
the light of private interest. Iam somewhat surprised that our friends 
from Boston, who are so largely interested in the Pacific Railroad 
enterprises, many of which have been materially assisted by: the aid 
which the Government has extended to them directly, should speak 
of this in the light of a purely private enterprise, and set themselves - 
iu such stern opposition to it. 

Mr. WETHERILL, of Philadelphia : The gentleman from 
Cincinnati, (Mr. Coox,) will find that the Legislature of the State 
of Arkansas, in 1868, granted the following aid to railroads : 


To the Cairo and Fulton Railroad, : - $2,000,000 
‘¢ Memphis and Little Rock Railroad, . 1,050,000 
«Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad, . 900,000 
« Little Rock, Pine Bluff and New 


Orleans Railroad, . : 3 750,000 
“Mississippi, Onach and Red River 
Railroad, ; ; A -°” 450,000 


And there is in all about eleven rathteig of dollars pledged to 
railroads. 


I admit that the present debt of the State of Arkansas may be but 
eight millions of dollars, but the State is pledged for eleven millions of 
dollars to aid in the construction of railroads; and although the 
bonds may not be issued, they will be issued just as fast as these 
roads are completed. 
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Mr. Suryock, of St. Louis: I do not wish to prolong the 
discussion upon this question, but it comes up from the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, and therefore it is due to that body that we 
should have something to say in relation to it. The remarks of the 
gentleman from Cincinnati, (Mr. TayLor,) seem to me the most 
appropriate that we have heard upon this question. Living upon the 
Mississippi, and contiguous to that country, we are often visited by 
the people of the lower Mississippi, and urged to take some action in 
relation to this great question, not only to redeem their lands from 
destruction, but for the preservation of the navigation of the river ; 
for I agree with the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Oppyke,) that 
that question is to some extent involved; but the great question is this, 
not only that the States of Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana shall be 
redeemed from the destruction caused by the war, but ultimately that 
the result may be for the general good of this country. Iam satisfied 
that my friends from Boston do not want to pay twenty-five cents a 
pound for their cotton, when the finest staple produced anywhere can 
be raised in Louisiana by the leveeing system for twelve-and-a-half 
cents a pound. By the constant overflow of the Mississippi river 
and the consequent destruction of lands,— the very finest of alluvial 
soil found in the world,— one million three hundred thousand acres 
less of land have been under cultivation this year than the year prior 
to the war, simply for the reason that the floods have been so destructive 
that the people are leaving those lands and fleeing to the uplands, and 
the result will be that those States, the finest cotton producing regions 
in the world, will sink into third and fourth class States. There is 
a remedy for this. ‘The people are ready to tax themselves to raise 
the money to build levees, provided they can sell their bonds, and to 
lay a tax of a cent upon every pound of cotton produced along the 
banks of the river to pay the interest; but you very well know how 
Southern securities are at present. Let any gentleman from 
Louisiana or Arkansas go to New York, and attempt to negotiate the 
bonds of either of those States, or come to this city, and attempt to 
sell them in this market, and he could not get sixty cents on a dollar. 
Why, then, should we not ask the Government to endorse these 
bonds, not in charity, but taking ample security, that the States may 
go into the market and raise money upon them? Is there anything 
wrong about that? Is that a private enterprise? No, sir; it is not 
only for the interest of those three States, but it is for the public 
good. ‘ 

I exceedingly admire the proposition offered by the gentleman from 
New Orleans, (Mr. Burwetu.) When we can see our way clear 
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to step forward and aid the people of these States in the production 
of cotton, and in the saving of their lands, the Government ought by 
all means to do it. It will be for the interest of those gentlemen 
from Boston, and for the interest of the people of Minnesota, and 
for the interest of every man who wears a shirt, and especially for 
our interest, to raise largely of this great American staple which pays 
our foreign debt. You are well aware that five-sevenths of the for- 
eign debt of this country has been paid by the export of cotton. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Boston: I have learned a little more 
now. It is neither an act to benefit navigation, nor an act of benevo- 
lence that is proposed; but an act to put the Government into the 
cotton business. If the Government wants to go into the cotton busi- 
ness, if these lands will produce two bales to the acre, as all we 
want for the present is two and a half million acres, the extension 
of the Iron Mountain Railroad on its own levee, down to Helena, 
Arkansas, which, I believe, would not cost twenty-five millions of 
dollars, or near it, will bring in perhaps five million acres of the best 
land for the purpose, and at only a bale to the acre, would add so 
much to the crop elsewhere, as to glut the market. If these lands 
will raise such an amount of cotton as has been stated here, there is 
nobody in the world to spin it, and will not be fora great many 
years. If the Government is disposed to go into the cotton business, 
let us do it cheap. ‘That is my answer to that. 

I have been rebuked a little for interfering in this matter, because 
the Union Pacific Railroad was aided by the Government, and because 
some of the people of Massachusetts got some benefit thereby. I 
should have utterly opposed the original grant to the Union Pacific 
Railroad, except as a war measure, as I would this, or any other grant 
of money, or anything in the shape of money, to private interests. 
The Union Pacific Railroad was a matter that has been defended as 
a.war measure. I had no interest in it, but the act having been done, 
I have defended it. It is yet a question whether the leveeing system 
is a benefit to navigation. It has been alleged by some hydraulic 
engineers, that the more you levee, the more detritus the river carries 
out to the bar, and consequently the more you impede the mouth of 
the river. Therefore, to ask the Government to construct the levees, 
as the gentleman from New York, (Mr. OppykxeE,) has proposed, is to 
ask it to increase the bar at the mouth of the river, and thereby 
prevent large vessels from coming up to New Orleans. This is the 
belief of some of the most scientific engineers. I do not want to ask 
the Government to adopt a system of leveeing the river, for fear that 
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we shall shut up New Orleans. I am prepared, however, to go to this 
extent: strike out from the resolution all that part which relates to 
bonds, so that it shall read, “that Congress is requested to enact such 
laws as may be necessary for leveeing the banks of the Mississippi 
river upon an uniform system, when the States may be ready to pro- 
ceed in the matter.” 

Mr. SEALY, of Newark: It seems to me that the National 
Board of Trade would not in any way compromise itself in the esti- 
mation of the American people, by passing the proposition, amended 
as proposed by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Orpyxe.) Ido 
not believe that the idea of the preservation of the navigation can be 
proved to be out of place in this connection. I believe that the open- 
ing of these crevasses, and the constant occurrence of these great over- 
flows of the water of the Mississippi must necessarily, to some extent, in- 
jure the character of that great Father of Waters as a navigable stream 
and as an outlet for the commerce of the great Mississippi valley ; 
but it seems to me that it is to take a very narrow view of this 
subject, to speak of it as merely a private interest. We have all 
heard from our boyhood of these great devastating floods sweeping 
away, in their currents, the products of thousands of acres and drown- 
ing out the people, sweeping away State boundaries, and deluging 
whole sections of country. I should be prepared to vote for the 
proposition as it stands, coming from the St. Louis Union Exchange ; 
but if in the shape in which it comes from the gentleman from New 
Orleans, (Mr. BurwWeELt,) it meets the desire of the people more 
immediately interested, it seems to me that this Board may very 
properly endorse it. Ido not propose to go back and inquire as to 
the cause; but the fact’ stands out that desolation has rolled over that 
country like a flood, and if we are not prepared in any way to help to 
build up the waste places, it would seem that we are taking a very 
narrow view of this matter. I hope, for one, that the National Board 
of Trade will not hesitate to pass this resolution as it now stands in 
its modified form, as proposed to be amended by tlie gentleman from 
New Orleans, (Mr. BurwWett,) and by the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. OppykeE.) 

Mr. STANARD, of St. Louis: I am in favor of the substitute, 
either with or without the amendment of Mr. Oppyxke. It seems to 
me of very little importance whether the amendment is attached to it 
or not. In the first place, I am of the opinion that the navigation of 
the Mississippi river will, to some extent, be benefited by the con- 
struction of these levees. ‘Those who know anything of the Southern 


country, and have ever travelled up and down the Mississippi river, 
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know that for hundreds of miles the waters of the river have been, 
for the past hundred years confined in their channel by these levees; 
they know that were it not for these levees, which were constructed 
many years ago, the waters would have spread out and run all over 
those rich and fertile lands, and devastated that entire country. We 
know that neither cotton nor sugar, the chief staples of that country, 
can be raised at as good advantage, upon any other portion of 
the lands of the South, as upon these very lands which we desire 
to reclaim, and which were reclaimed before the war, and which 
were then the lands of cheap production in that country. We 
know that since that time, the people of that country have been poor 
and in very distressed circumstances, and that the planters have not 
been able to keep up their levees, nor to cultivate the land. There 
is nothing more certain than that if these levees are allowed to break, 
the channels of the river will be widened, the water will be made 
shallow, and this whole country will be devastated. 

Now, what is the proposition of the substitute which has been 
offered? It is not that the Government shall furnish this twenty-five 
millions for the people of those three States; it is simply that the 
Government shall loan its credit, if it is satisfied that the security is 
good ; and if it is not satisfied that the security is good, it is to with- 
hold the credit. Now, how is the tax to be raised for the purpose of 
paying the interest upon these bonds and creating a sinking fund for 
their ultimate redemption? It is not upon the States of Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, but in accordance with the original propo- 
sition, and as contemplated in the substitute, the tax is to be levied 
upon the identical lands reclaimed, and those which reap the benefits 
of the work are to pay the cost of it, at a *cent a pound upon the 
cotton produced. It seems to me that the proposition is sufficiently 
guarded, and that the ends to be accomplished are sufficiently wide 
for us to vote unanimously in its favor. 

The question has been asked, “ Where did this proposition come 
from?” It came from the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, some three 
or four years ago. It was put upon the official programme of the 
Board, but it seems that during our previous sessions, we were afraid 
to take up this subject and discuss it intelligently. It has been passed 
over, informally, until now, without action, and at length it comes 
here to be met by us. It seems to me that we are prepared to vote 
for it; it seems to me that the benefits to be gained are ample, and 
that the guards which it is proposed to place around it in the amend- 
ments which have been offered are sufficient. 
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Mr. Oppyker, of New York: Before the question is put 
upon the' amendment, I desire to say a very few words in reference to 
the remarks that have been made by my friends from Cincinnati. 
They insist that if the levees of the Mississippi are allowed to remain 
as they are, it will not endanger the naviyation of that stream. On 
that point I most respectfully but.most eraphatically differ from the 
gentlemen. We all know that the Delta of the Mississippi is sur- 
' rounded by a vast plain, with not a hillock upon it. If the destruction 
of these levees is permitted to go on and the waters are left to. the 
sole control of the law of gravitation, they will be lable to diffuse 
themselves into multitudinous streams, no one of which will afford an 
outlet or inlet to or from the sea, and the city of New Orleans will 
become like one of the ancient cities of the plains, upon no navigable 
stream — an inland city, with its commerce destroyed. It is a question 
of uncertainty what form the streams would take; some one or more 
might be navigable, or they might not. We know that the leveeing 
system has thus far improved the navigation; it has increased the 
depth of water at the bar, instead of reducing it. As my friend has 
declared, it is an historic fact, that when navigation first commenced 
on that stream, the depth of water upon the bar was far less than it 
is to-day. Now, I insist upon this amendment as bringing the sub- 
ject clearly and entirely within the constitutional power and within 
the uniform practice of our Government. I admit, thatif it assumed 
the form of an act of beneficence or of benevolence, it would not be 
proper for us to recommend the Government to interfere, however 
strong the case, although we find that it has done so in many such 
cases, some of which have been referred to here, though I should 
never have been an advocate of such measures; but inasmuch as [ 
hold that allowing these levees to go to destruction, under the condition 
of financial inability and weakness of credit of that section of the 
country, would endanger the navigation of the Mississippi, I believe 
that it is the duty and the proper province of the Government to 
interfere. | 

Mr. StRANAHAN, of New York: I understand the tenor 
of the argument which justifies the action of Congress on this question 
to be about this: What the citizen cannot do, the municipality should 
do; what the municipality cannot do, the State should do; and what 
the State cannot do, that the General Government should do, for 
the general good. Now, this matter is beyond the reach of the 
counties or the municipalities along the shores of the Mississippi; 
it is beyond the power of the States bordering on that river, and it 
devolves upon the General Government to do just exactly that thing 
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which no other power has the ability to perform, and all that for the 
general good. I notice, sir, that gentlemen have forgotten to state 
one fact which I believe may well bear slightly upon this question. 
Those levees were destroyed, many of them, during the war, and the 
results of the war now bear heavily upon that people. I think that 
fact should be taken into account, and should draw strongly, not 
simply upon the sympathy, but upon the judgment and the good feel- 
ing of this body, now that the war is over, and we are a band of 
brothers together. (Applause.) 

Mr. WINsor, of Philadelphia : I move to strike out of the 
substitute the words “ by its credit.” Then it will read “aid to those 
States,” without any allusion to the way in which that aid shall be 
given. 

Mr. BURWELL: JI accept that amendment. 


Mr. Roprs, of Boston: I concur in the remarks of the 
gentleman who spoke last, but I think I have heard here repeated 
allusion to the fact that the destruction of these levees took place 
during the war. I think the proposition began in a doubtful shape 
and has got into one still more doubtful and complicated. I very 
much doubt whether either of these propositions will pass with the 
requisite majority, but I think now is the time to meet this question 
fairly and squarely, and not allow it to remain any longer upon our 
programme. I think we should settle what we will do with it now. 

My friend from Cincinnati, (Mr. Coox,) rather reproaches the 
Boston delegation because of the interest taken by our city in the Pacific 
railroad, to which the aid of the Government was granted. Now, I 
have said, and I must repeat, that I hope neither the Boston delega- 
tion, nor any other, will ever allow themselves to be moved from their 
duty by any such consideration. I hope every Massachusetts man 
will vote against every Massachusetts measure which he does not 
consider of a national character. I do not intend myself, and I hope 
no one else intends, to bring forward here any local measure for the 
endorsement of this National Board, and endeavor to secure its pass- 
age by any system of log-rolling —“If you will vote for this, I 
will vote for that.” I hope every gentleman will vote against every 
proposition that I bring forward, if he supposes I have any such idea 
in my mind. We have been told distinctly that we are not asked to 
vote for this measure as a means of improving the navigation of the 
river, or as an act of benevolence, both motives which I have no 
doubt have influenced our minds strongly. On what ground, then, 
can we vote for it? It seems to me there is a national reason why the 
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banks of the Mississippi should be kept intact at the expense of the 
General Government. There is something monstrous in these vast 
overflows, this enormous destruction which takes place through these 
frequent crevasses in the levees, and just as we voted last year that 
we were willing the United States Government should take charge of 
a great national canal, provided the control of it was ceded to the 
United States, so I confess I should be willing that the United States 
Government should take charge of the banks of the Mississippi, pro- 
vided the local taxes necessary could be levied by the United States 
to defray those expenses which would fairly come upon the States 
adjacent, leaving all the rest to be paid out of the treasury of the 
General“Government. But I do not feel, sir, that I could vote for a 
proposition so elaborate, so complete and perfect, as the one which is 
on our programme. It has been, I concede, admirably drawn, with 
the desire, I am sure, on the part of its friends, to prevent the least 
abuse by any improper appropriation, and yet I do not feel that it 
possesses such a national character that we can properly bring it before 
the General Government. I think we shail weaken our influence by 
the endorsement of any proposition for the promotion of a local 
enterprise. I think we should be very cautious how we endorse such 
a proposition. ‘The proposition of the gentleman from New Orleans, 
(Mr. BuRWELL,) with the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. OppyKke,) almost meets my wishes. I think it would be 
well to strike out that portion which says that it is proper for the 
United States to loan its credit. I think it a little gratuitous for us 
to say that it is proper for Congress to do this or to do that, without 
further inquiry. But I think that we might, with great propriety, pass 
a general resolution, recommending to Congress an examination of 
the whole subject of the navigation and levees of the Mississippi, and 
the protection of the lands subject to overflow along its whole length, 
and to take such measures as may be deemed proper by the General 
Government for that purpose. I do not like the form of either pro- 
position, and I should like very much, if it were possible at this stage, 
to moye that the subject be referred to a Committee of three, to consist 
of my friend from Cincinnati, (Mr. Coox,) the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Oppykkr,) and my friend from Boston, (Mr. Arkrnson,) 
in the hope that they might be able to devise some entirely unexcep- 
tionable proposition, for which every one of us can vote. I should 
be greatly rejoiced if it could take that form. Iam afraid I cannot 
vote for either of the propositions as they now stand. 

Mr. Cook, of Cincinnati: The gentlemen from Boston, for 
whom I entertain the very highest respect, seem to be a little sensitive 
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about a remark which, perhaps rather inadvertently, fell from my lips 
a few moments ago. I desire to say that I made mention of the 
Pacific railroad, for the reason that one of the Massachusetts gentlemen, 
in speaking of this thing, said it was a thing without precedent to 
press a matter of this kind upon the Government. I referred to the 
Union Pacific railroad, and said that the people of Massachusetts 
had been largely benefited by that and that they approved it. It was 
not with a view to anything personal. I further wish to say, that I 
have never encouraged in this Board anything in the nature of log- 
rolling, to which the gentleman from Boston, (Mr. Ropss,) has 
referred. 

Mr. Asx, of St. Louis: In regard to what has been said 
with reference to the aid granted by the Government to the Union 
Pacific railroad, I desire to say, that if that question was up, and 
there was no road across the continent from the Missouri river to the 
Pacific, I should vote aye. I think this Government lost no money, 
but, on the contrary, made a good investment, by the aid which it gave 
to the Pacific railroad, which supplies us with a direct route from 
ocean to ocean; and I think the Government will not lose any money 
if they step forward and aid these people, who, through circumstances 
over which they had no control, have been deprived of the ability to 
go on and perfect their levees. 

And here I wish to correct the impression that those levees were 
destroyed in consequence of the war. That is not true. The system 
of leveeing, which was initiated many years ago, to my knowledge, 
as I have been navigating that river for twenty years, was not fully 
perfected by the States along the borders of the river, on either side, 
but it was being gradually prosecuted towards perfection. The war 
came on, and of course interfered with their resources ; but long before 
the war, those levees were always subject to breaks and crevasses ; 
the States, however, along the borders, had money in their treasuries, 
they had property that could be taxed to raise money to build these 
levees, but the war has taken away the power of the people to pay 
this tax or to make these contributions to repair the levees, and the 
whole country south of Memphis, at least, is lable at any moment, 
by those levees giving way, to be overflowed, and the most productive 
portion of the country to be destroyed by the flood. I ask, in all 
candor, why this great Government should not direct its attention to 
the protection of a country so rich and beautiful as that country is? 
It scems to me that that would be the first movement of a wise states- 
manship. For that reason, I hope that this National Board of 
Trade, with its usual good judgment, will approach this question in a 
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fair and manly manner, and consider it in its broad, national relations. 
My opinion is, that the revenue derived from the productions of that 
country would be far greater to the Government of the United States 
than the amount involved in guaranteeing even ten millions of dollars 
of the bonds of the States, which, when their lands are protected from 
these overflows, they will be as able to pay as the Government itself. 

I hope and trust, for these reasons, and others which have been 
given by the friends of this measure, that this proposition will not 
fail, as my friend from Boston, (Mr. Ropes,) seems to fear it will. 
I have no objection to its going to a Committee, as he suggests, if thus 
any light can be thrown upon the subject, but I really do not think it 
is necessary. 

Mr. Burweiu, of New Orleans: I will remark to my 
friend from Dubuque, (Mr. Monroe,) who desires, as the gentle- 
man from Boston, (Mr. Roprs,) does, that there shall be a scientific 
reconnoissance of this great work, that if he will go to the work of 
General Humeuriss, (which I cannot presume that one so well versed 
in hydraulics as he is can have overlooked,) he will find that the results 
of the most profound investigation of the law of hydraulics, as applied 
to the rise and flow of this great body of water, are given by him. 

I shall object to the proposition to refer this subject to a Committee, 
which could not possibly present it in any stronger or better form than 
it is presented in by the substitute before you. I hope, sir, that the 
Chamber will vote for that proposition as it stands, with amendments 
or without them, as it may deem best, and that we shall know the 
opinion of this Board on this question. We simply ask that it be 
recommended to Congress that they examine this question, and that 
the Board express its opinion that it is proper’ to give Government aid 
to these levees. 

Mr. Atkinson, of Boston: Is it in order now to move a 
substitute for the whole matter as it stands ? 

The PRESIDENT: Yes, sir. 

Mr. ATKINSON: I move the following substitute : 


Resolved, That the National Board of Trade regards the question 
of improving the levees on the Mississippi river, as one of vital impor- 
tance to the whole country. That the attention of Congress is 
earnestly requested to the assistance of this great measure, by the 
enactment of such laws as may be necessary, to the intent that when- 
ever the States of. Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas, or any one 
of them, shall provide by law for leveeing the banks of the Mississippi 
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river within their respective limits, such improvements may be made 
upon a general and uniform plan, and that such portion of said im- 
provements as the navigation of the river may require, should be 
considered a fair subject for a national appropriation. 


The substitute was lost, by a vote of nineteen to 
twenty-three. 


Mr. Rorss, of Boston: I move that the resolution and 
amendments be referred to a Committee of three, to be appointed by 
the Chair, and that their report shall be the first business in order to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. Row.anp, of Cincinnati : I desire to state, very briefly, 
my objection to the form of the resolution presented. If the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi and its affluents, which mark the boundaries of 
States, is under the control of the General Government, then we 
should ask the General Government to make the appropriations 
necessary, without the intervention of the States at all. Iam opposed 
to any State coming to the treasury of the National Government for 
such a purpose. .I would not have any State humiliate itself by such 
an act. If it is the duty of the General Government to protect the 
navigation of the Mississippi, or to protect the inhabitants from the 
disasters that result from overflows, then we should go to the General 
Government directly, not indirectly. Then let us, if we believe this 
is a national object, ask of the General Government that it make an 
appropriation for it. 

Gentlemen have referred to the culture of cotton, as if the restora- 
tion of these lands was to increase the production of that staple. I 
apprehend it is a question of labor. If the South had more labor she 
could produce more and more cotton every year. 

Mr. Wriagut, of Chicago : I hope that the house will consent 
to the committal of this resolution. I myself, with the other 
delegates from Chicago, would be glad to vote for some proposition 
of this kind, but we are not prepared to vote on this question as it 
now stands. I hope, therefore, that the gentlemen who are interested 
in this proposition, will not force a vote upon it at present, and com- 
pel us to vote against it. We all want to vote in harmony. I think 
nothing would be gained by forcing a vote now, and it might cause 
some ill-feeling. I hope that the matter will be referred to a Com- 
mittee, that something may be presented which we can harmonize 
upon. Ido not think time is the great thing we are to look to now. 
We can afford to spend a little time in discussing this question 
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to-morrow. If any more light can be brought out to-morrow, I shall 
be in favor of more discussion. I therefore hope that the subject will 
be submitted to a Committee, and that the question may be presented 
to-morrow in such shape that we can all harmonize upon it. 

The question was put, and the motion to refer to a 
Committee agreed to, by a vote of twenty-seven to 
nine. The President appointed the following gentle- 


men as the Committee: 


J. S. Ropes, Boston, 
W. M. BurweE tt, New Orleans, THEODORE Cook, Cincinnati. 


Mr. WeTHERILL, of Philadelphia: I move that a Com- 
mittee of five be appointed to take into consideration subject number 
XIII on the programme — “ Direct Importations ” — and to report 
when that subject shall be reached. 

This motion prevailed, and the Chair announced the 


Committee as follows: 


J. P. WetHeriLt, Philadelphia, 
Tureopore Cook, Cincinnati, |. W. M. Burwett, New Orleans, 
GEORGE OppykE, New York, R. R. KirkKianp, Baltimore. 


The order of business was suspended, and Mr. K1rkK- 
LAND, of Baltimore, from the Committee on Credentials, 
submitted the following report on the application of 
the Pittsburgh Board of Trade to withdraw from the 
membership : 


At the meeting of the Board in Richmond two years ago, an appli- 
cation for withdrawal from membership from the Pittsburgh Board of | 
Trade, was presented and referred to the Committee on Credentials. 

The Committee reported that the Pittsburgh Board be permitted 
to withdraw, as provided by the Constitution, on the payment of its 
dues, the assessment for 1869 not having been paid. 

The Pittsburgh Board was immediately notified of this action ; but 
failing to make payment of its dues, continued under the terms of the 
vote in the Board, and just prior to the annual meeting a year ago, 
paid the assessments for both 1869 and 1870, withdrew its proposition 
to leave the Board, and was represented by its delegates in the annual 
meeting. It has received all the publications of the National Board 


during the year, and has been treated in all respects as being in the 
10 
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membership ; but it did not respond affirmatively or otherwise to the 
circular sent in February last, advising it of the amount of the assess- 
ment due from it for the year 1871. A reminder of this assessment 
being addressed to it on the 10th of November, a reply was received 
from the President, Mr. Grorege H. Tuursron, as follows: 


“In reply to yours of 10th, I would state that we sent no delegates to the session 
of the National Board of Trade at Richmond, (1869,) but, in lieu thereof, a notice 
of intention of withdrawing from the membership. Permission was granted, and 
we sent our dues to Buffalo, (1870,) with the delegates, in accordance with the 
resolution authorizing our withdrawal, and presumed our membership was ended, 
as we intended.” ; 


This was the first intimation received by any officer of the National 
Board that the Pittsburgh Board of Trade proposed again to retire 
from the membership. Its previous intention having been recon- 
sidered, and its delegates having participated in the proceedings of 
the meeting at Buffalo a year ago, it was not competent for it, under 
the Constitution, to seek again to withdraw until the present meeting, 
and then it would have to show that its dues for 1871 were paid. 

The Committee is of opinion that the Pittsburgh Board is clearly 
bound to pay the assessment for 1871, regularly notified to it last 
winter, amounting to one hundred and twenty-five dollars ; and it is 
hereby respectfully recommended that this Board be requested to 


make this payment, and that upon its doing so, its request for with- 


drawal be granted. 
It is also recommended that a copy of this report be transmitted 
by the Secretary to the Pittsburgh Board, in behalf of the Committee 


on Credentials. 
St. Louis, December 7, 1871. 


The report was accepted, and its recommendations 
were adopted. 

The Board then, in accordance with the vote of yes- 
terday, adjourned to Friday morning, at ten o’clock. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1871. 





The Board met at ten o’clock, the President in the 


Chair. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Burtinenam, of 


St. Louis, after which the journal of yesterday* was 
read and approved. 


Reports oF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. Ropss, of Boston: The Committee appointed yesterday 
on the subject of the Southern levees have agreed to a resolution, which 
they request me to submit to the Board. As I am unable to read it 
myself, I will request my friend, Mr. Coox, who has it in charge, 
to read it. 

Mr. Cook, of Cincinnati, read the report as follows: 


Resolved, That we earnestly request Congress to investigate the 
existing state of the navigation of the Mississippi river, and of the 
levees upon its banks, and to aid as far as may be practicable and 
proper the efforts of the States lying upon its course, to protect the 
adjacent lands from inundation, and to secure the permanent improve- 
ment of its navigation and levees. 


Mr. Saryocox, of St. Louis, moved the adoption of 
the report, and after a brief debate, it was agreed to. 


II.—NATIONAL PaActric RAILROADS. 


The Secretary read the resolutions presented at the 
meeting of the Board last year at Buffalo, from the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, as follows, and which 
had been continued upon the programme: 
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Wuereas, Another Pacific railroad is imperatively demanded to 
produce a healthful competition whereby the rate for freight and travel 
may be reduced, and greater accommodations secured for the public; 
and 

Wuereas, Justice to the whole country demands that the United 
States Government should grant such liberal subsidies and all such 
other needed legislation as will secure the most speedy construction 
of another great national Pacific railroad on a more central national 
route, which will more equitably subserve the interests of the whole 
country; therefore 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed to memori- 
alize Congress to grant such liberal subsidies and all other needed 
legislation as will secure the earliest possible construction of a more 
national central Pacific railroad to San Diego and San Francisco. 


An amendment proposed last year by Mr. BonnEr, 
of St. Louis, was also read, as follows: 


Wuereas, Another Pacific railroad is imperatively demanded to 
produce a healthful competition whereby the rates for freight and travel 
may be reduced, and greater accommodations secured for the public; 
and 

WHEREAS, Justice to the whole country demands that the United 
States Government should grant such liberal and needed legislation 
as will secure the most speedy construction of another great national 
Pacific railroad on a more central national route, which will more 
equitably subserve the interests of the whole country ; therefore 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed to memori- 
alize Congress to grant such liberal legislation as will secure the 
earliest possible construction of a more national central Pacific rail- 
road. Said road to be built by the United States Government of 
double track, and on which every one shall be permitted to draw his 
trains, whether as an individual or an incorporated enterprise, under 
similar conditions as lines of boats are allowed to navigate the canals 
of the country, taxing the tonnage passing over at a sufficient toll to 
maintain the road-bed in perfect order. 


Mr. Bonner, of St. Louis: M&M. President, —The 
productions, resources and climatic advantages possessed by this 
country are acknowledged to be superior and more widely ex- 
tended than may be found on any other continent. Our natural 
advantages, such as lakes, rivers, ocean harbors and an extended 
seaboard have contributed to our inland commerce and foreign 
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trade, but the growth of our commerce and the development of our 
resources were comparatively slow. ‘The new material life which has 
expanded into magnificent proportions and developed with marvellous 
rapidity came to us with the application of steam-power to the loco- 
motive, and of the lightnings for the conveyance of human thought. 
The multiplication of these agencies has quickened the pace of our 
material advancement and lifted high the standard of our civilization. 
If we shall continue to increase in the same ratio for forty years to 
come as we have since the introduction of railways, our population 
will exceed a hundred millions, and within the lifetime of. some who 
hear me, it will be equal to two-thirds of that of Europe to-day, and 
the time of a half dozen generations will find within our boundaries a 
population almost equal to that of the Celestial empire. This vast 
population, these millions of the human race, born of the spirit of our 
institutions, will of necessity enjoy the highest degree of intelligence, 
culture and civilization yet attained. Here the development and per- 
fection of the arts and agencies which bring blessings to mankind, will 
be realized in a degree hitherto unknown. Strrounded on every hand 
with resources rich and abundant, we shall behold the sublime spec- 
tacle of nearly half the human race congregated within the boundaries 
of our own nationality, struggling for the world’s supremacy in 
art, agriculture and commerce.. Such a mastery may be achieved, and 
such a mental, social and moral culture may be maintained only by 
the employment of such agencies as afford rapid and economic transit, 
the quickest possible modes of communicating thought and bringing 
mind and energy into contact and competition. These agencies are 
railroads and telegraphs. Wipe out, if you will, the railroads of the 
country, strike down its telegraph lines, go back to the days of turn- 
pikes and stage coaches, compare them with now, the advantages and » 
facilities of those times with what we enjoy, and you have some con- 
ception of the vigor of enterprise, the mental and physical activities 
which these agencies have imparted. At the close of the present 
century our railroads will stretch out to eighty thousand miles, and by 
the close of another, probably three times’ as many will be brought 
into requisition, enabling the people to place their products in the 
commercial marts and trade centres in successful competition with the 
world. But if the millions who inhabit the country, and the hundreds 
of millions who are’to follow, are to be benefited in the degree con- 
templated, if these stupendous agencies are to become mighty in the 
subjugation of the wilderness, and in bringing prosperity and blessings 
to the people, then their growth into monstrous monopolies must be 
checked without delay. 
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» It is painfully apparent that the great trunk roads of the country 
and their branches are rapidly being monopolized and brought under 
the control of a few persons. ‘The fifty thousand miles of railway, 
spreading out like net-work over the country, is a fearful power when 
lodged in the hands of the few. Such consolidations of power and 
the subordination of the material interests of the forty millions of our 
people to the dictation of less than a score of railroad managers, is 
an infringement on the rights and interests of the masses, and an 
usurpation on the part of these persons which ought not to be per- 
mitted. It is conceded that these gentlemen possess ability of the 
‘highest order, enterprise almost without a parallel, and an integrity 
equal to the average of our fellow-citizens, but the love of rule is an 
attribute of human nature, and the sway of power is, perhaps, man’s 
highest ambition, and when that power is the “almighty dollar,” and 


> 


the medium of its exercise a “soulless corporation,’ we may well 
apprehend the rigor of its rule; therefore it is that these agencies of 
material progress and power, these ultimate resources on which the 
country must rely for its advancement, should be held and controlled 
by the sovereign people. These great works of inland transit, con- 
tinental in extent and limitless in their influences upon the possible 
development of our resources, are the result of the munificent contri- 
butions of the people, either by direct subscriptions, or through the 
action of their municipal, county, State, or national legislatures. 
These are the people’s highways, built with their money, or means 
borrowed on assets supplied by them; they should be managed 
exclusively in their interests. The nation’s wealth and security are 
increased and perpetuated in proportion to the protection given its 
citizens in the possession of all the facilities which stimulate produc- 
tion and afford the rapid and economic movement of their products 
to the markets of the world. The combined power and influence of 
the railroads upon the interests of the people are without limit, affect- 
ing the selling value of every product and article of commerce in the 
whole land, as the managers may choose arbitrarily to raise or lower 
the rates of transportation. So close is the margin on many articles 
of trade, that the fluctuations of freights often determine whether a 
party makes or loses. The consolidation of these stupendous agencies 
is opposed to every public policy, the cost of transportation is increased, 
because competition is destroyed, the legislation of the States and the 
nation is' largely controlled by them; their power has been seen and 
felt in Washington for many years; their wealth is boundless and 
their power in Congress seems to be without a limit, and “they are 
steadily gathering new elements of strength to their already overgrown 
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and dangerous dimensions.” There is imminent danger in their 
accumulating power, danger to the financial interests of the people, 
danger to the material progress of the country, and I may add danger 
to the institutions which constitute the foundations of the Republic. 
Already one of these railway magnates, holding im his right hand the 
most powerful combinations of material forces, perhaps, of any man 
now living, and because of his supposed ability to control the votes of 
several of the States by throwing that combined railroad power into 
the contest, is named as a probable candidate for President of the 
United States. The centralized management of the nation’s high- 
ways of trade and travel in the hands of a few men, by whose 
combined action the courses of trade may be disturbed at any time, 
and most disastrous fluctuations in values produced by changing the 
rates of freight from one extreme to the other, is not the only phase 
ot the system which challenges the thoughtful consideration of the 
public. Our Pacific railroads cannot be built from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific ocean without Government aid and liberal subsidies, it 
is true, but the transfer of two hundred millions of acres of the pub- 
lic lands to some half dozen corporations is, to say the least, of doubtful 
propriety. 

The construction of these necessary highways is dependent entirely 
upon lands and Government securities granted by Congress. If, 
therefore, Congress is required to furnish the means for the erection 
of these works, how much better for the people it would be if 
Government itself would build the roads. This it could do with 
greater economy, furnishing to the people highways of a most 
substantial character, of double tracks and steel rails, when completed, 
to be open to the public, so that any one who chooses may engage in 
the business of transportation over its lines, subject to fixed rules and 
the payment of a toll on the amount of tonnage sufficient to maintain 
the road-bed in the best condition. Then bring all the lands along 
their lines into market at, say, a dollar and a quarter per acre. With 
the guarantee of cheap freights, which these lines would offer, and 
lands at prices within the reach of all, emigration would flow west- 
ward from the thickly-settled States and the Old World, occupying 
and: improving the lands, erecting those vast and fertile plains, 
hitherto the home of the savage and buffalo, into rich and populous 
States. Settlers would acquire their lands direct from the Govern- 
ment at reduced rates, and the evil of landed monopolies, vast as 
empires in extent, would be obviated. By the old method, the rail- 
road is built and operated as a monopoly, while the public lands are 
parcelled out to a few corporations which bring them into market at 
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prices three to four times higher than the Government rates, which 
prices most immigrant families are unable to pay; thus, with the 
certainty of high rates of freight and travel, and yet higher prices for 
lands on which to erect homes for their families, the march of empire 
toward the setting sun is checked at the beginning of its great 
campaign. Sir, these lands belong to the people; they are the home 
and heritage of the pioneers of our civilization and the lovers of our . 
institutions who come from foreign shores seeking homes beneath the 
emblem of our nationality. These honored sons of toil, who go forth 
with brave hearts and willing hands to the subjugation of the wilder- 
ness, are not usually capitalists, and the small means they possess are 
required to carry them to the front and supply the necessary imple- 
ments of husbandry. Thousands are deterred from the undertaking, 
while thousands who have the hardihood to try it, are saddled with 
an indebtedness to the railroads for lands at high prices, which requires 
years of ceaseless toil to liquidate. The material growth of the 
country is not dependent merely upon the virtues and intelligence of 
the people, but also upon their productive energies, bringing forth from 
the soil and mine new creations of wealth and power. Hence it is 
that when this noble army of pioneers go forward in their grand 
crusade to open up new fields and dig from. the “gold-ribbed hills ” 
new treasures, the Government should furnish them not only with 
highways that would afford them advantages of competition, but should 
give them the lands which they crown with golden sheaves at the 
merest nominal cost. The magnitude of Congressional land grants 
to a half dozen corporations is out of all proportion, and in excess of 
the aid required for the accomplishment of the work. 

The construction of these Pacific railroads is a national necessity, 
to benefit the commerce of the country, bring its out-lying resources 
into requisition, and bind our vast domain together in unity and 
strength, a stupendous undertaking, calling for vast expenditures of 
money. But contemplate the magnitude of the gifts conferred. 
From the most reliable data at hand I estimate the land grants alone 
at say two hundred millions of acres, equal in extent to four and one- 
half times the area of all the New England States, more than six 
times as large as New York, and out of which may be carved eight 
commonwealths, each equal in area to the great State of Ohio. Es- 
timate these lands at an average of four dollars per acre, and you 
have the almost fabulous sum of eight hundred millions of dollars, 
equal to one third the national debt, and to an equal proportion of 
all the capital invested in the construction and equipment of all the 
railroads in the United States, including the several Pacific roads. 
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Mr. Jay Cooke and his associates have a charter for the North 
Pacific railroad and a land grant of fifty millions of acres. These 
gentlemen have published a pamphlet in relation to the enterprise. 
Following is what they say of the value of the Government gift, viz. : 


“ Ttis a small estimate to say that if this grant is properly managed, it will build 
the entire road connecting with the present terminus of the Grand Trunk through 
to Puget Sound and head of navigation on the Columbia — fit out an entire fleet 
of sailing vessels and steamers for the China, East India and coasting trade, and 
leave a surplus that will roll up to millions.” 


And thus it is that Congress, with a lavish and reckless hand, has 
granted a single corporation means adequate to build and equip’ an 
entire railroad from Lake Superior to Puget Sound on the Pacific, 
and headwaters of navigation on the Columbia river. It would seem 
that this ought to suffice, but enough remains to “fit out an entire 
fleet of sailing vessels and steamers,” to drive from the ocean the 
merchant marine placed there by private means and enterprise, 
and monopolize the entire “ocean traffic of China, India and the 
coasting trade.” . 

|The speaker’s ten minutes having expired, the 


time was, on motion, extended, and he proceeded. ] 
How long can an independent merchant marine remain on the 
Pacific waters? They will be compelled to furl their sails, extinguish 
their fires, haul down their streamers and surrender at discretion in 
the presence of this stupendous monopoly. But hear them while they 
proclaim that yet enough remains “to roll up to millions of dollars 
more.” It may be pleasant for these gentlemen to have donated to 
them trans-continental railroads, ocean fleets and landed empires, 
with millions for pocket-change, but it is a luxury and a liberality 
which the working men and tax-payers of the country cannot well 
afford. Congress has no right thus recklessly to alienate the public 
property, discriminate against the many in favor of the few, or build 
up the one at the expense of the other. © But consider for a moment. 
Congress has parted with the public domain, supplied the means for 
building the Pacific railways, and when the work is accomplished 
they belong to neither the Government nor the people. Located 
hundreds of miles apart, 10 competition is afforded, and the managers 
have it in their power, by high rates of charges, to take from the 
people along their lines the last dollar of the profits of their labor. 
A leading journal of the country says: “The broad prairies of the 
West, the boundless stretches of rich agricultural and mineral lands 


are God’s gift to the nation; they are a holy trust that should be 
ll 
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safely guarded as the source of its greatest and truest prosperity.” 
Referring more specifically to the centralized power of railway cor- 
porations, the Pittsburgh Commercial complains that, “already forty 
millions of people are thus in the power of a half dozen men, who 
have more real authority than so many European Sovereigns.” The 
New York Heonomist affirms that ‘these combinations show how 
completely the public are at the mercy of these great corporations 
which they have created.” The Chicago Republican remarks: “ Let 
the managers who are arranging for this consolidation and that, who 
are cutting down freights and now crowding them up to exaction, thus 
for ever unsettling regularity and soundness in business conduct ; who 
are taxing the local business for the many for the through traffic of 
the few; let these men remember, as they manipulate their millions 
in the stock-market with some new schemes of consolidation and pub- 
lic oppression, that the days that are coming are sure to bring 
protection and reparation to the public.” The New York Herald 
concludes an article on the subject in the following suggestive words : 
“ There is no effective way of reaching these monopolies but through 
the General Government. Congress must, sooner or later, and the 
sooner the better, make laws to regulate the railroads and_ their 
charges. ‘These roads are now the great arteries of internal com- 
merce, as much as rivers are, and Congress has power under the 
express provisions of the Constitution to regulate commerce among the 
several States. As the lines connect and run through the different 
States from one end of the country to the other, it is certainly the 
duty of the National Government to make laws for controlling and 
regulating the commerce through them, and thus protect the people 
in their intercourse and travel against a dangerous monopoly.” Sir, 
fifty thousand miles of railway now traverse the country. Forty 
millions of people with their interests are dependent upon them. In 
a few years fifty thousand miles will be added, while a hundred mil- 
lions of people will be affected by them. How shall they be 
manipulated for the weal of the whole people? 

The railroads of the whole country are the people’s highways. 
The exclusive privilege of erecting, owning and operating them along 
designated lines was granted to encourage their multiplication, that 
the public might enjoy the advantages of transit on reasonable and 
equal terms. ‘The interests of the public were paramount, that 
of the share-holders secondary. When, therefore, the conditions on 
which the concessions were made are violated, and the interests of the 
people put in jeopardy by oppressive and discriminating management, 
it becomes the duty of Congress, in the exercise of its high prerogatives, 
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to enforce such control over them as will give protection and security 
to the people. Railroads have become the arteries of our inland com- 
merce. In the exercise of its constitutional power Congress should 
enact such national laws, general in their application, as will eradicate 
evils of monopoly and oppressive discriminations that have grown up 
and become a part of the system, and yet not obstruct the free and 
harmonious action of the railway companies in handling the freights 
of the country. While the shareholder should be protected in his 
legitimate rights of franchise, the nation’s highways of transit and in- 
tercommunication, for its own security in peace and in war, should be 
under the absolute control of Congress. But “another Pacific rail- 
road,” says the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, “is imperatively 
demanded to produce a healthful competition whereby the rates for 
freight and travel may be reduced and greater accommodation secured 
to the public.” How can these important results be secured? In 
my opinion, since every mile of the Pacific railroads is built with 
means supplied by Congress, greater economy would be realized to 
the people, and the objects sought by the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change would be attained in a more eminent degree if the work 
should be accomplished by the Government itself. I do not propose 
that the Government shall enter into the business of transportation, 
that it shall have an army of employees receiving, forwarding, or in 
any way handling the railroad tonnage of the country whereby 
revenues may accrue to the national treasury. All the advantages, 
profits, revenues and emoluments which arise from creating, transport- 
ing and distributing the commerce of the country belong to the people. 
No work of the: General: Government should be brought into com- 
petition with them. So vital are the questions of cheap production 
and economic transit to the welfare of the people, that Congress 
should subordinate these public highways, and make them, to the last 
degree, tributary to their prosperity. The plan proposed is that the 
Government shall build a railroad from the Mississippi river to the 
Pacific ocean, to be double track and of steel rails, built in the most 
substantial manner, furnished with station-houses and water facilities. 
On this road-bed, ample for the accommodation of thousands of trains, 
every one who chooses, whether as an individual or in an incorpo- 
rated capacity, may enter upon the business of transportation, subject 
only to such rules, restrictions and stipulations as shall be prescribed 
by Congress or a Government superintendent, the tonnage passing 
over it to be charged a toll only sufficient to keep the road-bed in 
the most perfect order. The work of construction and the supply of 
material to be let to the lowest responsible bidders; contractors to 
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receive in payment Government bonds at par. As soon as the road 
is opened, the public lands along its line to be brought into market at 
the lowest practicable rates to actual settlers, the proceeds of which 
shall be sacredly pledged to the retirement of the construction bonds. 
By this mode of ‘construction the Government is informed in advance 
of the exact amount of expenditure required. There are no govern- 
ment employees save the chief engineer and _ his assistants: ‘The 
Government is annually expending millions of dollars in maintaining 
in navigable condition the lakes and rivers over which a large part of 
the inland commerce of the country is moved, and in opening the 
ocean harbors which give our trade an outlet to the markets of the 
world. 

There can be no constitutional reasons why the artificial highways 
of the nation, the great trans-continental trunk lines, shall not be 
erected and maintained in the same manner, for the accomplishment 
of the same paramount objects. The public indebtedness is not aug- 
mented, but by this manipulation of its assets —— otherwise valueless 
— the nation’s wealth is increased a hundred fold, and its treasury 
replenished from a thousand sources, stimulated by the creation of new 
enterprises and industries. ‘The individuals or companies engaged in 
transportation over this national road-bed would afford an equal and 
the necessary competition, which as many independent railways would 
offer, without the enormous expenditure of capital which their con- 
struction would involve. “Rates of freight and travel would be 
reduced,” for the tonnage transported would not be taxed to pay 
interest on a bonded indebtedness nor dividends on capital stock, as 
neither of these liabilities would exist against the road; every 
station would have the advantage of competition equal to those 
enjoyed at the landings on the banks of the rivers, lakes and 
canals of the country, and the evils of exorbitant and discrim- 
inating local tariffs would be obviated. “For the year 1870, the 
railroad tonnage of the country rose above one hundred millions of 
tons, and the earnings exceeded three hundred millions of dollars. 
It is believed from most careful estimates that on the proposed plan 
the rates of freight could be reduced at least one-fourth. On this 
hypothesis the saving to the people that year would have been 
seventy-five millions of dollars. According to the lowest calculations 
our railroad tonnage will duplicate itself every ten years. With this 
reasonable increase, thirty years will open the twentieth century, with 
a railroad tonnage of eight hundred million tons, and an annual 
saving in freight to the people at that time of six hundred millions of 
dollars—a sum adequate to pay the accruing interest upon the 
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national debt with an excess of four hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars, which, if applied for the purpose, would extinguish that en 
tire liability in a little more than a half decade. If, therefore, the 
plan suggested will accomplish results so stupendous, it should be in- 
augurated without delay. Not only should one such work be 
accomplished by Congress, but with the exigencies and demands of 
a population increasing with a marvellous rapidity these works should 
be multiplied. Nay, more than this, the great central lines of the 
people’s travel and commerce, spanning the continent from ocean to 
ocean, should be owned in the same way, with a system inaugurated 
that should gradually bring all the roads of the country under the 
same rule, compensating the shareholders therefor on a similar plan 
to that adopted by France and Belgium. ‘The telegraph will of 
necessity fall under Government ownership and Congressional control. 
Sir, let these stupendous agencies, for the development of a continent 
and building up its wealth, majesty and independence, and for the 
exaltation of American civilization, resemble in their freedom and in 
the manipulation of the commerce passing over them, the great natural 
highways, traced on the bosom of the continents by the finger of the 
Almighty when He created the world for man’s abode and benedic- 
tion. If the old system is inadequate to the full development of the 
nation’s treasures, we should not falter in the inauguration of the new. 
In a word, I would have a double track road-bed traversing the con- 
tinent from sea to sea, owned by the National Government, to be paid 
for from the sale of the public lands to actual settlers at reasonable rates. 
For the vehicles of transportation passing over it, it should be as free 
as the rivers and lakes for the boats and steamers which navigate 
them. As the latter are under the control and regulations of Con- 
gress, so should the former be. (God made the great waterways of 
travel and transit from North to South, and they are free. Those 
which blaze the pathway of empire across the continent from East to 
West are of man’s creation, and should be equally free. The beds 
of the former are maintained intact for the passage of boats and ves- 
sels with means drawn from the National treasury, while that of the 
latter should be maintained for the passage of trains by a toll upon 
its tonnage. Upon the former are floated the argosies of an empire. 
On the latter I would let loose 


“The matchless steed of the strong New World, 
As he champs and chafes with a strength untold.” 


And as he traverses the nation’s highways, the music of his 


Tron hoof and his steel-clad heel ’’ 
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will reverberate among the hills and plains of a continent. Along 
vthe lines of his pathway, cities and towns will spring up, industry will 
be stimulated and the sources of wealth multiplied a thousand fold, 
while the nation’s commerce, literature and civilization will rise into 
colossal proportions. The golden treasures which nestle in the bosom 
of the mountains, the flowing vintage from the vine-clad hills and the 
richer productions of the exhaustless valleys, will be brought into 
requisition, and the people be satisfied as they gather the fruits and 
contemplate their victories of peace. (Loud applause.) 


Mr. Geo. L. Buzsy, of Philadelphia: Mr. President :-—I 


presume that we all experience, at times, a desire that there might be 
for a time, a suspension in this march of public improvement and of 
these enormous outlays, and that we might enjoy a season of rest. 
After the construction of one great Pacific railroad line, we feel as 
if there ought to be an interval of repose, that we may collect our 
energies, before we proceed to another task, equally stupendous. But 
the impetuous energies of this country allow of no such suspension. 
When we reflect within how short a period some fifty three thousand 
miles of railroad have been constructed, and that every mile that has 
been laid makes occasion for the construction of two or three more, 
and that the next fifty thousand miles will be constructed within a very 
much shorter period than the first fifty thousand, and that the popula- 
tion of the country in the year 1900 will be one hundred millions, 
we perceive that there can be no such thing as rest in connection with 
this subject, and that we must advance. 

Conceding this, and that other great Pacific railroad lines must be 
built, and keeping in view the past policy of the Government in re- 
gard to their construction, I for one hail with great satisfaction the 
“new departure” taken by the gentleman from St. Louis (Mr. 
Bonner,) on this subject. I think, indeed, the time has arrived when 
the railroad enterprises of the country should be conducted under 
new auspices and upon new principles, and if at the last session of 
this body, I entertained a doubt on this point, it has been dissipated in 
the interval. JI have seen how this process of railroad consolidation 
has been moving on with giant strides from day to day, until we are 
told that there is one railroad official in these United States who is 
the most powerful man within our entire territory. Sir, should that 
thing be? And are we prepared to resign our rights and liberty, and 
whatever else pertains to us as citizens, to the control of these mighty 
corporations? If there must be concentration of power,—and un- 
doubtedly these great enterprises cannot be carried forward without 
it, let that power be lodged in the legitimate quarter —in the 
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Government of the United States, constituted by us, and in its compo- 
nent parts, its individual members, subject to removal by us. If we 
cannot trust the Government, can we trust a few men outside, bound by 
no responsibility, and actuated only by the consideration of their own 
interest? I think not, Sir. The Government of the United States must 
exercise a consolidated and concentrated power. I know it is often 
said that that is very undesirable; that we do not want so powerful a 
centralized government; that it will be converted into a tyranny. 
But as the country grows in extent, the centralizing power grows with 
it; and as our people are bent upon the acquisition of new territory, 
so the central power that should hold the reins and guard the inter- 
ests of the entire Republic with sacred fidelity, must always increase 
in its power; the one thing is inseparable from the other. I want no 
statute laws for the regulation of my family; a little country town 
can dispense with a mayor and policemen; but just exactly as the 
social elements increase in magnitude, we observe new agencies come 
into existence, and new powers are bestowed. In this way, I believe 
that the Government of the United States will, in the construction of 
this railroad, exercise a power properly vested in itself, and which in 
its magnitude and reach, could not, with any safety or propriety, be 
vested in anybody else. 

For one, therefore, I am prepared, upon matured conviction, to vote 
for the adoption of the proposition, which requests the Government of 
the United States to enter upon this business of railroad construction. 
I had last year a feeling of opposition to an enterprise of this kind, 
because it was proposed to build the road by still further donations of 
the public lands, and I could not and would not vote for a proposition 
like that, because that it is which concentrates in a few railroad mo- 
nopolists all the power of the country. Now, sir, the proposition 
submitted to us by the gentleman from St. Louis (Mr. Bonner,) dis- 
penses with this unpleasant feature, and I can therefore cheerfully 
agree to it. And moreover, I had the honor, at the last session at 
Buffalo, to advocate a system which should throw open the railroads of 
the country to the use of individual transporters, depriving the rail- 
road corporations of the power to place rolling stock upon the road, 
which invests it with a vast personnel, which can be applied to political 
purposes, for the furtherance of its own schemes of aggrandizement. 

I have said that the public, under the proposition from St. Louis, 
would use these roads, and I think there could be no difficulty in 
working them under the plan proposed. I have had an opportunity 
to make some practical observations on this subject. Tor years, I did 
business with a railroad in the interior of Pennsylvania, of some fifty 
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miles in length. When that road was started, its business was small, 
but presently the people in the country adjacent to the road put upon 
it their own rolling stock, and every few miles along the line of the 
road a warehouse could be found. The individual transporters owned 
their own cars, and paid a certain consideration to the owners of the 
road for the use of the track. ‘The system worked admirably; the 
road continually advanced in prosperity ; it paid very handsome divi- 
dends and laid by a large surplus; the individual transporters, having 
for their customers their own friends and neighbors, were anxious to 
oblige, and every interest was thoroughly protected. So great, how- 
ever, was the prosperity of this road, that it naturally excited the cu- 
pidity of a larger corporation, in direct connection with it, and the 
time came when it was absorbed and swallowed up, to the very great 


dissatisfaction of the people of the neighborhood, who found them- 


selves far less satisfactorily served by the officers of the larger road 
than they had been by their friends who had previously conducted the 
transportation. I see in this example an illustration of how well the 
thing might work on a larger scale. If, in all the great cities of the 
West, a dozen or twenty or more individuals owned cars of their own, 
and were able to compete with each other for the transportation be- 
tween the East and the West, you can see what an advantage that 
would be to the community, and how thoroughly mercantile the oper- 
ation would be, placing the price of transportation upon precisely the 
same footing as the price of flour or pork, or any other commodity in 
the market. | . 

I find here in the resolutions as submitted by the gentleman from St. 
Louis, (Mr. BonneER,) a certain degree of indefiniteness. They call for 
the construction of a railroad line, without precisely defining the 
route, from which I infer that the friends of the proposition are more 
concerned, and I think very properly, about the principle that they 
are anxious to promulgate, than they are about the precise line which 
the road shall take. But, sir, this indefiniteness extends a little fur- 
ther, and with a view to assist in the favorable consideration of this 
proposition, I take the liberty to submit an amendment, not intended 
in any way to baffle the purpose of the gentleman from St. Louis, 
(Mr. Bonner,) but, as I said, to give a little more definiteness to the 
proposition. With your permission, I will read it: 


Resolved, 'That the General Government shall not build more 
than a certain length of road, hereafter to be defined, in any one year, 
and that the length to be built within that limit shall be determined 
by the amount of sales of the public land adjacent to the proposed 
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line of road in each year, after the first year of construction; and 
that the said length of road to be built shall bear a certain ratio, here- 
after to be defined, to the said amount of sales of public lands. 


Now, I presume that the idea with regard to the construction of 
this road is not to strain the Government, but to ask its assistance in 
such shape that it can be properly afforded, and rather to extend it 
over a considerable period than to advance with too much haste. 
Now, then, the second portion of the amendment states that the limit 
of construction each year shall be determined by the sales of the pub- 
lic land adjacent to the proposed line. This is proposed, in order 
that the Government may not advance in the construction of the road 
beyond the growth of population. 

I have intended to provide, by this amendment, that the advance 
in population should be in some degree proportionate to the advance 
in the construction of the road; that with the road a population 
should travel, that can place fences upon the road. If in the course’ 
of construction, it should be found that the sales of the public land 
adjacent to the line of the road decreased, then the construction for 
the coming year or two would also decrease, and the whole improve- 
ment, railroad and population, would move on par? passu, to a definite 
conclusion. In this way, I think that the difficulty which I expe- 
rienced last year in considering the subject might be removed. We 
talked then of constructing a railroad of over a thousand miles, 
through a country unable to support it, which would be a great objec- 
tion. Now, by this amendment, we provide for the gradual construc- 
tion of the road, and thus meet that objection, making, as I said, 
population advance pari passu with the construction of the road. 
That is all I have to say upon the subject. I submit the amendment, 
heartily approving of the resolutions submitted by the gentleman from 
St. Louis, (Mr. Bonner,) and hope the amendment will pass. 

Mr. Arxinson, of Boston: I have been very much im- 
pressed with the arguments made in favor of a great national line of 
railway. I feel great sympathy with the objections taken to the pres- 
ent system of railway management, and although, in my limited 
experience, I find that that portion of the cost of production which 
consists in railway transportation has advanced less in the last ten 
years than any other element in the cost of production, yet I should 
be glad to see the business hand of the Government, which we all 
know proceeds with absolute purity and freedom from corruption and 
political affiliations, and which we know always constructs its works 
in the very best and most economical manner, — I should be delighted, 
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I say, to see this great hand stretched forth to bless me and all my 
neighbors down in the remote corners of New England. But, sir, 
I find one great objection to this plan. It starts from the centre, 
but its blessings would not reach the remote circumference of the 
circle. That government which is partial, and which neglects the 
feeblest part of the community, is not the Government of which we 
boast; and for this reason I beg leave to submit an amendment to the 
amendment, which, although it is a little inconsistent with that sub- 
mitted by my friend, the gentleman from Philadelphia, (Mr. Buzsy,) 
will yet convey to the Board my idea of what ought to be done in this 
case. I therefore propose to add to the amendment, as submitted by 
the gentleman from St. Louis, (Mr. Bonnrr,) to the original resolu- 
tions, the following language. Before I read it, however, permit me 
to say, that I see no reason for any delay in the prosecution of the 
work. It is proposed to borrow this money, and we all know that 
‘‘a national debt is a national blessing.” I do not see the least 
reason, therefore for being slow. 


Resolved, 'That, when such main line shall have been built, jus- 
tice to the country demands such liberality and needed legislation as 
shall give every town and city in the United States a railroad con- 
nection with said main line; such branches to be constructed by the 
Government in the same manner as the main line, and subject to the 
same conditions and regulations, unless the needs of towns with less 
than five thousand inhabitants may be satisfied with a single track. 


I do not want, on my farm in the neighborhood of Boston, six and 
a half miles out, — where the land is worth only two hundred dollars 
an acre, with the buildings on it, because there is no railroad connec- 
tion with it,—Ido not want to lose the benefit of this great main 
artery, a Pacific railroad. Why should I not have it, as well as 
everybody else? ‘Therefore, I hope my amendment will prevail, 
though I do not promise to vote for the resolutions, if the amendment 
is adopted. 

The PRESIDENT: I will suggest that, in its present form, the 
amendment is out of order. An amendment was offered to the origi- 
nal proposition by the gentleman from St. Louis, (Mr. BonNER,) to 
which an amendment is offered by the gentleman from Philadelphia, 
(Mr. Buzpy,) being an amendment to an amendment, and we have 
gone now as far as we can go, unless some substitute should be offered 
for all the propositions. 
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Mr. ATKINSON, of Boston: I think it will be sufficient that 
I submit my amendment for information. I shall be quite satisfied 
when the time comes to offer it again. 

The question was then put on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Buzsy, and it was lost. 


Mr. OPDYKE, of New York: Inasmuch as I find myself 
unable to vote for the proposition before the Board, I deem it proper 
to ask attention for a very few moments, while I state my objections 
to it. It is painful, after the eloquent speech of the gentleman from 
St. Louis, (Mr. Bonner,) to take this subject out of the domain of 
poetry, strip it of the flowers of rhetoric, and bring it to the test of 
plain fact ;: but it is necessary that this should be done. He has por- 
trayed the dangers which exist from the consolidation and consequent 

monopoly of existing railroad lines, and he has not overstated those 
dangers. They do exist and at the proper time, and probably at an 
early day, it will become the duty of the Government to take the 
proper measures to provide adequate security against them. But I 
hold that those measures will not be in the form in which this propo- 
sition is presented. Through the wisdom and foresight of the founders 
of our Government, Congress is clothed with full powers to adopt 
suitable remedies for the protection of the public interests against the 
force of such monopolies. I refer to the provision which gives Con- 
gress control over the commerce among the States. We know that 
it is within the power of the State Legislatures to control the com- 
binations and monopolies of railroads, and to limit the rates which 
they shall charge for travel and transportation, within their own 
borders: and to Congress is given the power to make the same 
limitations in respect to railroad transportation and travel between 
the States, because, as I had occasion to say at Buffalo, the transpor- 
tation of commodities and passengers by land is to all intents and 
purposes part of the internal commerce of the country. Therefore, 
Congress has that power, and we have no reason to doubt that before 
long that power will be exercised. 

Now, a single word in explanation of my objection to the propo- 
sition before the house. ‘The proposition is for the Government of 
the United States to build a trans-continental railroad, double track, 
for the use of whomsoever may see fit to put cars upon it, and to 
charge no toll except sufficient to keep the road-bed in repair. That 
would be a public charge, paid by the people of the United States, 
for the benefit of whom? For the benefit of the whole people? No; 
for the benefit of those who may have occasion to use that line of 
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travel and transportation. And who are they? Mainly emigrants 
from foreign countries, who settle upon the cheap lands of the West, 
the value of which would be largely increased by this free transpor- 
tation and travel, and consequently to the detriment of those who 
live in regions not thus favored. I hold that to be a very serious 
objection. I have nothing to say against these emigrants, but I have 
no desire to put them on a better footing than the natives of the 
country; I have no desire to discriminate in their favor against our 
own native population. 

But, sir, there is a broader and stronger ground of objection, which 
is this, we have already existing trans-continental lines of railroad 
leading from the Atlantic to the Pacific, built by private enterprise, 
with Government aid. It is scarcely necessary to refer to the manner 
in which that aid has been given, or to its amount. In my judgment 
it has been far too liberal, but the act has been accomplished, and the 
roads belong to individual corporations. Now it is proposed that the 
Government shall establish a competing line, to be virtually free, and 
thus destroy the value of the other lines, rendering their hundreds of 
millions of dollars of invested capital absolutely worthless. The 
amendment of my friend from Boston, (Mr. ArKrinson,) which, 
although intended in ridicule is in strict harmony with the principle 
of the proposition, if carried out, would render absolutely worthless 
every dollar of capital now invested in the railroads of the United 
States. JI cannot believe that this Board desires the Government to 
adopt a policy that will result in the ruin of the railroad interests of 
the United States, and in the destruction of the value of the capital 
thus invested, or, at least, in greatly impairing that value. It would be 
a great act of injustice. It would be no more monstrous if the Govern- 
ment should establish mills sufficient for the manufacture of all the 
cotton cloth consumed in the United States, and furnish it at absolute 
cost, thus destroying the value of all the capital now invested in 
cotton mills in the United States. So of the manufacture of iron; 
so of the manufacture of woollens; so of the manufacture of every 
other article. If the Government is to come in as a competitor with 
the industries of the country, and to furnish its products at cost, 
every gentleman can see the result would be ruin to the interests 
with which it would be competing. 

‘This proposition, again, is in strange contrast with the policy of 
our Government towards the commerce of our country. It has been 
careful, as I intend to show when the subject comes before us, to pro- 
tect every other industrial interest, and to give the cold shoulder to 
our ocean commerce. It has loaded this down with disahilities, until 
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our merchant marine engaged in international commerce has abso- 
lutely perished. Now it is proposed to favor a certain branch of our 
internal commerce to such an extent that it will destroy all competing 
interests. Here are two extremes, both of which are equally wrong. 

I think I have said sufficient to show that this proposition, whether 
we look at the policy intended to be established, or at its results, is 
not such as this Board should sanction. 

Mr. Hoxton, of Milwaukie: I first wish to express. my 
very cordial thanks to Mr. Bonner for his admirable argument before 
us to-day. JI thank him for so elaborate an exposition of this ques- 
tion as he has presented to us. It shall go into our records, and be 
read by many persons all over the country. It is very suggestive. 

I rise, Mr. President, to offer a substitute for the proposition before 
us, and the amendment: ) 


Resolved, That the Government take possession, upon a just pay- 
ment for the same, of all the railroads and all the telegraphs of the 
country, to be run and managed under rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by Congress. 

Resolved, That Congress from time to time build new roads, as the 
public exigencies shall require. 


i add the last resolution to meet the views of my friend Mr. Buzpy, 
whom also I want to thank for repeating his conservative thoughts 
here before us a second time, impressing upon us the fact that we 
have something to do to guard against a too excessive growth of 
national life. 

I wish to ask, before I proceed to state the ground which I take, 
if it is competent for a person who presents a proposition or resolu- 
tion to vote against it ? 

The PRESIDENT: The votes of the delegates are entirely 
within their own control. 

Mr. Hotton: I have presented these resolutions, very hastily 
drawn here at my desk, as an honest substitute, to a certain extent, 
for the proposition now before the body. I fully agree with our 
friend, Mr. Bonner, in what he has said with reference to the serious 
evils that already loom up before us with regard to our railroad 
management. At the same time I will check myself, and this Board 
will check itself, and keep in remembrance that this extraordinary 
condition of our commercial right hand, the railroads of the country, 
is the result of the private enterprise of this country during the last 
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twenty-five or thirty years, with such incidental aid as the Govern- 
ment has given, and it is not the province of American merchants to 
arrest, for a moment, that mighty power in the midst of our country ; 
and we are not to run into any extravagant declamations against our 
railroad managers, or against their vast and amazing combinations of 
wealth and consequent power that grow out of their position, in the 
first hasty moment. I recognize a most masterly power at that centre 
in Pennsylvania, where I am told is now concentrated and combined 
five thousand miles of railroad under the management of one mind. 
I recognize it as a great power, and a better power, in many respects, 
than the Government can possibly create. My friend from Boston, (Mr. 
ATKINSON,) says that governments are always honest. They are in 
New York, we know. (Laughter.) If there was a divine accuracy 
in human government, I should vote for my proposition, but in the 
present juncture, I do not propose to vote for it. I may satisfy 
myself before I get through. I present it because I cannot sustain 
my friend BonNner’s, and the proposition of the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis, simply because it does not extend to Boston, to Bangor 
and elsewhere. If I were required to vote for it, I should insist that 
it be modified, so that the proposed line of railroad shall become a 
continental highway ; beginning away down east on the Penobscot 
river, or its ramifications, and stretching across the continent, until it 
shall reach the Pacific ocean. And out of that thought grows my 
proposition, that the Government shall take possession of all the 
roads now existing, which exactly meets that case, as they ramify to 
every part of the country. We cannot, of course, as the gentleman 
from New York so justly says, satisfy ourselves, as a National Board, 
by voting for a single railroad in so vast a country as ours. We have 
rightly and properly marked out three routes; one of which is 
already in existence, to wit, the Central Pacific, in which St. Louis 
has so ample a part of opportunity and blessing. I congratulate 
her that she has completed her connection with the great central 
route to the Pacific, and that she is stretching out her hands and 
enjoying one of the grandest opportunities for trade that any city ever 
enjoyed. And in addition to that, we favored the construction, not 


only of a Northern line, but of a Southern line also, and Congress: 


has gone forward and matured its plans for the construction of these 
great roads, and I hope we shall do nothing to embarrass those 
interests, the Northern already begun, and the Southern just upon the 
threshold of its commencement. Ido not think it would be wise for 
us to entertain any proposition or suggestion here that would at once 
almost circumvent or subvert the ends of those roads. I think the 
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evils of railroad management have not become so great at this junc- 
ture as to require the intervention of the Government in either of 
the forms proposed. But, I am willing, at some time to throw out 
the thought, and for the National Board to throw out the thought, of 
a remedy for the possible evils that may arise from this concentration 
of power. Iam not prepared to vote for this to-day, but so far as I 
can fathom this question, it comes to this, that the time may come 
when the United States Government will have to take some action 
for the better conduct of the railroads of the country. 

But, I shall now vote against, both the proposition presented by 
the St. Louis Union Merchants’ Exchange and my own substitute. 

Mr. WELSH, of Philadelphia : The proposition embraces 
both the railroads and the telegraphs of the country. Iam not yet 
prepared to place them upon an equality, and, if in order, I shall ask 
for a division of the question. So far as the railroads of the country 
are concerned, I am not prepared to transfer their care to the central 
Government. I believe that they are better cured for by individual 
enterprise. ‘The tendency of the age is to individual monopoly. Is 
that to be corrected by the transfer of the monopoly to the Govern- 
ment? Our experience in Pennsylvania is the reverse. We adopted 
that system and carried it on for some years, the people became 
dissatisfied, and reversed it. Pennsylvania has now parted with all 
her interest in her public improvements, and has transferred them to 
individual enterprise. I should be glad'to see some remedy proposed 
for the dangers to which I think we are tending from this concentra- 
tion of individual enterprise, but it certainly is not to be had by the 
transfer from one power,—that of the individual,— to another,— that 
of the General Government, the duties of which already are excessive, 
and which would have to make the transfer again to individuals, and 
thus place again in individual hands the very power that we are afraid 
to leave there now. I hope that in the shape in which the proposition 
is now presented, whether in the original or amended form, it will 
not be adopted by this body. 

Mr. WETHERILL, of Philadelphia: I do not know of any 
subject, sir, that can draw out of a business assemblage the little 
remnants of romance in it better than this of Pacific railroads, or any 
thing that has to do with that broad land over yonder, towards the 
setting sun. Language seems to fail us in the attempt to give a full 
and adequate idea of the grandeur of such a subject, and I do not 
know when I have ever had the pleasure of listening to more eloquent 
speeches in this Board, than when the lips of the gentlemen delivering 
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them have been touched by the fire kindled by this theme. But never 
before, when we have had this matter under consideration, have I 
seen so rapid a change from the sublime to the ridiculous. Why, sir, 
T should not have supposed that my friend from Milwaukie, (Mr. 
Hotton,) after expending so much eloquence in favor of the amend- 
ment that he offered, could have come to the conclusion that he was 
not prepared to vote for it himself. But I very much deprecate the 
attempt, in a business assembly, to slaughter any measure presented 
for consideration, by the keen shaft of ridicule. Ido not conceive 
that to be a weapon which business men ought to use. If this 
measure has merit in it, let it be discussed upon its merits; if it has 
no merit, let that fact be shown clearly and distinctly, let us not kill 
it by ridicule, but let us kill it because it deserves to die. 

Sir, I contend that in a meeting of this sort, we should look very 
carefully at a measure of this magnitude. I contend that in a body 
of this sort, we should be extremely careful how we talk about the 
expenditure of millions of money, when we have nothing to do with 
drawing the checks. I very well recollect how forcibly I was im- 
pressed with the remark of my friend from Milwaukie, (Mr. Hotron,) 
when he said that in considering a question involving the expenditure 
of millions of money, over which we had no authority, we should deal 
with it just exactly as if we had the money to our credit in the bank. 
Sir, if we had this sum of money, I doubt very much if we should 
vote for a measure that will cost—double track, steel rails, two 
thousand miles — not less, sir, than a hundred and sixty or a hundred 
and seventy millions of dollars. I doubt very much whether a people, 
already groaning under a tax of not less, shall I say, than three hundred 
millions of dollars, are ready to approve an expenditure of that sort. 
Commencing yesterday with twenty-five millions of dollars, following 
it up to-day with an expenditure of not less than a hundred and fifty 
millions,—I say, sir, that if we thus proceed, we shall so weaken our 
influence that in the halls of Congress our opinions will have but 
little weight. 

One word in regard to individual enterprise. I stand here to say, 
that I am surprised when I look over this great West and look upon 
its net-work of railroads, stretching from North to South, and from 
East to West. I recollect that, by stock subscriptions of cities and 
townships and counties, perhaps, those roads, over a level country, 
were tied and graded; but I know that these grand trunk lines, the 
majority of them, about which we are so disposed to grumble, have, by 
lending their credit, and endorsing the bonds of many of these west- 
ern roads, placed the rails upon them, where, probably, a railroad 
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would otherwise never have been thought of. I ask any gentleman, 
who knows anything about the railroads of the West, where they 
would have been had it not been for these grand trunk companies, 
which came forward with their matchless energy and their credit, to 
improve and develop the western country? Therefore, let us be 
careful how we talk in reference to these combinations. And when 
we speak of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, with its five thou- 
sand miles of road and with its enormous capital, I contend that praise 
should be extended to those men of energy and enterprise for what 
they have done. I am satisfied that they are ready to meet any 
emergency ; and in the contest that is to come, I am satisfied they 
will agree to place the rates of transportation just as low as, and per- 
haps a little lower than, the competing lines. Now, suppose the 
road which the gentleman from St. Louis, (Mr. Bonner,) desires, 
shall be built and placed in the hands of the Government, if, by a 
combination of the character to which reference has been made, there 
is danger of placing railroad kings in the Presidential chair, I should 
like to know whether, if a railroad three thousand miles in length 
and costing this immense amount of money, were placed in the hands 
of the Government, the party in power could not so arrange that it 
would be impossible to place any other man at the head of this nation 
than the man whom they should select, and to prevent them from 
continuing to hold the Government in an improper way? I dread 
that more, perhaps, than anything else. I see the danger of that 
centralization of power. I think that is a very serious objection, 
and an additional reason why we should vote against this measure. 
Mr. Srany, of Newark: I have listened with extreme 
pleasure to the eloquent words that have fallen from the lips of the 
gentleman from St. Louis, (Mr. Bonner.) The breadth of thought 
and the wise foresight indicated by that paper I take to be character- 
istic of the grand central city of which he is a denizen. I believe, 
sir, there was something more than flowers of rhetoric in the words 
to which we have listened, and, like my friend from Philadelphia, 
(Mr. WreTHERILL,) I was sorry to see the shaft of ridicule hurled at 
this subject. I agree with the gentleman from Philadelphia, (Mr. 
WETHERILL,) that such a weapon does not comport with the character 
of a deliberative body like this. Ridicule will not stand instead of 
argument. {am not prepared to endorse or to vote for the proposition, 
though I have listened with great admiration to the manner in which 
it has been presented. The day may come when a body of this 
character may be more disposed to favor such a proposition; I hardly 


think we have reached that period yet. But I am not at all surprised 
18 
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that a resident of the great city of St. Louis, should be the one to 
present such a broad and comprehensive thought. In this central city, 
on the line of the great flow of commerce from the West to the East, 
the railroad communications will, in a very short time, like Briarian 
arms, stretch out to gather in the wealth of a continent. But Ido not 
believe it would be fitting for this body to endorse the proposition. 
As I stated last year, this is a recommendatory body, and the weight 
of influence it acquires in the community will be measured by the 
wisdom, and, I may add, the conservatism, of its action with reference 
to all great questions that come before it. Therefore, I think that this 
body should dispose of this matter by rejecting the proposition. 

Mr. MacNErats, of Cincinnati: Mr. President, —I am 
not prepared to vote for the construction, by the General Government, 
of a great line of railroad to the Pacific ocean, neither am I prepared 
to vote to recommend to the General Government the purchase of all 
the lines of telegraph, although the example has been set us by Great 
Britain, nor to take possession of all the lines of railroad. I do not 
believe that example has been set anywhere, and I do not think it is for 
this country to initiate it. We have initiated some very great and 
glorious things, but Ido not think this would be of that character. 
Still, although I am not prepared to vote for this measure, and from 
the remarks that have been made in this house, I do not think that a 
majority of the members are prepared to vote for it, I think all the 
people of this land are prepared to approve some measure which 
will restrict the extortions of some of the railroad companies, impro- 
per discriminations in regard to freight by others, and the many abuses 
that are complained of through the whole mercantile community, and 
which are so disastrous to the manufacturing interests in some portions 
of the country. I think we are all prepared to vote for some measure 
that will reach these evils. As chairman of the Committee on trans- 
portation in our own Board of Trade of Cincinnati, I offered some 
resolutions at a meeting of the Board last week, which I should like 
to read : 


Wauereas, The consolidation of railway corporations which are 
being effected throughout the different States, results in the establish- 
ment of long trunk lines of road, the termini of which may be located 
in States whose peculiar interests are vot identified with those of some 
of the States, through which the consolidated lines pass, and whose 
power may be exerted over local connecting roads (both through the 
trade and pecuniary resources they command) so as to prevent them 
from operating to the interest of those who constructed them; and 
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the competition between some of those consolidations against others 
causes the adjustment of freight rates in a manner injurious to par- 
ticular cities and localities, while their moral and pecuniary influences 
are too great for private citizens to contend against, and thus an undue 
amount of power is placed in the hands of a board of directors, or even 
(in some cases) of an individual ; and 

Wuereas, The direct classification of freight on different roads 
renders difficult the formation of through rates between far distant 
points; and 

Wuereas, It isthe present rule of railway companies to grant 
special rates on freight much lower than their schedule rates (on per- 
sonal application of the shippers,) but to refuse to grant these special 
rates unless the application is made at the identical point the shipment 
is made from, and to neglect to maintain offices at every point on those 
roads to which and from which freight might be shipped, and at which 
those special rates might be sought for; and 

WueEreas, Some corporations might be arbitrary, and perpetrate 
injurious acts to individuals who might not have time or ability to 
obtain their redress ; and 

Wuereas, Full power rests in the Congress of the United States 
to regulate commerce between the States ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the attention of the Boards of Trade established 
in all our commercial and manufacturing cities, and of the National 
Board of ‘Trade more especially, be directed to the consideration and 
investigation of the matters herein before referred to. 

Resolved, That the general freight agents of all roads in the United 
States be exhorted to form a general and national classification of 
freight. 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be requested to 
pass such laws as shall prevent injurious discriminations in rates and 
classification of freight, or extortionate charges for its transfer, and 
simplify the means by which redress can be obtained by the weakest 
individual against the strongest corporation. 

Resolved, 'That the delegates of this Board and the Chamber of 
Commerce to the National Board of Trade, be requested to urge the 
consideration of this subject at the approaching session of the National 
Board, and to favor such action and recommendation by that body 
as will, in its judgment, result in remedying the evils herein com- 
plained of. 


In view of the purport of these resolutions, and thinking that the 
members here present are not prepared to vote upon the question that 
is now before them, if in order, I will move them as a substitute. 
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The PresipEent : It is not in order, at the present time, to 
~ ‘ 
do so. 


Mr. Houton, of Milwaukie: I rise to make an inquiry- 
From the remarks of the gentleman from Philadelphia, (Mr. 
WETHERILL,) and of the gentleman from Newark, (Mr. SEALY,) 
I judged that they were disposed to lecture either me or the gentle- 
man from Boston, (Mr. ATKINSON,) or perhaps both of us, for the 
manner in which we have presented our thoughts. If they meant me, I 
wish to set myself right. I understand my friend from Newark, (Mr. 
SEALY,) to disclaim referring to me. How is it with my friend 
from Philadelphia, (Mr. WrerHeRILt) ? 

Mr. WETHERILL, of Philadelphia: Oh, no, sir! I “rise 
to explain.” Not at all. I only said that it was a little peculiar that 
the gentleman from Milwaukie, (Mr. Houton,) should so eloquently 
support his own amendment, and then declare that he should vote 
against it. Nothing else but that. It was a mere statement of facts. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Hoxton, of Milwaukie : I wish to set myself right on 
that question. The gentleman did not hear me when I asked the 
Chair if I should be obliged to vote for my substitute. The Chair 
replied in the negative, and then I announced that I should not vote 
for it. I think I did not advocate my substitute; I made it the 
occasion, in all good faith, (I wish to make this explanation,) of 
making a few suggestions upon the general question of railroad man- 
agement and the history of railroads in this country, and I mentioned 
it as a possible method of obviating the difficulties which seemed to 
loom up in the future in connection with the monopolies of railroads, 
that is all. I did not advocate my own substitute. I presented it with 
no disrespect, I beg to be understood, to the Board of ‘Trade of St. 
Louis, but simply to throw out an idea upon the subject. I shall vote 
against both the proposition and the substitute, but I present the 
substitute as a possible remedy for the evils which have been so vividly 
portrayed by several gentlemen, and which lie in the minds of so many 
of the people of the country. 

Mr. Atxinson, of Boston: If I may be permitted one 
word of personal explanation, I desire to say, that I think my friends of 
St. Louis would be the last to charge me with anything of thenature 
of personal ridicule. I submit that I simply exhibited that irony of 
pure logic which is the necessary result of the application of the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the gentleman from St. Louis, (Mr. BonnERr,) 
in their broadest analysis. If I laid down one single inference or 
principle that is not legitimately derived from the speech of th 
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gentleman from St. Louis, (Mr. Bonner,) I might then possibly be 
chargeable with ridicule; but I think every principle I laid down was 
a logical deduction from the speech of that gentleman. 

Mr. Monrog, of Dubuque : I have a very few words to say 
in regard to the proposition from St. Louis. So far as the gentleman, 
(Mr. Bonner,) set forth the danger of the great monopolists of 
capital controlling immense lines of railroad, and regulating and con- 
trolling the smaller roads which connect with them, I fully concur 
with him; but I do not see any remedy in the proposition which he 
makes to this Board. .Suppose you have one line of railroad from 
here to the Pacific it only competes with other lines that are within a 
very short distance of it. It does not compete with a railroad fifty 
miles off, and would not affect their charges, however extortionate 
they might be. 

But we have a remedy, and that remedy I think the public mind 
all over the country is prepared to apply. It is in the power of the 
United States Government to regulate the mode of operation and the 
charges of all the railroads which have existence under their authority ; 
—there is the remedy as to all these Pacific lines of road, if they 
abuse their power. As to railroads which exist by authority of the 
States, — and no road can pass through a State without its authority, 
—the State Legislatures unquestionably, as a proposition of law, 
have authority to regulate their tolls and charges, and manner of 
operating, just as they regulate the charges of the draymen, — the men 
who carry freight from one point to another. This has been demon- 
strated time and again, so that there can be no question about it. 
The remedy is, then, with the representatives of the people ; a remedy 
which ought not to be rashly applied, because the men who have in- 
vested their money in these great enterprises, and thus developed the 
resources of the country, and added millions to its wealth and popu- 
lation, ought to be protected fairly in the legitimate profit from their 
investments; but the Legislatures of the States are better acquainted 
with their local railroads, and the Congress of the United States can 
understand and apply a general system to all roads which exist by 
authority of Congress. There is our remedy. Iam opposed to the 
Government of the United States undertaking to enter into com- 
petition with private enterprise and private capital, in making and 
carrying on the railroads of the country. 

Mr. Cook, of Cincinnati: If the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Milwaukie, (Mr. Hoiton,) were out of the way, (and 
I do not believe that either himself or his friends upon that side of 
the house are anxious to have a vote upon it,) then I believe the 
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proposition would stand, as originally introduced by the gentleman 
from St. Louis, (Mr. Bonner.) I should then move that it be 
continued upon the official programme, so that it may come up 
again at the next meeting of the National Board. 

Mr. Hoxton, of Milwaukie: I will withdraw my amendment. 


Mr. Cook, of Cincinnati: I now move, that this subject be 
continued upon the official programme of the next meeting of the 
National Board. 

Mr. McPueErson, of St. Louis: I did not propose to take 
any part in the discussion of this question, and only propose to do so 
briefly now. Iam opposed to the proposition of the gentleman from 
Cincinnati, (Mr. Coox.) JI think we may as well dispose of this 
question now, as one which is not, in my judgment, practical. I speak 
of it with reference to the amendment proposed by my friend, Mr. 
Bonner, who has certainly sustained this with very great ability. 
He has made a very fine speech, but I do not agree with the conclu- 


sion he arrives at. I look at it in this light; I do not believe there 


are five men in this body who would, as members of Congress, vote 
for this proposition, in either of the forms in which it is presented 
here, at the present time, and I never expect, as a member of this 
Board, to ask Congress to do a thing that I, if I were a member of 
that body, would not be in favor of doing. We are not here, as I 
understand it, nor is it the object of this National Board of Trade, 
to make ornamental propositions, that would be laughed at, or treated 
with indifference at Washington. ‘The object of our organization is 
to meet together and deliberate upon practical and commercial 
questions, affecting the common interest of the whole country, and 
whenever a question lies outside of that limit, I think we had better lay 
it upon the table, and not send it to Congress with our endorsement. 

Now, in regard to the original proposition, coming here from the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, it had this therit at the time: there 
was not a southern line of road incorporated by the law of Congress ; 
that is, no charter had then been granted for such a road; but the 
discussion has been delayed so long, that Congress has acted, and 
although the charter takes it a little further south than suits my views, 
or those of this city, still, Congress has given us, by charter, a south- 
ern line of road; it has also given us; by charter, a northern line of 
road, and we have a central line already built and in operation. The 
time has passed, in my opinion, when we should ask appropriations 
from Congress for the building of still another road to the Pacific, and 
it is upon that ground that I oppose this measure. 
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So far as the proposition of my friend Mr. Bonner is concerned, 
there are, to my mind two or three practical objections to it. One is 
that the Government of the United States is the last body that I 
should expect to do any thing economically ; if it did, it would certainly 
take a “new departure,” something unknown in all its history. Why, 
look at the Capitol, we know that at the commencement, it was said 
that it would be completed for a million anda half. I believe they 
have spent ten or eleven millions upon it, and have not got through 
yet. And so it is with every break-water and every custom-house in 
the land. We know that to delegate to government officials the 
construction of any building in the country, opens the door for the 
greatest extravagance. I do not say that extravagance is confined to 
the Government, but such is the fact there. Now, if the building of 
this proposed road is put into the hands of government officials, the 
extravagance and lavish appropriations which have been so much 
talked about in connection with the Union. Pacific railroad, will be 
as nothing in comparison with the cost of this road. 

In regard to railroad extravagance, high prices, monopolies, etc., of 
course there is danger of monopoly, if the business is all in one 
man’s hands, but that danger would be greater if it were in the hands 
or the Government, in my judgment, than in the hands of individuals. 
I want to-keep every enterprise in the country as free from govern- 
ment control as I can. If there are abuses, let the Government lay 
its hands on them, but as for the Government managing the railroads 
or telegraphs of the country, I do not believe in it at all. 

Now, in reference to the abuses in connection with railroad man- 
agement, I have this to say: they will cure themselves. And if we 
could get at the truth, perhaps we should find that there is as much 
complaint on the part of stockholders in regard to the manag@nent 
of railroads as by the public. We know that a large part of the 
railroad stock of the country has been ruined by low rates, and no 
returns have been made. But be that as it may, I say that between all 
the principal points in the country there is sufficient protection in the 
competition between the different lines. I will give you one illustra- 
tion—boots and shoes have been brought from Boston to this city 
this autumn, for thirty cents a hundred pounds. Every man knows 
that there is no kind of freight that can be brought from Boston by 
railroad without a loss at any such figures. Coffee has been brought 
from New York as low as twenty-six cents a hundred; we know that 
the public is getting more benefit out of these prices than the stock- 
holders are, because every man who has any knowledge of railroad 
matters knows that the roads are carrying this freight at a loss when 
they take it at any such price. 
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But I will not take up the time of the Board on this question. 
Wherever there are evils in railroad management that can be reme- 
died by legislation, I shall not oppose it; but there are a great many 
evils which are more imaginary than real; they correct themselves 
by the very influence of competition. The single point is this: Con- 
gress has done a most magnificent and liberal thing in the matter of 
appropriations to these railroads. The first proposition for the con- 
struction of the Union Pacific railroad, was, as I have said on a 
previous occasion, a grand conception of a great and enterprising 
people. We werevin the midst of a struggle that threatened the very 
life of the nation; and yet men planned these great things and carried 
them through; and if these men made money thereby, I am glad of 
it. That Pacific road was a grand enterprise; it has been a success, 
and it and other roads have largely assisted in building up those new 
and far-distant States, as well as the older ones. Congress has made 
magnificent appropriations for the northern line,— more than I 
would have given if I had been a member of Congress,—and the 
same may be said with regard to the southern line. But these roads 
have been chartered, and they are enough for the present. I do not 
propose to ask Congress to spend any more money for such purposes. 
I hope we shall not continue this matter, but dispose of it, and not 
send it to Congress at all. 7 

Mr. Bonner, of St. Louis: Before this question is finally 
disposed of, by the courtesy of the Board, I wish to say a few words by 
way of reply to some things that have been said. The gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Oppyxr,) who treated the subject in a very candid 
manner, stated that our railroads belong to private individuals and cor- 
porations, and that any government interference would be an interfer- 
ence with the private rights of corporations. I take issue with that 
gentleman, especially in relation to the Pacific railroads. I contend 
that these highways do not belong to those corporations, nor to any 
individual. They are the people’s highways, instituted by the liberality 
of the people themselves, through their representatives in Congress, 
paid for out of the assets of the Government itself, by the people, and 
under such circumstances, it is not the prerogative of any corporation 
to say “ This is my property.” By no means, sir. That is too much 
the way this thing has come to be. ‘The people endow these great 
enterprises, build up these great lines of travel and transit, and by 
manipulation, they fall into the hands of men who never put an 
original dollar into them, and then they say “These are ours; we 
will manipulate them in our own interest, and for the aggrandizement 
of ourselves. The people have nothing to say, and if Congress 
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interferes, it is interfering with private rights, it is trenching upon 
ground that it has no right to enter upon.” 

Now, what says the Northern Pacific railroad? I hold in my hand 
a circular issued by Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co. We will see who 
this property belongs to. They say, “ With the road built through 
the midst of these lands, what is their money value”? Not an imagin- 
ary value. “ What is their money value”? is the manner in which 
Mr. Jay Cooke and his associates put their question. We have their 
reply: “The lands of the Union Pacific thus far have averaged four 
dollars and forty-six cents per acre; the school lands of Minnesota, 
six dollars and thirty cents per .acre. But, even at an average of 
four dollars per acre,” (Mr. Jay Cooke expects to realize a good 
deal more,) “the lands of the Northern Pacific railroad will pay for its 
construction and equipment, and leave the road free of debt, and one 
half of the lands unincumbered in the company’s possession.” Let 
me ask the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Oppyke,) who that 
great national enterprise belongs to? To Mr. Jay Cooke and his 
associates ? —The Government, according to their own statement, builds 
and equips the railway, and it comes into the possession of the com- 
pany without a dollar of incumbrance upon it, but leaves twenty-five 
millions of acres in the possession of that great corporation. 

I say, sir, that these. highways are the people’s, and that they have 
the right to control them. Sir, the very foundation principle on 
which our Constitution was based was the protection of the people ; 
that the people’s interest should be guarded and protected against all 
encroachments from every quarter. The Almighty created the great 
waters of the West for commerce, and, sir, the people by their munifi- 
cence, have made these artificial highways. Congress maintains the 
former, and exercises control over them, in the interest of the lives 
and property and commerce of the nation. I say that the Congress 
of the United States should exercise control over the latter, in the 
same interest and for the same purpose. What floats upon the bosom 
of the waters but the property of the people, — the products of the 
factory and the farm? What else passes over these great artificial 
highways but the products of the farm and the factory? If the one 
is a commercial interest, under the fostering and protecting care of 
Congress, so should be the other; and so, whenever this Government 
refuses to interpose for the protection of the commerce and industry 
of the people over these artificial highways, it fails of the accomplish- 
ment of its great mission. 

Why, Mr. President, I am astonished that gentlemen present 


such flimsy arguments here. It is the settled principle of this 
14 
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Government, that if private property is needed for the public good, it 
is taken, condemned and paid for. Even conceding that these great 
highways belong to private individuals, whenever the interests of the 


public demand it, whenever the welfare of the people, as is stated in, 


the preamble to the Constitution of the United States, demands that 
these public highways shall be taken, the Government has the right 
to take them, as it would take Mr. Oppyxke’s private property in New 
York, making him compensation for it. Sir, the Government already 
exercises control over the banking institutions of the country. A 
few years ago, banking was considered a private enterprise, not to be 
interfered with by Congress. The handling of money and the regu- 
lation of exchanges may be said to be as much a private enterprise 
as the management of the commerce of the country, and exchanging 
the products of the fields and the factories of the nation; and yet, by 
the action of Congress, by the law-making power of the people, there 
is not a banking institution within the limits of the United States, 
and cannot be, that is not under strict subordination to the rules and 
regulations prescribed by Congress. And the same thing is true in 
regard to the post-office. 

In reply to the remarks of my friend Mr. McPuerson, of the St. 
Louis Union Merchants Exchange, I beg to say, that when the people 
of this country refer these railroad interests, of such vital importance 
to every family in the land, to Congress, and place them under the 
control of Congress, it is not a centralization of power in the hands 
of an imperial government, but the people are centralizing power in 
themselves. Mr. McPHeERson says he would rather see this remain 
in the hands of individuals. I say, let the control be held by the 
sovereign people. Congress is the people; it issues forth from the 
midst of the great masses every two years, and whenever its legis- 
lation becomes oppressive, the people will hurl the members from 
power, as they deserve to be. The history of the last ten years 
shows clearly that these railroads are passing gradually into the hands 
of fewer and fewer men, until, at this day, half a dozen men on the 
eastern seaboard control fifty thousand miles of railroad, and hold in 
their hands the commercial interests of forty millions of people. 
Another decade will perhaps bring this power down to the hands of 
one man. I say, if we must have a concentration of power and a 
monopoly, let it be in the hands of the people; and the people is the 
Congress of the United States. And, sir, when the people come and 
present their cause to the commercial boards of this land, or come to 
the doors of Congress and ask that they may be relieved from these 
oppressions, if, as my friend from Boston, (Mr. ATKINSON,) says, the 
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“logic of their irony” is brought to bear against the voice of the peo- 
ple; I say to him, that when the people thunder his “logic of irony” 
will die away, as will fall the sceptre from the hands of these monopo- 
lists. This is the people’s government; these are the people’s high- 
ways, and Congress cannot —it must not —it dares not — treat the 
appeals of the people with scorn, or with the “ logic of irony ” either. 

My. President, this proposition is not altogether without precedent. 
That great and wise and good man, the Emperor of Germany, with 
that great statesman his Prime Minister, Bismarx, who together stand 
without their peers on the European continent for statesmanship and 
ability, and sympathy with the masses of the people, have, in the 
erection of the new German Empire, given us an example in relation 
to this matter. Sir, the thirty-ninth article of the Constitution form- 
ing the néw German Empire, provides that the Federal Government 
bind themselves to manage and work the railways in their several 
States according to general principles, as if belonging to one sole rail- 
way system, and for this purpose, to construct all future lines in 
accordance with the regulations to be laid down for the guidance of all. 
The fortieth article lays down rules concerning the police regulations 
and for the conveyance of goods and passengers. The safety of the 
lines and of the rolling stock is placed under the control of the 
Government. Article forty-one gives the Confederation the power to 
determine and regulate the rate of speed for all goods and passenger 
trains, and to grant running powers over other companies’ railways, 
as may be deemed expedient in the interest of the public.. Article 
forty-two transfers to the Imperial Government the control over the 
tariff of charges, for the purpose of introducing uniformity in the 
rates, etc. 

So far as the management of the Government is concerned, it is 
perfectly simple. The Government now controls the commerce of 
the rivers with the greatest detail, provides even that a boat cannot 
arrive or depart without reporting to the government agent, indicates 
the number and size of its colors, the height they shall be above 
the masts, the number of times. a steamer shall whistle in passing 
other boats, —in short, there is a wonderful detail about it. For the 
management of railroads, Congress can enforce a similar minutic for 
the protection and regulation of the commerce of the country. 

I believe this is too important a matter to be disposed of sum- 
marily and without deliberate consideration by the people. I incline 
to the opinion that, if a test vote were taken upon it now, it would be 
defeated. I prefer that our discussions thus far should go before the 
country, and when the time comes for the election of new delegates 
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to the National Board, the matter will have been considered, and 
may legitimately come up again. I will therefore ask my friend Mr. 
McPuerson to consent that it be continued on the official pro- 
gramme, that the people may deliberate upon this great subject, which 
so vitally concerns their interest. 

Mr. McPuerrson, of St. Louis: I have only one word to 
say in regard to this subject. The gentleman’s last speech would be 
a very good one on the hustings, if he were a candidate for Congress, 
and I do not know but he may be one of these days: but it amounts 
practically to lecturing Congress on what it has already done. If it ~ 
would do any good, I would join in the lecture, and say that Congress 
has given these railroad companies altogether more than it should have 
done, but the thing is past, and I do not know that any lecture we 
could give would reverse it. All this talk about the people being 
represented by Congress is very pretty in ‘theory, but how is it in 
practice and in the management of these companies? ‘The voice of 
the people has very little to do with it, when it takes the form of the 
Government undertaking to build anything; and my friend would 
find, if his plan were adopted, that the first question which would 
arise would be, “ Who is going to furnish the locomotives and run the 
trains?” and then the question would be, “ Who is to fix the time 
tables, and what proportion of the time shall be given to the differ- 
ent transportation companies?” He would find that his plan, though 
very pretty in theory, would turn out like Lockeg’s plan for the 
Government of the Colonies, which was perfect in itself, but which 
would not work at all when applied to the Colonies. Therefore, look- 
ing at the question in all its aspects, I do not think anything would be 
gained by laying it over, and while I would like to oblige my friend, 
I must insist upon the question being settled at this time. 

Mr. MicHENER, of Philadelphia : We have now been in 
session nearly three days, and have only reached the second proposi- 
tion upon the official programme, while we have twenty-seven to 
dispose of, and inasmuch as I believe all has been said on this subject 
that is necessary to enable each person to vote intelligently, I shall 
move the previous question. 

The sense of the Board on ordering the previous 
question was taken, and the motion was lost. 


Mr. Ropss, of Boston: I entirely concur with nearly every 
thing I have heard this morning, except the conclusion deduced from 
the premises. I concur in the statements which have been made in 
reference to the abominable abuses by railroads; they are only 
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equalled by the abominable abuses which we sustain from the officials 
of the Government; it is very difficult to say which are the worst, or 
which we should choose, if we must make a choice. I should be in 
favor of voting for any proposition to establish such a Board of Con- 
trol as would lay a strong hand upon all our public conveyances, and 
make them subservient, not, as they too often are, to the greed of 
private proprietors, but to the welfare of the people. Whenever such 
a proposition comes before us, I shall vote for it most heartily. But, 
as I said last year, I do not think we have any right to ask the 
Government to build another Pacific railroad, or to vote an appropria- 
tion for it, and on that ground I shall go against this motion, while I 
shall vote most cheerfully at the proper time for a proposition to 
restore the control of those important highways to the hands of the 
people, where, as I think, the gentleman from St. Louis, (Mr. 
BonneEr,) has shown they belong, and to cause them to be regarded 
as a sacred trust in the hands of their proprietors, not as pieces of 
private property, to be managed for selfish purposes. 

Mr. Wriacut, of Chicago : Some points have been suggested 
which I think should be presented in such form that an expression of 
the opinion-of the Board may be had upon them. I therefore offer as 
a substitute for the proposition which is now before the Board, the 
following : 


Resolved, That this Board would respectfully ask Congress to con- 
sider the propriety of enacting some suitable laws for the regulation 
and government of railroad travel and traffic, with the view of protect- 
ing the people against extortion and tyranny. 


Mr. Winsor, of Philadelphia : I move that the subject be 
indefinitely postponed. 
Mr. Wricut, of Chicago : I think my substitute was 


seconded, and is properly before the house, aud I suppose that is the 
first thing.to be considered. 


The PRESIDENT: The proposition of the gentleman from Phila- 
delphia, (Mr. Wrnsor,) is to indefinitely postpone the whole subject. 
That comes up before the gentleman’s proposition can be entertained. 


The question was put, and the motion to indefin- 
itely postpone was carried. 

The Secretary read a communication from the 
Board of Trade at Nashville, inviting the National 
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Board to hold its next annual session in that 
city. 7 
Mr. Horton, of Milwaukie: I move its reference to the | 
Executive Council, and that the thanks of the Board be returned for 
its tender. 

Carried. 


TI—InLAND WATER COMMUNICATION. 


Mr. STRANAHAN, of New York: I move that this subject 
be referred back to the Executive Council, for the purpose of being 
brought up for discussion at the next annual meeting. It will be 
remembered that the original proposition in reference to this matter 
emanated from the Buffalo Board of Trade, and as none of the mem- 
bers of that body are present, being detained at home by sickness and 
other causes, I think it would be but courteous that we should lay it 
over until our next meeting. 


Carried. 


IV.—Tue NortTHERN WATER LINE. 


Resolved, 'That Congress be requested to prosecute the work which 
it has inaugurated on the Wisconsin and Fox river route, between the 
Mississippi river and Lake Michigan, as speedily and as vigorously as 
can be done with advantage, safety and success. 

Resolved, That Congress be requested, during the approaching 
session, to make such an appropriation, or extend such aid and assist- 
ance to the effort now being made to open a canal around the Falls 
of Niagara as shall insure the completion of the whole work with the 
least possible delay. 

Resolved, That Congress should grant the right of way, where it 
has the power to do so, and afford such other facilities as may be 
necessary to encourage and stimulate the speedy construction of all 
parts of the work on the proposed through water line from the Mis- 
sissippi river to the Atlantic ocean. 


Mr. Wricut, of Chicago: I move the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the subject. 

Mr. THomas, of Dubuque: I desire to say a few words 
upon that motion, I regret that it has been made.. I do not know 
whether I am now able to bring up the merits of the general question 
or not. 
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- The PRESIDENT: The gentleman can discuss the merits of the 
question, so far as to influence the vote of the Board for or against 
the indefinite postponement. 

Mr. THOMAS: This is a proposition which was originated by the 
Legislature of the State of Iowa. The Legislature of that State 
stands here requesting the endorsement of this proposition by the 
National Board of Trade. At their last session, they passed a 
memorial calling the attention of Congress and the country to the 
necessity of action on this subject. I hold that memorial in my 
hands, and I will read the first paragraph of it: 


“The question of uninterrupted water communication between the Mississippi 
valley and the Atlantic seaboard has become one of all-absorbing interest to the 
people of the whole country, and more especially the food-producing States of the 
North-West. It has been considered by the people, met in local, county, State 
and National Conventions, by Boards of Trade, and other commercial associations ; 
by City Councils and Boards of Supervisors of cities and counties, by the Legis- 
latures and Governors of States, and through the public press; and, without 
exception, by resolution, memorial, message and public discussion, all have united 
in recognizing its importance and imperative necessity, and urging the attention 
and action of Congress and the country in relation thereto.” 


Now, sir, I would state, in this connection, that Iowa occupies a 
very important position on this question of internal communication. 
Iowa is the first agricultural State in the Union. She produces nearly 
half a million hogs, — one of the grand staples of the North-West, — 
more than any other State in the nation. Iowa is the first State in 
the nation in wheat production. perhaps with Llinois second; and in 
corn production she is one of the first, if not the first. Now, sir, 
what was true last year, and a few years ago in relation to this subject, 
is more emphatically true now. ‘There never have been such crops 
of corn and other agricultural products as have been produced in that 
State this year. On my way to this meeting, I was detained: by an 
interruption of the trains one day at the little town of Ackley, away 
in the north part of the State. Six years ago, it was a broad, open, 
uncultivated prairie ; now, there are two thousand inhabitants in that 
place. ‘There was one man there who had seven hundred fat hogs 
ready for shipment, and, sir, the whole country is full of stock of that 
character. The highest price that this man was offered was ten dol- 
lars a piece for dressed hogs, averaging three hundred pounds a piece, 
when, three years ago, they would have brought fifty dollars. That 
is the condition of the entire North-West. It is overflowing with 
agricultural products, for which there is no sale whatever, and the 
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rates of transportation are so high and the ruling prices for agricultural 
products so low, that they will not bear shipment to market. 

This subject, sir, of pork, and flour, and beef, and corn, may be a 
very vulgar subject, but it is a very important one. Nine-tenths of 
the population of Iowa are engaged in agriculture. ‘The Legislature 
have presented this subject for the consideration of Congress and the 
country, and they come here asking your endorsement for the propo- 
sition, in order that, at the earliest possible period, we may secure 
some mitigation of the euormous exactions to which we are now 
subjected; and we are met right here with this motion to indefinitely 
postpone a subject of such absorbing importance to the people of the 
Upper Mississippi valley. Perhaps there is some specific reason for 
that; I do not know whether there is ornot. Perhaps it is unworthy 
the consideration of this Board; I think not, however. Ihold in my 
hand a printed report of the action of a number of commercial bodies, 
East and West, on precisely the same subject, — that is, to devise some 
ways and means by which we can secure additional facilities for trans- 
portation between the wheat fields of the West and the markets of 
the East and of Europe. ‘I hope we shall not be choked off in this 
way. I know where the shoe pinches, but we are intending to discuss 
this matter upon broad commercial principles, in connection with the 
necessity of providing facilities for transportation between the East 
and the West. 

As I have said, I hold in my hand a printed record of the action 
of commercial bodies. Chicago, from whose Board of Trade this 
motion emanates, has recorded its declaration in favor of some action 
on this subject. It is short, and I will read it: 


Preamble and resolutions of the Board of Trade of Chicago, adopted Septem- 
ber 19th, 1871; 

“ WuereAs, This Board has learned of the proposed call by the Governors of the 
several States specially interested for a Convention to be held at an early day, at 
Detroit, for the purpose of discussing the propriety of urging upon the Congress of 
the United States the immediate construction, as a national work, of a canal of 
capacity equal to the largest lake boats, around the Falls of Niagara, in the territory 
of the United States; and, 

“ Wuereas, This Board has repeatedly and always, strongly urged the impera- 
tive necessity and utility of this work, and has deliberately expressed its conviction 
that the effect of such a work presents the only solution to the question of cheapening 
transportation on the products of the great interior and Western portions of our 
country; and, 

“ Wuereas, We hold that an interest so vast as the present and prospective agri- 
cultural resources of the territory to be benefited by the construction of the 
proposed canal, is entitled to the small measure of aid sought of the General 
Government. Therefore, 
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“Resolved, That the President and Directors of this Board be authorized to 
appoint delegates as our representatives in the proposed Convention. 

“ Resolved, That while this body would not seem to dictate to the Convention, 
when assembled, as to the business to come before it, it would respectfully suggest 
that no other proposition looking to national aid should be associated with the 
great work in regard to which the Convention was especially called.” 


That, sir, is the deliberate action of the Board of which the mover 
of this motion is a member and a delegate. It says that this question 
of facilitating transportation between the East and the West is one of 
the paramount questions of the age.. Backed up by such authorities 
as I have mentioned, we come before this Board and ask g respectful 
hearing. We do not desire to present any lengthy arguments in favor 
of the proposition; its merits commend it to the favorable considera- 
tion of this meeting. I hope, therefore, that this motion will not 
prevail, but that the subject may be taken up and acted upon on its 
merits, called for as it is by one of the first, if not the first, agricul- 
tural States in the Union, and by more than two-thirds of the great 
commercial centres of the Northern States, who have, within the last 
six months, endorsed most deliberately and most emphatically this 
proposition in reference to cheap transportation between the East and 
the West. 

Mr. Monrog, of Dubuque: I will ask the indulgence of 
this Board for a few moments while I explain the present status of 
these propositions. There are two of them. One is in favor of the 
canal around the Falls of Niagara, and of that I have nothing to say. 
The other proposition is for a connection, by the way of the Wis- 
consin and Fox rivers, of the Upper Mississippi with Lake Michigan, 
at Green Bay. Now, as to that proposition, it occupies before the 
whole country too much importance for this body to pass it by. The 
Legislatures of lowa and Wisconsin, and I believe of Minnesota, have 
again and again memorialized Congress in behalf of this improvement. 
Congress, in response to their memorials, has caused a survey to be 
made by Government engineers and the cost estimated. More than 
that, Congress has legislated on the subject. It seems that the Wis- 
consin and Fox river improvement was in the hands of a private 
corporation, and it was objected that Congress should not spend any 
money in making that improvement unless that private interest were 
relinquished, and it should be made a public highway. Commissioners 
have been appointed by the Government to settle that question, to 
ascertain how much this private corporation has received from the ° 
_ Government, and how much it has expended, with a view to paying 


any difference, if any exists, to the corporators, and then taking the 
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work and making it a government work. The survey made by 
government engineers, and reported by General WARREN, reaches 


this result, in brief: 


“Various plans of making the one hundred and eighteen miles of improvement 
have been proposed, but the one recommended by General G. K. Warren in his 
report to the engineer department of the United States, under date of October, 
1868, and which your Committee cordially endorse, (this is a Committee of the 
National Commercial Convention,) is to secure five feet navigation at low water, all 
to be canal, one hundred and eighteen miles. Canal seventy feet at the bottom and 
eighty feet at the top. Locks one hundred and sixty by thirty-five ; total lock lift only 
one hundred and seventy-five feet; sides of canal in cuts, paved to allow the use of 
steamboats. And this improvement he estimates will cost four million one hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand two hundred and seventy dollars.” 


Now, this improvement has been called for year after year; con- 
ventions have been held, and the Governors of these three great 
States have met together, and all for the purpose of/ trying to bring 
this matter before Congress in such a shape as to secure action by the 


Federal Government. The objection made was that if the Govern- ’ 


ment made this one hundred and eighteen miles of canal, it would 
enure to the benefit of the stockholders of a private corporation, and 
that the government money should not be expended for the benefit of 
private corporators; that if the Government expended any money, 
it should be a government work, and made free. Well, they have 
reached a point where the Government have appointed engineers to 
settle that question, in order that the Government may complete it. 
This is intimately connected with the Erie canal enlargement, the 
proposition that immediately precedes it on the programme. At the 
National Commercial Convention, held at Baltimore, representing 
twenty-six States of this Union, the Committee unanimously reported, 
and the Convention unanimously adopted a resolution in favor of this 
Wisconsin and Fox river improvement, and in connection therewith, 
they adopted this resolution from the Buffalo Board of Trade : 


“ Resolved, 'That the tonnage of. the Erie canal in its connection with the com- 
merce of the great lakes, being strictly national in its character, it is eminently proper 
that the General Government should, and it is respectfully requested to, take such 
measures in connection with the State of New York for such enlargement and 
increase of its tonnage capacity as shall tend to cheapen the cost of transportation 
between the Eastern and Western States; thereby adding to the material wealth 
of ‘the country.” 


These two measures were put, together, and each put upon the 
same ground; that they were great national works, and that they were 
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necessary for cheap transportation, from the North-West, the grain- 
growing region of this country, to the seaboard. Now, Chicago 
moves that this subject be postponed. ‘That can be very well under- 
stood. Ifthe people of the North-West get a cheap and continuous 
water line of communication from the Mississippi to New York, they 
will not send their produce and everything else to Chicago and 
Milwaukie by railroad ; and it is to secure the continuance of Chicago 
as the great railroad centre by preventing the people from having this 
cheap outlet, that Chicago opposes it. Now, Heaven forbid that any 
man should have it in his heart to say anything against the legitimate 
and proper prosperity of cities like Chicago and Milwaukie, and 
especially of Chicago, under the present circumstances ; but surely, the 
North-West presents herself in an attitude before this Board too im- 
posing, having too great interests to subserve in obtaining cheap trans- 
portation to the markets of the seaboard, and the Government itself 
has endorsed the movement too far, for this Board to refuse even to 
consider the proposition, and to postpone it indefinitely, at the instance 
of a local, though I admit, a great local interest. I hope, therefore, the 
subject will be considered and acted upon. 

In regard to the canal around the Falls of Niagara, I have nothing 
to say at present. It seems that our friends from the Dominion pro- 
pose to make a great canal and accomplish the same object, and we 
shall perhaps be placed in such a position that no canal around the 
Falls of Niagara will ever be needed. But so far as the connection of 
the Mississippi river with the lakes and the enlargement of the Erie 
canal are concerned, so as to furnish cheap transportation for our heavy 
products to the seaboard, I do not think this Board will lend itself to 
any local influence or interest to prevent full and fair consideration 
and action, and J take it for granted that when the subject is con- 
sidered, this Board will do as all conventions have done which have 
acted upon this subject: that is, it will endorse this cheap method of 
making a continuous water line from the Mississippi river to the sea- 
board, a distance of one thousand six hundred and fifty miles. 

Mr. Atkinson, of Boston: As we have heard from our 
friend that the North-West is overflowing with these products that 
want a water line, I trust that they will soon cut their own channel. 
I move the previous question upon this subject. 

Mr. KirkLAND, of Baltimore: Has the gentleman put this 
proposition in any shape for us to vote upon? 

Mr. THOMAS, of Dubuque : I think the proposition as 
presented before the Board of Trade, which may be found on page 
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267 of the Buffalo Proceedings, is about as definite as we can get it. 
If there is any objection to the form, we will endeavor to modify it, 
if the gentleman will suggest any change. 

The PRESIDENT: The question is still upon the motion to in- 
definitely postpone. 

Mr. THomas, of Dubuque : Would it be in order to amend 
that motion? 


The PRESIDENT: No, sir, it is a privileged question, and you 
cannot amend it. 

Mr. Monroe, of Dubuque : The propositions which are pre- 
sented to this Board consist of three resolutions; the delegates have 
nothing to do but to vote “aye” or “no” upon them. We are not 
disposed to take up time in debating them. 

My. STRANAHAN, of New York: Iishould suppose, for I 
think I have a clear idea of what the vote would be, that it would be 
quite as satisfactory to the friends of this measure to have the vote 
taken upon the motion to indefinitely postpone, as to come to a direct 
vote. If there is a motion of that kind before the House, I think it 
upon the whole, a very proper one. 

Mr. Tuomas, of Dubuque : It seems to me it would be a 
very singular vote. It would amount to a refusal to investigate this 
subject ; that is the point. Now, sir, we should be glad to leave it 
right here, if we can have a direct vote upon the merits of the ques- 
tion. If the motion to indefinitely postpone can be withdrawn, we 
will not say another word, but respectfully ask for a vote upon the 
proposition before the convention. 

Mr. STRANAHAN, of New York: If the gentlemen wish a 
direct vote, I think it but courteous that we should give it to them, just 
as they want it. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Chicago : Lam perfectly willing to withdraw 
the motion I made; I did it simply for the purpose of getting the 
proposition before the House at once. It is not a question which we 
care about debating at all. We do not consider it a national question ; 
but we are perfectly willing to leave it to the common sense of the 
gentlemen here present. We do not, as I have said, care to discuss 
it, but I did not make my motion for the purpose of cutting off debate 
by gentlemen on the other side: we are perfectly willing to hear it 
discussed; we are perfectly willing to trust the question to the 
decision of the gentlemen here; and we believe they are as ready to 


vote upon it now as they would be if they discussed it three or four 
hours. 
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The PRESIDENT: The question will be upon the first resolu- 
tion : 


Resolved: That Congress be requested to prosecute the work it 
has inaugurated on the Wisconsin and Fox river route between the 
Mississippi river and Lake Michigan as speedily and vigorously as can 
be done with advantage, safety and success. 


The question was then put and the result of the 
vote showing that there was no quorum present, the 
Board, on motion of Mr. Asie, of St. Louis, took a 
recess of thirty minutes. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


On the reassembling of the Board, the discussion on 
the subject of the Northern water line was resumed. 


Mr. Tuomas, of Dubuque: Before action is taken upon 
this subject, I desire a single moment for explanation. During the 
recess, it was suggested to me that I had misrepresented, and done 
injustice to, the Chamber of Commerce of Chicago. If so, it was 
through inadvertence. JI did not intend to say, nor do I now say, that 
the Chicago Chamber of Commerce had endorsed this proposition in 
its present form, and I was prepared to meet a motion to lay it on 
the table; but I was not prepared to meet such a motion coming from 
the source it did. Iwould state that the Chicago Chamber of Commerce 
in the resolutions that I read most explicitly excluded this first propo- 
sition. ‘That was in relation to another convention, and has reference 
to that, and not to this Board; consequently I was prepared for that. 
The inference I intended to draw, was, that by the motion coming 
from that source, the party moving would prefer to defeat the whole 
measure, rather than have the first question considered. It is an in- 
ference of my own; I may, perhaps, be mistaken. I wish to make 
this explanation, to disclaim any intention to misrepresent the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce, for which I have great respect. 

As there seems to be a strong disposition to pass over unimportant 
questions, as some consider them, and take up the very important 
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measures of finance and currency, I move that this whole subject be 
laid on the table. Ido it because I am satisfied that we cannot, at 
this stage of the session, get that full discussion of the merits of this 
question that it ought to receive. I therefore make a motion to 
lay the proposition on the table for the present. 


Carried. 


V.—CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE Suir CANAL. 


Mr. KirKLAnD, of Baltimore: I have drawn off a preamble 
and resolution passed unanimously at the National Commercial Con- 
vention, held in Baltimore in September last, which I will request the 
Secretary to read, for the information of the Board, that it may take 
action upon them: 


Wuereas, The building of a ship canal between the waters of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware bays is of national importance, and especi- 
ally desirable to the interests of the great West, South, South- West, 
and North-West, (by lessening the distance between European and 
New England ports,) for the export of cereals, provisions, tobacco, 
cotton, and other products, and importations to meet the require- 
ments for the consumption of those vast regions; and, 


WueEreas, It has been ascertained that the construction of a canal, | 


in length thirty-two miles, will reduce the distance between 
European and New England ports one hundred and eighty-three 
miles, and thus furnish improved and much more economical trans- 
portation ; therefore, 

Resolved, That Congress be memorialized to direct a survey to be 
made between the Chesapeake and Delaware bays for the proposed 
improvement; and if found practicable, desirable and valuable to the 
great interests of the country, that the said ship canal shall be con- 


structed. 


Mr. Tuompson, of Baltimore: Mr. President, — My col- 
league has offered for your consideration the preamble and resolution 
reported by the Committee on Interior Lines of Water Communica- 
tion of the National Commercial Convention, held in the city of 
Baltimore, September 25th-29th, and unanimously adopted by that 
body. 

The importance of securing equal facilities at a nearer port on the 
Atlantic seaboard than the ports to which the bulk of the trade 
of the West has heretofore gone is obvious, as it lessens the time in 
transit and cheapens the rates of transportation. 
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The port of Baltimore, by the existing lines of railroads, is nearer 
the city of St. Louis by two hundred and ten miles, Chicago one 
hundred and fifty-two miles, Louisville two hundred and forty-six 
miles, and Cincinnati two hundred and forty miles, than the port of 
New York. Experience has shown that of goods ordered to be trans- 
ported in bond from the ports of Baltimore and New York on the 
same day, the bonded goods ordered from the port of Baltimore fre- 
quently reach the warehouses of St. Louis before the goods ordered 
from New York have been shipped. If to-day the time required in 
the transshipment is five to six days less from Baltimore than it 
takes from New York, it will increase as the immense business of that 
great city increases, and what will it be when the anticipations of our 
western friends are realized, and the Mississippi valley contains fifty 
millions of people? I think, sir, it becomes of vital national impor- 
tance to secure an auxiliary port. | 

The city of Baltimore possesses peculiar natural advantages for the 
rapid and economical distribution of the cereals, provisions and other 
traffic of the West, one of the most important of which is our great rail- 
road corporation, the Baltimore and Ohio, which, conceived when our 
city possessed an entire capital of only twenty-five millions of dollars, 
has already with its connections attained a cost of seventy-five mil- 
lions of dollars. This great road runs for two hundred miles adjacent 
to an almost continuous coal bed of the finest bituminous coal. This 
fact has enabled that road, in spite of the unprecedented low tariff of 
freights the past season, to carry two millions of dollars to her sur- 
plus, in addition to the interest on her bonds, and an eight per cent. 
dividend on her stock, and it secures to the West a line that can for 
all time to come be run profitably at a lower freight tariff than any 
other road on this continent. It also secures to our city an inexhaus- 
tible supply of the best quality of coal at a price which, for a steamer 
using eight hundred tons, is one thousand dollars each voyage, 
under the cost in New York. And such are our harbor facilities that 
the difference in port charges, on a steamer two thousand three hundred 
tons is two thousand five hundred dollars in favor of Baltimore each 
voyage. Having shown what we can do on the land, we propose to 
cheapen freights on the ocean, by competition. 

The resolution simply proposes that this Board recommend to Con- 
gress the passage of an act authorizing the necessary survey to be made 
to find out if it is practicable, (and we believe it is,) to connect the 
Chesapeake and Delaware bays by a ship canal. 

To do this, the Sassafras river, with a depth of seven feet, can, com- 
petent engineers inform us, be deepened by dredging to the depth of 
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twenty-five feet. Then there remains for a through cut only twenty 
miles, making the canal thirty-two miles long, and saving in distance 
on the voyage to European and New England ports one hundred and 
eighty-three miles and reduces the cost of the European voyage one 
thousand five hundred dollars. No estimates of the cost of this canal 
have been made. The survey, if ordered by the Government, will 
decide its practicability and its cost. The amount of duties collected 
at the port of Baltimore up to December 1, this year — nine months 
— is a fraction over eight millions of dollars, against a little over nine 
millions of dollars during the whole of last year. The last Congress 
reduced the duty upon imports one-third, so that taking the tariff of 
last year as the basis for this year’s receipts the amount collected 
shows an increase of one-third over last year, without taking into 
account the large amount of imported goods transported in bond. 
This places our port the third in the aggregate amount of duties col- 
lected by the Government; and in the opinion of our Board the 
utilizing and improvement of the approaches to the harbor of Balti- 
more is a question of national importance. 

I therefore move the adoption of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT: I perceive that the resolution directs 
that Congress be memorialized, but it does not say by whom. 

Mr. Krrxuanp, of Baltimore: By the President and 
Secretary of the Board. , 

Mr. Taytor, of Cincinnati: I would ask if the preamble 
is submitted with the resolution? Ihave no objection to the resolu- 
tion asking Congress to appoint one or more engineers to examine the 
matter; the Government has a good many of them lying around loose, 
doing nothing, and they might very well be employed in this work; 
but I am not prepared to vote that this is a matter of “national im- 
portance,” and the preamble commits the Board to that view. 

The PRESIDENT: The gentleman can accomplish his object by 
calling for a division of the question. 

Mr. Taytor,:of Cincinnati: Then I move to strike out the 
preamble entirely, and to adopt simply the resolution. 

Mr. WetTueERILL, of Philadelphia: I move to amend by 


adding the following : 


Provided, That by the said survey this Board will in no way be 
committed to the endorsement of the project, or the Government be 
bound in any manner for the expense to be incurred, except that 


necessary for the survey. 
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That, I suppose, will meet the concurrence of the gentleman from 
Baltimore, and will exactly and explicitly state our position in the 
matter. 

Mr. KIRKLAND, of Baltimore: For information, I will 
state, that the resolution, without the preamble, does not indicate 
what is proposed to be done. If the State of Missouri, if the State 
of Ohio, if all the States bordering on these rivers, and those of the 
far West, extending to the Pacific, can save one hundred and eighty- 
three miles in reaching the sea and reduce the expense of the voyage 
to Europe one thousand five hundred dollars, to that extent, it reduces 
the cost of the productions of the great West. ‘There are steamers | 
running three times a week between Baltimore and Boston, which are 
very largely loaded with the products of the West, going to supply 
the manufacturers of New England. Now, sir, this improvement 
will cheapen to the consumers in New England the cost of these 
materials; hence those States would be largely benefited by this canal. 
If so many States are interested in cheapening freight, and to that 
extent cheapening the cost of what they consume and what they pro- 
duce, is it not a question of national importance? Strike out the 
preamble, and the resolution expresses nothing, because you do not 
know what you are asking for. We would very much like to make 
this resolution meet the wishes of the members of this Baard, but if 
we divest it of what we are aiming at, it will have no value. 

Mr. Taytor, of Cincinnati: Suppose you amend it thus: 
“ Whereas, it has been represented to this Board that this is a matter 
of national importance?” 

Mr. MacNeA tgs, of Cincinnati: This is the National Board 
of ‘Trade, and I think we are clearly bound to the policy of only con- 
sidering matters of national importance, and not to try to advance 
projects of local interest under the cover of their being national. 
We have already expressed our opinion decidedly upon that subject 
in respect to the southern levees, the Pacific railroad and the North- 
ern Water Line. I cannot, for my part, see the difference between 
those three questions so far as regards their being of local or 
national importance, and the one now before us. 

Mr. Wrigut, of Chicago : Ll entirely agree with the gentle- 
man from Cincinnati, (Mr. MacNraxz.) While I should be very 
glad to vote bounties to every section of the country so far as we 
possibly can, I feel a delicacy in voting for any of these schemes; I 
think that we are transcending our functions here, and doing that which 


we ought not to do. It was no part of our purpose or object in coming 
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here as merchants, to represent projects which have anything of a 
sectional character about them. Now, while I should be glad to see 
this improvement carried out fully, I do not consider it entirely within 
our province to recommend, for the same reasons which I consider as 
applying to the Northern Water Line, which was practically voted 
down here a short time ago. Unworthy motives were attributed to 
the Chicago delegation for desiring that matter to be passed over. 
Now, I entertain the same objection to this, although Chicago is as much 
interested as any part of the country. I cannot see that the State of 
New York is to be benefited by it; I don’t know that several of the 
Northern States are to be benefited by it; and I know that many of 
the Southern States would not. ‘Therefore, I hope this proposition 
will not prevail. I think we should not consider here any questions 
except such as interest the entire people. I hope that no one of these 
questions which can be in any way distorted into a local measure will 
receive the sanction of this Board. 

Mr. ATKrInson, of Boston: I concur heartily with the gen- 
tleman from Chicago, (Mr. Wricut,) and I wish a general rule for 
the National Board could be established, that no questions of this 
character should ever come before us. Yet they have been brought 
in here. I can see a broad distinction between this case and the other 
two. This does not ask any appropriation from Congress, or any 
bounty, or any subsidy, but merely requests that inasmuch as certain 
members of this Board believe this to be a matter of national con- 
cern, a Government survey may be ordered. Ido not see the same 
objection to this proposition as to the others, though I can understand 
that if the cities of Baltimore and Philadelphia consider this a matter 
of so much importance, they can very easily have a survey made 
without any appropriation by Congress. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Chicago: I will explain myself further. I 
think myself that this is a matter that could be cared for by those 
cities. J think that in considering this question, we assume to do 
what is not within our province. I would not do anything which 
would seem to commit this Board to the support of any such question 
as this, and I hope that all such will be entirely ignored at all future 
meetings of the Board. 

Mr. Oppyxk#, of New York: I agree entirely with the 
views which have been expressed by the gentleman from Chicago, 
(Mr. Wricut.) In the form in which we have this proposition before 
us now, it strikes me it would not be a good one for this body to 
adopt. We begin, in the preamble, by saying that “it has been 
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represented.” We should scarcely act upon representations, unless 
we have investigated them and believe them to be true. And, 
secondly, we disclaim any responsibility, and provide that the Gov- 
ernment is not to be bound for the expense to be incurred. I think 
that with these disclaimers, the proposition would not be a very 
reputable one for this body to act upon. 

This canal will undoubtedly benefit the commerce of Baltimore, and 
the district of country tributary thereto ; that is precisely what it will do. 
It will make them more active competitors with other cities for 
various sectional products. I should be very glad to see all our 
cities benefited ; I desire to see the prosperity of all increased ; but when 
this proposition is brought down to its essence, it comes to this, that 
it will give Baltimore a little advantage over other competitors. I 
think that deprives the question of all features of nationality, and being 
deprived of these features, I think it is not a proper subject for this 
Board to act upon. With these views, I shall be compelled to vote 
against the proposition. 

Mr. Monrog, of Dubuque: I really am at a loss to under- 
stand what will come within the term, “national importance,” in the 
opinion of several of the gentlemen who have spoken here. One 
gentleman says there are some of the States of the South and also 
New York that are not interested in this matter, and therefore it is 
not a question of national importance. If by “national importance,” 
it is meant that each and every strip of territory in the United States 
is to be benefited by any particular project, then we might as well 
disband, for no proposition has ever been considered by this Board in 
favor of which that consideration could be urged. I consider any 
subject of national importance which is a proper subject for the con- 
sideration of the Congress of the United States, and I think this is a 
much more liberal construction than it is proposed to be put upon it 
here. ‘This Board voted two years ago, by a majority of two-thirds, 
in favor of a ship canal around the Falls of Niagara, It has inti- 
mated very strongly to-day that it would lay that subject on the table 
in connection with another of equal importance, because it was not of 
national importance ; I suppose because the Southern States had no 
interest in it. Now, I understand that the removal of obstructions 
from the port of New York is of national importance, that Congress 
exercises the power to remove these obstructions, and that it is proper 
for this Board to take into consideration the propriety of asking 
Congress for the removal of such obstructions, where Congress has 
such power and the States have not. Now, here is a proposition to 
connect a seaboard city, the third in importance as an importing city 
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in the United States, with the ocean, by the removal of obstructions, 
substantially shortening the voyage to Europe and back again, and 
the voyage to the Northern States and back again, three hundred and 
sixty-six miles each trip. Not only is the city of Baltimore interested 
in it, but it affects the commerce of the United States, and all the 
cities that trade with Baltimore are interested in it, because it will 
cheapen their means of communication with Baltimore, and, through 
Baltimore, with the outside world; more than that; the better con- 
nection we can get through one city of the United States with the 
outside world, the better connection that will force the other cities to 
furnish us, and thus by the added stimulus which will be given to compe- 
tition, the whole country must and will be benefited. ‘This city is in- 
terested, Chicago is interested, as the gentleman from that city admits, 
and so are nearly all the Western States, even though they may never 
trade with Baltimore, in having that connection shortened and 
cheapened. 

Mr. Peppisz, of Newark: I look upon this proposition as 
merely a local one. There are canals wanted all over the country. 
Every section and every locality almost, wants a canal for transpor- 
tation purposes. IJ think myself that the States of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania might do this work. I think, again, that it might be done 
by private enterprise ; that a company might be formed for the con- 
struction of such a canal, and that it would pay a handsome dividend. 
I do not think it is a fit subject for this National Board to act upon. 

Mr. KrrRKLAND, of Baltimore: This question comes before 
many of the members of this body as an abstract question; they 
have never investigated it, and they have not a practical understand- 
ing of what we want. It is well-known that the Government of the 
United States have an engineering corps organized, who are under 
pay. Now, what we ask is, that these officers, paid by the Govern- 
ment, shall do what this Board have recommended that they should do, 
at every session which has been held. The gentleman from Chicago, 
(Mr. Wricut,) states that it is not within the province of the Board 
to act upon this question; he states that such a question has never 
been before one of these meetings ; but you know, sir, that there has 
scarcely been a meeting of this Board before which similar propositions 
have not come. : 

Now, if all these States, as we have shown, tributary to the city of 
Baltimore, will be benefited, if this canal is practicable, and if its cost 
will not exceed the benefit to be accomplished, if all these great cities 
and States are interested, —if New England is interested, if New 
York is interested, if Pennsylvania is interested, why should not the 
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proposition receive the endorsement of this National Board? We 
do not presume to enter into competition with the great city of New 
York. We know that New York is the commercial emporium of this 
country, and will most likely continue so. But everybody who 
has business in New York knows that he is subject to great and vex- 
atious delays there, and that those delays are occasioned by the fact 
of the enormous aggregation of business there concentrated. With these 
new railroads which are being pushed forward with such wonderful 
energy from day to day, if New York is now so crowded, what may be 
expected when these roads are completed, and bringing forward tle 
products of the soil, to be shipped to Europe? If this canal can be 
demonstrated to be practicable, by a survey made by officers of the 
Government, who are under pay by the Government, and if these 
results to which I have referred can be accomplished, I assert that 
there is no subject before this Board, and no subject that we have 
touched upon in connection with the commerce of the country, that is 
more necessary and important. 

This survey can only be made by the Government because it has 
complete and entire control of the foreign commerce of the country, 
and this canal proposes to cross the State of Delaware as well as the 
State of Maryland. All we want is light. The object of this pre- 
amble and resolution is, that the country may have light, without cost. 
And yet gentlemen stand up here and contend that this resolution 
ought not to be acted upon by this Board. Why? Because the 
interest of the port of Baltimore happens to be involved. Now, the 
Government is spending millions of money, year after year, for the 
improvement of our rivers and harbors. ‘The appropriations last year 
were five millions to the Northern States. I saw the machines at 
work in the Hudson river, near Albany ; they are at work to-day at 
Hurl Gate, unless the severity of the weather has compelled them’ to 
suspend operations. Millions of money are being expended at New 
York, Boston and the seaports along the entire coast, and yet we are 
told that this is not a work of national importance ! 

Now, if to extend the commerce of this country, to increase 
the facilities of the commercial men of this country, is to cheapen 
transportation, is not that a matter of national importance? The 
cheapening of transportation has been one of the great objects aimed 
at by this Board, and it is questions of this kind that call this body to- 
gether. ‘National importance!” Sir, when does a subject assume 
national importance? When it benefits the people of the United 
States. What is the cause of our rapid growth and rapid prosperity, 
unexampled in the annals of the world? The commercial enterprise of 
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our people. And yet we have seen the time when corn has been 
burned in the West for fuel for want of transportation, when there 
were starving millions in Europe willing to take it. 

Now, the figures that have been presented in regard to the saving 
by steam vessels were made by the agents of an European line of 
steamers, running from Baltimore. This is not’ a mere fanciful propo- 
sition; it is an inquiry to ascertain whether it is practicable to cheapen, 
in this way, the cost of transportation of the cereals of the West, the 
cotton of the South and the various products of the soil, to the people 
who want them, and of return cargoes for distribution over the entire 
country, South, South-West, North and North-West. When we 
come here and ask that the Government may be requested to inquire, 
without a dollar of expense, whether the scheme which presents itself 
to our consideration is a practical one, we are met with the statement 
that it is not a proper subject for this Board to take action upon. At 
the meeting held in Richmond, this Board recommended Congress to 
make a survey of a canal between the present terminus of the James 
river canal and the waters of the Kanawha, and to estimate its cost, 
and the Government voted fifty thousand dollars to accomplish that 
purpose. We do not ask the Government to appropriate a dollar, we 
merely want to get light. Weask this Board to recommend to Con- 
gress, to make provision, in the multifarious duties imposed upon it 
this session, for the investigation of this scheme by engineers who are 
on pay, and who will discharge this duty without prejudice and with- 
out partiality. 

Mr. McLaren, of Milwaukie: I must say, that I think the 
gentleman from Chicago has taken a sound position on this question. 
I am unable to appreciate the logic of the argument, that because this 
Board has taken, heretofore, some position which is unsound, we must 
continue it, ad infinitum. I do not think that argument should have 
any weight with us at all. For my own part, I think we ought strictly 
to confine ourselves to those questions which are of national impor- 
tance — which will be admitted on all hands to be so. I think we 
have a sufficient number of questions of this character’ on the pro- 
gramme to occupy all the time of this meeting. 

Now, I am willing to admit, with a gentleman who spoke this morn- 
ing, that in granting aid to some of these Pacific railroads, the Govern- 
ment has gone further than was proper or desirable, but I cannot see 
any argument in that, that) we should go on and subsidize Pacific 
railroads wherever they are proposed. And it seems to me that the 
same remark is applicable to the question now before us. We might 
say that a railroad from Milwaukie to some point in the West would 
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be a work of national importance, and make use of the same argu- 
ments that have been presented here in favor of this measure, to 
establish that fact. It is of national importance, in one sense, that 
the products of the country should be brought to market at the 
cheapest rate; that the wheat and corn of the West should be laid 
down at the seaboard at the lowest price for transportation. And so 
you might apply the same reasons which have been brought forward 
here, in support of any project that might be named for moving the 
products of the country from one point to another. But I do not see 
that it is for us to take up any subject unless we can say that it is one 
in which the whole country is interested. I believe that the “com- 
mercial enterprise” referred to by the gentleman from Baltimore is 
the proper influence that ought to be brought to bear on this question, 
and the agency through which this survey should be made, and, if it is 
found practical and desirable, it is through commercial enterprise that 
the route referred to should be opened. 

Mr. STANARD, of St. Louis : When this debate was opened, 
I had no idea of taking any part in it; but the ideas which have been 
expressed here relative to what may or may not be considered of 
national importance do not correspond with mine. If the city of 
Baltimore alone were to be benefited by this survey and by the con- 
struction of this canal, I should not conceive it to be a work of 
national importance; but here is a project for a canal through two 
States. It is not asked that the Government shall build this canal, 
but that Government engineers shall make the survey, and see if it 
is practicable to build such a canal, and nothing more. The Govern- 
ment of the United States does not recognize the harbor of Baltimore, 
as being a harbor of sufficient importance to receive an appro- 
priation for dredging, and for making it deep enough for large vessels, 
like the appropriations made to New York, Boston, Portland, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, and for dredging the mouth of the Mississippi river 
below New Orleans. When an appropriation is asked by the people 
of New Orleans for the construction of dredge boats for the purpose 
of deepening the waters at the mouth of the Mississippi river, those 
who are opposed to this measure might make the same argument 
against that, that it would benefit the city of New Orleans or the State 
of Louisiana alone. But this is not the case. An improvement at 
the mouth of the Mississippi river, if it benefits the city of New 
Orleans and the State cf Louisiana, benefits also all the cities and all 
the States contiguous to the Mississippi river and to its navigable 
branches. Hence it becomes national in this respect, although it may 
not benefit Michigan, New York, Maine, Connecticut, and many of 
the seaboard States of the North. 
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Why is not this a parallel case? We have been told here, and no 
man has contradicted it, that the city of Baltimore is, say two 
hundred miles nearer St. Louis than New York, and from one hundred 
to two hundred and fifty miles nearer many other cities than New 
York or Boston. We know that any measure which shall tend to 
cheapen the cost of transportation to Baltimore, will not only benefit 
that city, by reducing freights and giving increased facilities for busi- 
ness, but it will benefit the whole country. ‘This scheme, if carried 
out, will furnish water communication, in connection with great rail- 
roads, over which the cereals of the country are sent, and over which 
such articles as are wanted at the West may be received in exchange ; 
and I do not and cannot understand, Mr. President, how this scheme 
or this survey can be considered in any way local. What we want in 
this country is cheap transportation, and the only way to secure this, 
as has been said here to-day, and as we have often heard it said before, 
is to give the greatest facilities to commerce by rival lines. New 
York, of course, is the great exporting and importing city to-day, and 
always will be; and I say All Hail! to the city of New York and to 
Boston; but they cannot control all the trade and commerce of this 
country for all future time. If the city of Baltimore affords any 
better facilities than these other cities, she will compete, and New 
York may have to do her work cheaper, and the people of the West 
may get better facilities. But still, she will have all she can do for 
all time to come. 

Now, I hope that gentlemen will not claim that matters of this 
kind are not proper subjects to be brought before the National Board 
of Trade. It seems to me they are the most proper and practicable 
subjects which we can consider. I hope that this National Board of 
Trade will pass the resolution which has been introduced and so ably 
sustained by the delegates from the city of Baltimore. 

Mr. CanpLeErR, of Boston: I think it is well to take the sub- 
jects as they come before us, and take them upon their merits, as they 
are discussed when we meet; I do not believe in being overshadowed 
by the precedents of previous meetings, by the action of Boards of 
Trade which we have not,attended as members. We come here from 
different sections of the country to get information and light upon the 
subjects that are presented. While I am opposed to subsidies, and 
opposed to substituting the work of the Government for what private 
enterprise can do, yet there are certain departments of the Govern- 
ment which I wish to recognize, and one of these departments is that 
of surveying and engineering. I think that it is well for us to com- 
mand at Washington the highest talent, and that when any part of 
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the country,required to be surveyed, it matters not to me whether you 
call it local or not, there is an influence more or Jess national in its 
character. I believe this question comes within the scope of the 
department referred to. I hope that the resolution will be passed. I 
wish to have a survey made of any portion of this country that it is 
desirable to investigate, and I wish it made by engineers who cannot 
be bribed, and whose authority cannot be contradicted. I hope, sir, 
the resolution will pass. As I understand it, the simple question is, 
whether the department at Washington shall survey the proposed 
route for this canal. ; 

Mr. THomas, of Dubuque : This is an interesting question, 
and one which we in the North-West desire to have defined by unmis- 
takeable lines. There has come before this Board in different forms 
on several occasions, the question of cheap transportation between the 
East and the West. That is now the question before this body, and 
we wish to know whether that is of national importance or not. If 
it is not, we in the North-West are not going to trouble this body 
with it again, so far as my colleague, (Mr. Monrog,) and myself, the 
only representatives here of the Upper Mississippi valley, west of 
the Mississippi, may assume to speak for the North-West. 

Now, is this question of cheap transportation for the produce of 
the West to the eastern seaboard, of importance or not? We pre- 
sented this question in another form. We in brief stated what the 
condition of the North-West is, loaded down with agricultural pro- 
ducts, made poor by those agricultural products, because we have no 
adequate means for transportation. We are told from Boston, sneer- 
ingly, that if the North-West is so overloaded, let her dig her way 
out. Is that the spirit with which we are to be met on this question ? 
If so, we shall never trouble this Board again with that proposition. 

I shall vote with a great deal of pleasure for the proposition now 
under consideration, because it is essentially the same which I pre- 
sented here some time ago in a different form. Is this question of 
national importance? Is it of national importance to cheapen 
transportation between the grain fields of the North-West and the 
consumers of the East, of the South, and of Europe? If that is of 
national importance we shall come here ; if it is decided that it is not, 
then we shall not come here again with it; because we do not intend 
to bring before this Board questions which are not so. We recognize 
that principle. But the same objections which have been raised to 
this proposition, and so persistently urged, may be raised in relation 
to almost every proposition that is to come before this body. Take 


the one coming from Boston. We can urge the same objection 
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against that, that is urged against this. They are interested in this 
question; we are interested in this. I say that my colleague and 
myself represent, partially, the interest of the first agricultural 
State in this nation; and, sir, nearly one-half of that State is yet 
a buffalo range. Jowa produces more corn, more wheat, and more 
pork than any other State in this Union, Illinois not excepted. The 
report of the Agricultural Bureau at Washington sustains me in 
that statement. Are not these questions of importance? If they 
are not we shall bow to the decision of this body. ~ And right here 
is the test. The proposition now before the Board is one looking to 
the cheapening of transportation between the East and the West, to 
the opening up of competing routes. In the present condition of 
things we are obliged to submit to the terms of these monopolies, 
and what is the result? It takes every dollar, over and above 
simple day wages, of the agricultural products of-the North-West to 
get them to market; so that, to all intents and purposes, the 
agricultural interests of the North-West are laboring to-day for a 
bare living, a bare subsistence. Now, if that is not a national 
question we would like to know it, and we wish to make this 
question the test. If this proposition is voted down we shall regard 
all propositions to cheapen transportation between the East and the 
West as not of national importance, and act accordingly. We shall 
not quarrel with the decisions of this Board. We recognize its 
national character, and we wish to know distinctly whether questions 
that affect New York, or Boston, or Philadelphia, or any other of 
those large cities are, par excellence, the only questions of national 
importance ? : 

Mr. WETHERILL, of Philadelphia: I think this debate is 
taking rather a wide range. I will state, at the outset, that I shall 
cheerfully vote for the proposition as presented by the city of 
Baltimore. The trouble is simply this: Baltimore, although two 
hundred miles nearer St. Louis than New York, unfortunately, by 
her position, is one hundred and eighty miles further from the sea. 
The Baltimore and Ohio railroad, knowing this, and seeing the 
advantage of constructing this canal, so that the Baltimore steamers, 
instead of taking fifteen or sixteen days for the trip to Liverpool, 
can make it in almost a day less, are prepared, as I understand it, to 
build this canal; but they see around the departments at Washington 
a good many very capable engineers, who have a good deal of spare 
time on their hands, as has been so well said by the gentleman from 
Baltimore, (Mr. KrrK1ianp,) they are satisfied with their skill in the 
matter, and that they will do the work without prejudice, and therefore 
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they ask that it be done by them. Now, I say to my friend from 
Dubuque, (Mr. THomas,) who has so ably advocated the great water 
line, that I will cheerfully ask for an appropriation for the survey of 
the entire line if his people will build the work. If they will find 
the money for the work I will vote for the survey. I think that 
inasmuch as the friends of this measure intend to do the work they 
ought to have a survey. 

Mr. THomaAsS, of Dubuque: I will state that the improve- 
ment we propose has already been surveyed by the Government; we 
need no survey. 

Mr. OppykeE, of New York: I am very reluctant to prolong 
this debate for a single moment, but as certain strictures have been 
made on New York since I ventured to express, very briefly, my 
views, I must, in justice to that city and State, say a few words in 
reply. 

First, I desire to say to the gentleman on my left from St. Louis, 
(Mr. Sranarp,) that he entirely mistakes the nature of this 
proposition, as compared with others which he has discussed. He 
refers to the improvement of rivers and harbors, as though this was 
one of those propositions. It is nothing of the sort. Those who 
remember the history of our Government for a long period back will 
recollect that at the time when Mr. CLay was one of our statesmen, 
he inaugurated what was known as the American system, which 
embraced protection, the improvement of rivers and harbors, and the 
building of highways, and in pursuance of that pelicy a turnpike road 
was constructed from Baltimore to the Ohio river. The people 
considered and discussed that system for some time and_ finally 
repudiated it, and those improvements were stopped. There had 
never been any doubt as to the duty of Congress in regard to 
improving the harbors of our seaboard cities, but the question came 
up, during the administration of President Poux, whether that duty 
extended to inland ports and to the rivers extending inland. I have 
a distinct recollection of a very able and elaborate veto of President 
Po. of appropriations made for the improvement of the harbors of 
Lake Erie. That veto was overruled by Congress, and it then 
became the established policy of our Government to improve harbors 
and navigable rivers, in whatever part of the United States they may 
be located. In other words to improve natural waterways. I 
understand that to be the policy which our Government has adopted, 
and I hope it will adhere to it. 

In pursuance of that policy, I have voted in favor of the construc- 
tion of a ship canal around the Falls of Niagara, and I am prepared 
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to vote for the removal of any obstructions in any natural waterway ; 
but I have uniformly voted, in this body, against any appropriation 
by the General Government for artificial waterways.‘ Here is the 
line of distinction. The proposition here is for an artificial waterway, 
a ship canal. 

Now, New York has been referred to as having received a great 
deal of the bounty of the Government. I was very much astonished 
about two years since, when a gentleman in our city, who takes great 
interest in the harbor of the city of New York, showed me the 
statistics of the aggregate appropriations that had been made by the 
Government for the improvement of the harbor of New York and 
the Hudson river. I will not now state positively, but I believe I am 
safe in saying (I am not sure it was not much more; it may have 
been considerably less) that the money appropriated from the founda- 
tion of the Government down to two years ago was less than three 
hundred thousand dollars, for the great centre of the commerce of 
this country for over three-quarters of a century. Now, sir, during 
that whole period, the best access, the deepest water, the safest 
navigation which New York has had to the ocean has been by the 
way of the East river, which has been obstructed by Hurl Gate, and 
never a dollar has been spent until within the last three years for the 
removal of the rocks which have obstructed it. That work has now 
been begun, and at an expense of one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars it will be completed. Now, what has New York done? When 
she desired access to,the great West, that she might share in the benefit 
of receiving and distributing her products, she constructed, without 
assistance from the General Government, an artificial waterway. 
When she needed railroads her citizens built them, and it is very 
clear to my mind that within a very few years she will get an artificial 
waterway, capable of ship navigation, between the Hudson river and 
Canada. I have said twice before, and I repeat that, for one, I will 
never consent that New York shall ask the General Government for 
a dollar of aid for that purpose; it will be for her own benefit, and 
she should build it. (Applause.) 

I rejoice at the prosperity of Baltimore. Its commerce is growing 
rapidly ; and I hope may continue to grow. But if that be the case, 
and if this improvement which is asked for by this artificial waterway 
will still further increase the prosperity of that city and a vast district 
of country which is tributary to it, I have no doubt it will find means 
to construct it. I hold it to be within its province to do so; not 
within that of the General Government. 
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I have stated very distinctly my position, which I believe to be a 
just one, and it is one which I shall stand by. I have no objection to 
the survey, but I do object to the halting, hesitating form in which 
the resolution now stands, and inasmuch as we find a doubt upon the 
part of some members of the Board whether the subject is worthy of 
investigation or not, I hold that we had better let it alone. 

Mr. SHRYOCK, of St. Louis: I wish to say a very few words 
to those gentlemen from the Eastern States, who seem to object to 
this proposition on the ground that the proposed line is not a national 
work. I consider it a matter of the very first importance to the 
people of Boston —I take that city as an example, — that they shall 
live as cheaply as possible. And why? Because they are ‘a manu- 
facturing people. The Eastern States are not agricultural, they are 
manufacturing States, and it is of as much importance that they shall 
receive the wheat, the corn, the flour and the bacon from the West at 
cheap rates as it is to the people of the West to send their products 
to that market. Now, it is a fact, that a large portion of the grain 
that is raised in the North-Western country finds a market upon the 
seaboard, as far up as the waters of the Penobscot. Those people, 
by the peculiarity of their soil, are not, and never can be an 
agricultural people. They are essentially a manufacturing people. 
Therefore, if they cannot live cheaply, they must sell out their 
manufactories and move to the West, where they can buy food cheap. 
It is certain, I think, that the manufacturers of Pennsylvania are 
looking with great concern upon the iron manufactures of St. Louis. 
Why, sir, a large iron manufacturer from that State said to me, not 
more than three weeks ago, “ Unless we can live more cheaply, unless 
we can get the food for our operatives cheaper than we do to-day, we 
are gone, hook and line, bob and sinker, and shall have to move out 
West.” Here is the whole question in a nut-shell. It is no more for 
the interest of the people of the West than for the people of the East. 
They have spent large amounts of money in putting up mills and 
factories in that country, and unless they can manufacture their dry 
goods, boots and shoes, hats and caps, at prices which will enable 
them to compete with manufacturers in other sections of the country, 
they cannot sell to us. What can Lowell do in manufacturing the 
great staple of the South unless she can feed her operatives at a cost 
that will enable her to compete not only with the manufacturers of 
the South, but with the manufacturers of the old world? This is not 
a question that concerns Baltimore alone. ‘The great question for the 
people to consider is how shall we get the products of the West and 
the North-West across the continent for the.smallest possible amount 
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of money? This is as much for the interest of the consumer as of 
the producer. There is the gist of this whole question. It is the 
first and paramount necessity to the agriculturist that he shall get his 
products to market at the lowest possible cost, in order that his 
agriculture shall be a success. Where will you see a country on the 
face of the earth where the agricultural interest is depressed, and yet 
that country prosperous? How is it that the North-West has pro- 
gressed as it has done within the last few years? It is because the 
scarcity of food in Europe, and the demand created by the war, have 
enabled them to send their wheat to market at a cost of ‘thirty, forty 
and even fifty cents a bushel, and to sell it at a price which afforded 
them a profit. But what is the fact now? Corn has been burned at 
the West this very year because it would not bear the cost of 
transportation. It now costs forty cents a bushel to transport wheat 
from St. Louis to New York, where it is only worth sixty cents a 
bushel. Can the farmer continue to pay such ruinous rates and live ? 
It will be death to our agricultural interest, and when the agricultural 
interest dies, we, as merchants and bankers, shall be the poorest set 
of men on the face of the earth. Therefore, I take a broader view 
than some of these gentlemen have done. I say this is a question of 
national importance, for it concerns the whole people that they shall 
- be able to live cheaply and manufacture cheaply. If you gentlemen 
of the East cannot sell us your wares for less money than we can 
produce them for in the West, we will manufacture them in the valley 
of the Mississippi. You cannot afford to pay the cost of living for 
your operatives if such heavy cost is laid on all Western produce 
through the medium of transportation. Is it not a matter of some 
concern to Boston, Lowell and Providence whether they pay fourteen 
dollars or fifteen dollars for a barrel of beef that under cheap transit 
could be had for twelve dollars? Does ndt the freight of one dollar 
and fifty cents per barrel on flour paid to the transportation company 
add just so much to its cost to a family that operates looms and 
machinery in the East? Must not the wages of that family be 
increased just in the proportion that living is increased from any 
cause? I, therefore, think the interest of both producer and consumer 
will be promoted by cheap transportation. 

Mr. Wricut, of Chicago: I should like to make a few 
explanations, as the import of my argument has been somewhat 
misinterpreted. My impression was that this was not of sufficient 
national importance to be regarded as such. In a general sense, I am 
willing to admit the maxim that, “the good of each tends to the good 
of all, as the good of all tends to the good of each.” . According to 
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that proposition, the good of any individual here is a question of 
national importance; every individual’s private good and private 
advancement is a question of national importance. Now, gentlemen, 
when you come to the logic of this thing, I ask if you propose to 
recommend subjects that may be of advantage to individuals to the 
protection of the National Government? I apprehend that there are 
many questions which are of a great deal of importance to all of us, 
but which are of such a nature that it would not be proper for us to 
consider them here. We have been debating questions here ever 
since we commenced this session, which have been more or less of 
this character, and there has certainly been a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion among many of the delegates on account of this. We know 
perfectly well that some of the constituent bodies originally connected 
with this Board have withdrawn on this very ground. My idea is 
that there is considerable dissatisfaction now on this account. I think 
we had better eliminate all these subjects from the proceedings of this 
Board, and discuss nothing which does not come within the term 
“national ” in its object and scope without trenching upon individual 
or sectional interests. Individually, I am in favor of this project; I 
should be very glad to see this canal constructed, and I think that 
Baltimore, having had the advantage of the example of New York, 
can very well afford to do the work. I think she has had such an 
example of success set to her, that she can well afford to undertake 
to do this work herself. 

If the Chicago Board of Trade had thought that such a question 
as this came within the legitimate province of our discussions here, 
we certainly should have proposed the enlargement and deepening 
and general improvement of the Illinois and Michigan canal, and the 
deepening of the Illinois river. We certainly consider that a measure 
of great national importance; I think our St. Louis brethren would 
also consider it so. I presume they would advocate it with a great 
deal of earnestness, for it would give them cheap lumber. We should 
be very glad to see this great work constructed. We consider it of 
very great importance to the whole West, and it is of great 
importance to the Hast. We should also like to see a canal cut 
from the head of Lake Michigan to Lake Erie; that would give us 
several weeks more of navigation during the season than we now get. 
It would certainly facilitate the commerce of the West; it would 
enable our noble sister, Iowa, to get her products to the East at much 
less expense than now; I think it would relieve her very greatly of 
that impoverishment of which we have heard so much complaint. 
But I must say that I think the people there have succeeded very 
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well in disguising their extreme poverty. They have land in 
abundance, they have fine houses, fine crops, and I believe many of 
them have pianos in their parlors and other such luxuries. I think 
they are living in a good degree of prosperity. JI should be very 
much gratified to see this ship canal from the head of Lake Michigan 
to Lake Erie, but I do not propose to come before this Board and 
advocate any such measure as that. I wish to have all such measures 
eliminated from our programme, so that, when we come together, we 
can go to work upon general topics that relate to commerce, without 
spending three or four days in discussing questions that involve 
benefits to some particular locality, to the detriment, perhaps, of some 
other. 

Mr. WINSOR, of Philadelphia : I only want to suggest, that 
if the Baltimore gentlemen will withdraw this resolution, and offer 
one simply asking the General Government to make the survey, I 
will vote for it. I cannot vote for the preamble and resolution, as 
they now stand. The preamble says —“ Whereas, it is represented 
to this Board to be of national importance, therefore,” so and so. 
We ought not to pass any resolution on representations to this Board ; 
if we do, we shall have enough of that kind of thing. A good many 
people might represent the thing they wish to bring before us as of 
national importance ; we ought first to ascertain whether it is so in fact. 

I should like to say a word on this question as to what is “ national 
importance,” about which we have heard so much. It seems to me to 
be a question of degree. To be entitled to consideration here, a 
question should be of sufficient importance to justify the nation in 
putting its hand to it, otherwise, it should not be touched. Now, the 
gentlemen from Baltimore say this is a matter of national importance, 
because other States and other parts of the country are interested in it. 
I hold that those parts of the country which are interested in this 
matter should come here and say so, and we should not act at all until 
they do that. It is not sufficient, as I said before, that such a thing is 
represented here as being so; it should be shown to be so; and this 
matter of building canals, cutting through States, to cheapen transit, 
is something that I think does not come within the scope of the 
National Government. As has been very well said here, to deepen 
harbors and to dredge rivers are legitimate objects for it. It is pro- 
posed to cut a ship canal from one of the States of this Union into 
another, and if we in Philadelphia could have a canal cut through 
into New Jersey, I think we should shorten our distance to the ocean 
almost as much as the city of Baltimore will shorten her distauce by 
the canal now proposed. I don’t think this matter comes before the 
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Board in the right shape for us to act upon. It has not been shown 


that it is of national importance; it has only been shown that the city 
of Baltimore believes it to be important, and important because it will 
be a great benefit to the city of Baltimore. 

Mr. THompson, of Baltimore: Will the gentleman pardon 
me one moment? ‘The resolution which we present was reported by 
a Committee of the National Commercial Convention, and it was 
adopted by that body. ‘They considered it a subject of national im- 
portance ; but it seems doctors disagree. 

Mr. Winsor: Many years ago, in Massachusetts, in the early 
days of railroads, there were two parties before the Legislature, ask- 
ing for a charter for a certain line of road, one of the parties wanting 
a northern line, and the other wanting it further south. The Com- 
mittee took testimony as to which line would most conduce to the 
public good, and among other witnesses, they had before them an old 
farmer, whom they questioned about this matter. He said, “If you 
locate the road there, that won’t accommodate the public; it won’t 
come within two miles of my house. Do you call that accommodating 
the public?” There is a good deal of the same feeling in these days. 
We look at our own accommodation, and call it public accommodation. 
I do not think we should step forward to assist any enterprise which 
is not clearly shown to be of national importance, and I shall vote 
against this thing as it now stands; but if the gentlemen from 
Baltimore will simply ask that the Government make the survey, I 
will vote for it. 

Mr. Kirkianp, of Baltimore: As this is the National Board 
of Trade, we presumed that if we could show that the project affected 
more interests than the local interests of the city of Baltimore, it 
would be received as “‘national.” I believe there are many gentlemen 
on this floor who have participated in most of the debates in this 
Board since its organization and have recognized the questions under 
consideration as of national importance; we supposed that the phrase- 
ology of the preamble would not be objectionable, but to meet the 
prejudices of some gentlemen present, I will change the preamble, by 
omitting the word “national”; so that it will read: 

“ WHEREAS, the building of a ship canal between the waters of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware bays is a work of importance,” etc. 


Mr. KirkKLanp, of Baltimore, demanded the yeas 
and nays, and the roll was called, with the following 


result : 
18 
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Yeas: Messrs.— 


Able, Brewer, Herbert, Thomas, 
Baer, Burwell, Kirkland, Thompson, 
Bagley, Buzby, (G. L.) McPherson, Wetherill, 
Bain, Cook, Monroe, Young,—25 
Bishop, Gilpin, Shryock, 

Bonner, Gray, Smith, 

Bradford, Hall, Stanard, 


Nays: Messrs.— 


Atkinson, © McLaren, Plumer, Welsh, 
Buzby, (J. L.) Meier, Preston, Wessell, 
Candler, Michener, Ropes, Winsor, 
Culver, Mower, Sealy, Wright,—25 
Goshorn, Norton, Stokes, 

Groom, - Opdyke, Stranahan, 

Holton, Peddie, Taylor, 


Mr. Micuener, of Philadelphia, in giving his vote, 
said: “As I understand the resolution, it does not cover merely 
the survey, and therefore I vote no.” 

Mr. GILPin, of Quincy : Understanding this question as I do, 
I vote aye, for the survey only. 

The PRESIDENT: The vote on this proposition is twenty-five 
to twenty-five. If I were to vote and vote in the affirmative, the 
proposition would still be rejected, because it requires a two-thirds 
vote to make any decisive declaration by this Board. 

Mr. Taytor, of Cincinnati: Before we adjourn, on behalf 
of the Executive Council, I ask that the proposition in relation to 
Warehouse Receipts, (No. VII,) be referred to a special Committee 
of five, consisting of Messrs. 


C. W. RowLanp, Cincinnati, 
A. M. Wriaeut, Chicago, J. H. Micurnrr, Philadelphia, 
A. PLumeER, Boston, i. D. Hotton, Milwaukie, 


to report some suitable resolution on that subject. 

Carried. 

Mr. Cook, of Cincinnati: I notice that I was appointed a 
member of a Committee raised yesterday, on the motion of the gen- 
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tleman from Philadelphia, (Mr. WeTHeERILL,) on Direct Importations. 
I would ask to be excused from service on the Committee, and would 
be glad to substitute Mr. Wessexx of Cincinnati, an experienced 
importer. 

Agreed to. 


Mr. BurweE.u, of New Orleans: I wish to offer some 
propositions and move their reference to the Executive Council : 


1. The construction, on national account, and under national super- 
intendence, of a free ship canal to connect the deep-water navigation 
of the Mississippi with that of the Gulf of Mexico at points at or 
near Fort St. Phillip. 

2. The encouragement of ship-building in the Mississippi valley by 
a remission of the duties on imported materials entering into the con- 
struction of vessels, by the admission to American registry, free of 
duty, of vessels, or parts of vessels, constructed of iron in foreign 
countries and imported into the United States; by obtaining material 
aid for establishing one or more ship yards for the construction of 
iron vessels, to be located on the Mississippi river or its tributaries — 
or to promote the object stated in any other manner. 

3. To ask from Congress such subvention for postal sea service as 
may be necessary to give the city of New Orleans, as the seaport of 
the Mississippi valley, facilities for communication with foreign coun- 
tries equal to that of any other city in the Union. 

4. The construction and maintenance of the Mississippi river 
levees by national aid granted to State and municipal corporations. 

5. Improvement in the security afforded by warehouse receipts 
issued for the property stored. 

6. To inquire into the power and policy of Congressional legis- 
lation, to protect our citizens from the irresponsible control of local 
quarantine laws. 

7. To recommend such modification of the present revenue law 
and Treasury regulations published thereunder, as will facilitate the 
importation of goods in bond at the port of New Orleans, and des- 
tined to any port of entry or delivery in the interior. 


Referred to the Executive Council. 


The PRESIDENT : I believe we have now got through with all 
the projects for internal improvement, and I wish to impress, as far 
as I can upon the delegates, the importance of remaining in the city 
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until the other questions which are to be considered, and which are 
truly and exclusively of national importance, shall have been dis- 


cussed and disposed of. 
Adjourned to meet at ten o’clock on Saturday 


morning. 


Ost REA” 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1871. 





The Board met at ten o’clock. The President, Mr. 
FRALEY, in the Chair. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. A. C. Grorce, of 
St. Louis. 

The records of yesterday were read and approved. 


Reports or COMMITTEES. 


The PRESIDENT: Under this head, I will report that Mr. 
Hamitton A. Hitt has been unanimously elected Secretary and 
Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

I would further report, that the Executive Council have duly con- 
sidered the several propositions for the next place of meeting of this 
Board, and have unanimously agreed upon New York, an invitation 
having been courteously tendered by the delegates from that city. 

Mr. Piumer, of Boston: In behalf of the Committee 
appointed to confer with the delegates from the Dominion Board of 
Trade, I beg to submit as their report the following resolution, unani- 
mously recommended by them to the Board for its adoption : 


Resolved, That the Executive Council be directed to memorialize 
Congress to provide by law for the appointment of a commission to 
meet commissioners from the Dominion of Canada, (should the Do- 
minion Government appoint a like commission,) to negotiate a basis 
of atreaty between Great Britain and the United States for commercial 
relations with the Dominion of Canada, upon. the following or some 
other broad and comprehensive principles : 

1. The introduction of all manufactures and products of the United 
States into the Dominion of Canada free of import duty, and the like 
concession by the United States to the manufactures and products of 
the Dominion. 

2. Uniform laws to be passed by both countries for the imposition 
of duties on imports and for internal taxation; the sums collected 
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from these sources to be placed in a common treasury and to be 
divided between the two Governments by a per capita or some other 
equally fair ratio. 

3. The admission of Dominion built ships and vessels to American 
registry, enrollment and license, and to all the privileges of the coast- 
ing and foreign trade. 

4, The Dominion to enlarge its canals and improve the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence, and to aid in the building of any gréat lines of 
international railroad, and to place the citizens of the United States 
in the same position.as to the use of such works as enjoyed by the 
citizens of the Dominion, the United States and the several States 
giving the citizens of the Dominion the same rights and privileges 
over works of the same character in the United States. 


On motion of Mr. PLummr, the report was taken up 
for consideration, and the resolution was adopted, 
unanimously. 


Mr. Suryock, of St. Louis: I have a communication from 
a gentleman living in one of the States which, unfortunately, is not 
represented in this Board, in Ship-Island Harbor, and I ask that a 
Committee be raised to whom it shall be referred, to report upon the 
subject during this session, or, if preferred by the Board, that it shall 
be referred to the Executive Council. 

The PRESIDENT: Under the rules of the body, it must be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council. 

Mr. SHRYOCK: I move its reference to the Executive Council. 

Agreed to. 

Mr. BurwE LL, of New Orleans, read for information 
a resolution which he wished the Board to consider at 
this time, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Executive Council be instructed to ask respect- 
fully that the executive and treaty making powers of the Government 
investigate the state of the commercial treaties and conventions 
between the United States and the European powers and American 
States having dominion upon this continent, with a view to establish- 
ing free and reciprocal trade between the United States and such 
European and American States on this continent. 


It would seem that this principle of the Zollverein might be applied 
to all the countries of this continent with great advantage to us. 
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After some debate, the Board refused to suspend the 
order of business for the purpose, by a vote of 
fifteen to nineteen. 


The PRESIDENT: We awarded to our friends from Canada the 
privilege of speaking on this floor, and possibly their arrangements 
may be such as to carry them away from us a little earlier than we 
should desire. I am very sure the Board would be glad to hear a 
word from them upon any matters that they may wish to speak upon ; 
and I would, therefore, on your behalf, invite the Hon. Mr. Youne 
to address us. 

Mr. Young, of Montreal: The only action that can be 
taken on this subject, as I understand it, is, that the Executive 
Council of this Board will present the matter of reciprocal trade to 
your Government, and so soon as they shall have appointed a com- 
mission, the subject can be taken up by the Canadian Government. I 
have no doubt that if the American Government appoint such a 
commission, the Canadian Government will respond. At all events, 
the Dominion Board will assist in that’ matter, as you have done, so 
far as they possibly can. 

It only remains for me to say, on behalf of the Canadian delegates, 
that we feel very much your great kindness and courtesy to us. We 
go back to Canada with the feeling that every thing has been done 
by your Board that could possibly be done, and we thank you very 
cordially for the interest you have manifested. 

I will say one word further: that a meeting of the Dominion 
Board of Trade will take place on the 17th of January, at Ottawa. 
An invitation is extended to this Board to send delegates to meet us 
there, and I can only say that we shall be very happy if it is found 
convenient for you to honor us with your presence on that occasion. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. How.anp, of Toronto: Mr. President, I am sorry to 
take up the time of the Board, which I know is very valuable, but I 
feel it my duty to state a few objections which we Canadians have to 
the proposition which you have just agreed to. I need scarcely say 
that we came here unprepared for so broad a view of the subject as 
has been presented by this resolution, which indeed perfectly covers 
the Zollverein idea. We were prepared merely to offer what little 
seemed to be left us in exchange for the old reciprocal trade which 
we had some years ago, which, in my opinion, was greatly beneficial 
to the people of the two countries. It is a very great disadvantage, 
as it seems to me, that people so near to each other as we are, and so 
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dependent upon each other in certain respects, should be separated 
by what may be called a Chinese wall, which prevents, not only trade, 
but social intercourse also. We have so little to do with you now 
that we scarcely find it worth our while to come across the lines. | 

As I have said, we came here prepared to offer, in return for 
reciprocal trade, such things as we have. The question which seems 
to be of the greatest interest to you is the enlargement of our canals. 
We came here prepared to press upon our government an enlarge- 
ment of those canals to such capacity as would fully satisfy the 
requirements of your great western trade. We have also looked 
forward to our own great western trade. Your Northern Pacific 
railroad, by which we can get communication with the North-West, 
will bring down the products of our Western territory, which is now 
being settled. The large immigration that went in there last Fall is 
an indication of the vast increase in population which will take place 
there within the next five years. Our position in 1864, when we 
came to you at the Detroit Convention, was very different from our 
present one. Then the Provinces, now connected together as the 
Dominion of Canada, had a total trade of between eighty and ninety 
millions. Our trade last year was one hundred and sixty-seven 
millions; and we are not at all afraid to predict that it will increase 
steadily, in an equal ratio for the next ten years. ‘This increase 
places us in rather a better position in respect to our relations with 
you. I think it will be well for you, in deliberating upon this subject, 
to consider that fact. 

There is another point to which I refer with considerable delicacy, 
but upon which I shall hope so to speak as not to offend you in any 
way; I mean the Washington Treaty. You are all aware that the 
right to land and dry and cure fish on our coast has been semi-granted 
to American citizens by the Washington Treaty, and also the free use 
of our canals and locks. ‘These advantages have been granted to vou 
by the Washington Treaty, without, according to the views of our 
people, reciprocal advantages to us. We have always held those 
fisheries and canals as something to be given to you, at some time or 
other, in exchange for those advantages which we enjoyed during 
reciprocity ; but the English Commissioners, in consequence of the 
demand of the American people for something besides money to 
satisfy what might be called a fancy claim, for it did not grow out of 
the depredations of the Alabama, were obliged to give away property, 
the use of which we had not contemplated for that purpose. We had 
nothing to do with the Alabama, and we were not satisfied, and are not 
satisfied to-day, to see our property going in payment of these claims. 
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Our position with reference to England is this: we have all the 
rights of legislation of an independent country, and those rights cannot 
be taken away from us excepting by the free consent of our legislature. 
At the next session of the Dominion Parliament the question will come 
up whether we have received sufficient value to confirm, so far as our 
property is concerned, the grants that have been made in that Treaty. 
At the present time —although I would by no means intimate that 
the Treaty will be rejected — the feeling in the Dominion is general 
against it; and one of our great hopes in coming here to-day, as 
business men, as men desirous of the extension of commerce, as men 
desirous of perpetuating friendly relations with you, was that you 
would make some proposition,.with which we could go back to our 
fellow-citizens in Canada and say, “ Gentlemen, the Americans will 
do us that justice which we have not received from our own people 
in regard to the Washington Treaty.” We proposed to offer you 
those things in return for reciprocity ;.we have had them taken away 
from us to some extent; and we have come to you to-day trusting 
that, of your own accord, you would do us justice, and give us those 
things in return which we demanded when we were in possession of 
those rights which have been since taken away from us. We might 
then go back to our people and say, “ Accept the Washington Treaty ; 
do everything you can to secure friendly relations with our brethren 
over the border, and whatever comes, we are convinced that the 
merchants of that country are sincerely desirous of doing us full and 
impartial justice in this matter.” 

But, to come squarely to the point, this Zollverein principle is not 
one to which we can assent for several reasons. The first reason is 
that, as you well know, with our present connection with Great 
Britain it would be a denial of justice, since it would operate in your 
favor and against her. While our connection lasts with her — which 
I see-no reason to think will be terminated for many years to come 
— we cannot in justice pursue any policy under which we should have 
to withdraw from the partnership, and we have no desire to do that 
at present. 

The second reason is this: that in giving up the power to collect 
our duties and the power to name the articles on which those duties 
shall be levied, we give up the great right of our people to legislate 
and control their own affairs. We cannot do it. Jf there were any 
way in which we could have the control and direction of this matter, 
so far as our interests are concerned, the question might be admissible, 
but not otherwise. I am sure that, living in a free country as you 


do, it would be the last thing you would desire us to do, to give up 
19 
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the great rights which you would not give up, —no, not if you had 
to sacrifice twice the blood and treasure you did in the last war. I 
think you all clearly understand that, and that your action in this 
matter is not so much in view of the extension of trade as it is in 
view of something that is in the mind of every American, and which 
no spoken utterance seems sufficient to disabuse your minds of. The 
necessary result of the Zollverein must be running in every man’s 
mind. It could only result in annexation. The blending and com- 
bining of the interests of the two countries in that way must, in a 
very short time, practically result in political annexation. Now, 
gentlemen, I am sure you will not consider that I am going away 
from the subject, and touching upon politics, when I tell you that 
the feeling in Canada is decidedly and positively against annexation 
at the present time. We have been working along for a great while ; 
our people are very industrious, and they are becoming patriotic. 
The feeling among us now is that we can exist as a separate country, 
and the desire is to exist in all future time as a separate country on 
this continent. ‘This feeling does not spring from any objections 
that we have to you. Any man who sees this body of merchants, 
any man who sees the people of the United States, would be a fool 
to suppose, for one moment, that there could be any personal objection, 
or anything of that kind connected with this feeling; but we have 
lived so long separately that we have begun to consider Canada our 
country, and you know that if we were to propose annexation to 
you, you would not give up the name “ American” and become 
“Canadians.” It is as impossible for us, at the present time, to 
give up our special name, “ Canadians,” and become “Americans.” 
You will find that the feeling among Canadians, and especially among 
the young men born on the soil is “Canada for the Canadians.” We 
have a large country, and we are satisfied that, in the course of a few 
years, we shall become a nation, as soon as we have sufficient strength 
to accept, as England has long desired us to accept, our independence. 
But that is a thing in the future. We love the old country and we 
desire to continue our relations with her; and entertaining that feel- 
ing so strongly as we do, it will be impossible for us to accept the 
Zollverein proposition. Jf we were in favor of annexation we could 
not do anything that would bring about that result so soon ; but being 
determined to live separately and to become a nation for ourselves, it 
would be impossible for us to accept that principle. But, gentlemen, 
we are ready at any time to give way on any point that we possibly 
can which does not affect the main points to which I have adverted, 
our position with Great Britain or anything which might tend to 
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take out of our hands the control of our own affairs. Weare to-day 
willing to spend quite an amount of money on our canals, we are 
willing to confirm the Washington Treaty, we are willing to do any- 
thing which you may ask us to do in reason, we are willing to take a 
great many manufactures which would not come in free, in order to 
obtain a reciprocal trade with you. We desire the most friendly 
personal relations with you and the most extended commercial ones. 
If it is in our power to do anything to aid the two countries in 
coming to a perfect understanding we shall be very glad to do it. It 
will be a day of rejoicing to us when a return to our former commer- 
cial intimacy is guaranteed. But if that cannot be accomplished we 
must get along as well as we can, hoping, at all events, to continue 
our friendly relations. 

We thank you for the great kindness and courtesy which you have 
extended to us. We have been treated just as your own people. We 
have had kindness extended to us which we shall long remember, 
and all we can hope is that you will give us some opportunity to 
return them before long. (Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT: The next business in order is the considera- 
tion of the sixth proposition. 


VI.—PROTECTION OF THE USE OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


Resolved, That the Executive Council be requested to memorialize 
the legislatures of the different States to enact laws with a view to 
the protection of the use of the telegraph within their respective 
boundaries, for the punishment of persons detected in surreptitiously 
and piratically obtaining or attempting to obtain the contents or 
purport of private telegraphic messages ; also, for the punishment of 
employes of Telegraph Companies for improperly or dishonestly 
disclosing the contents or purport. of private telegraphic messages. 


Mr. McLaren, of Milwaukie: I do not know that it is 
necessary for me to make any extended remarks upon this subject. I 
suppose that in a body like this every one of us must have felt the 
imperative necessity of some such measure as this, and the only 
question in my mind in regard to it now is whether, in the event of 
the Government carrying out the proposed project of a postal 
telegraph, there ought not to be added to this resolution a request. to 
the Executive Council to memorialize Congress to enact a similar 
general law to the one indicated in this resolution. As the matter now 
stands, the legislation of the different States is very varied. In our 
own State, and in the larger portion of the States of this Union, there 
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is a law providing for the punishment of persons who surreptitiously 
obtain telegraphic messages or interfere with the telegraph busi- 
ness, but that law only applies to the companies incorporated in 
the respective States, so that the lines of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company or of any telegraph company not incorporated 
in our State, for example, may be interfered with, the messages may 
be stolen and the business may be tampered with in many ways 
without the possibility of punishing the parties. I move that this 
resolution be adopted. 

Mr. AsuE, of St. Louis: I have an amendment which I 
propose to offer to the resolution : cS 


Resolved, That the Executive Council be, and they are hereby 
directed to memorialize the Congress of the United States to take 
into consideration at an early day the propriety of securing the con- 
trol of all the telegraph lines in the United States, by purchase or 
otherwise, and operating them at the lowest possible rate that will 
defray the expenses of keeping up the old and opening new lines. 


Mr. WRIGHT, of Chicago : I hope that amendment will not 
be adopted. It seems to me too much like a disposition that has 
been manifested here on former occasions to revert to the paternal 
protection of the Government in all those things which, I think, can 
better take care of themselves. I hope this class of substitutes will 
not be entertained. I think that we ought to cultivate the faculty of 
independence. I think we ought to be able to manage these things 
without resorting to this paternal protection which I think is a matter 
upon which we ought not to spend any time. I, therefore, hope we 
shall not adopt that amendment. 

Mr. ABLE: In reply to the gentleman from Chicago, (Mr, 
Wricur,) I desire to say that there is no gentleman on this floor 
who has less desire to turn any interest over into the hands of the 
Federal Government, or to let private business be done by the 
Government than I; but I do believe that if the telegraph system 
was connected with the postal system it could be conducted for one- 
tenth part of the present expense. The expense of connecting the 
telegraph system with the postal system would be very small, and I 
believe that the postal system is the best managed department of the 
Government. Within my recollection the postage upon letters has 
run down from twenty and thirty cents to three cents, which is the 
largest amount now paid for any letter, and if we reduced it one-half 
more I am satisficd that the receipts would be much greater than 
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now. Every reduction that has been made has increased the receipts. 
For that reason I have offered this resolution. I believe that the 
President in his message has preceded me in this matter, and recom- 
mended the same thing, and although I do not agree with all his 
recommendations, I certainly do with this. 

Mr. Spaty, of Newark: I have one objection to the 
proposition. It seems to me that the Board should not pass upon a 
matter so important as that embraced in this amendment without 
very serious consideration of the objections which can be urged 
against it. Until we have better management on the part of the 
officers of our Government, I think that this National Board, or any 
deliberative body of gentlemen, should hesitate to increase the vast 
army of appointees that are changed as parties change under our 
Government. It is estimated that there are fifty thousand appointees 
of the Executive of our Government, selected without reference to 
their qualifications, but simply as they are active partisan supporters 
of the members of our national legislature. Shall we, gentlemen, in 
the face of this state of things, add the telegraph system, and thereby 
increase by thousands the number of those officials who will be 
changed, not upon the ground of fitness, but simply from partisan 
motives? No, sir; not another one should be added to this great 
army whose living depends upon the appointing power of the Execu- 
tive of our country. ‘This is the main objection I have. I presented 
it last year at the meeting of the Board at Buffalo. The resolution 
offered by my colleague, Mr. Peppir, covered this question. He 
requested that it should be put upon the programme for consideration, 
but the Board refused to receive it; and, I hope, since we have 
thought more upon this subject, in connection with this one fact of 
increasing the army of appointees, that the resolution will not be 
accepted by this Board. ‘The great need of our country to-day is 
some civil service law which will regulate the appointment of the 
officials of our Government, so that we may have competent men in 
the offices. ‘Then we may have this national telegraphic system. I 
think that civil service reform will come, but until it does come, 
I hope we shall not have the telegraph system combined with the 
postal service, as proposed by the amendment. 

Mr. Ropzs, of Boston: Iagree with the gentleman who just 
spoke, (Mr. SEALY,) that it is very desirable to have a civil service 
law. It is a stench in the nostrils of the people of this country to 
have such intolerable abuses as have existed and continue to exist 
and increase in the Government of the United States. -I agree with 
him that it is most undesirable to increase the army of appointees of 
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the Government, and thus swell this vast tide of corruption which is 
flowing all over the country ; but yet, Mr. President, I do not think 
we should give up a desirable object on account of other undesirable 
things which may happen to be at the time in connection with it. It 
is very. important, I think, that at some time or other, certainly not 
immediately, the Government should take contro] of the telegraph 
system. ‘This resolution looks in that direction; it simply desires 
inquiry and investigation on the part of the Government to see 
whether some measures may not be adopted for that purpose. I am 
satisfied that it will be for the greatest good cf the country. 


In the first place, with regard to increasing the army of appointees, 


the telegraph will, in almost every case, be connected with the post 
office, and every postmaster will, as a matter of course, be the head 
of a telegraph station. When we shall have appointees who will 
not be removed because a new President has come in, I suppose we 
may expect to have decent and respectable men to fill these and other 
offices, and in that case they will not be liable to be removed, and 
will probably be competent to conduct the telegraph business as well 
as to look after the post office. The two things can be easily com- 
bined, as they are in Europe. I can testify from experience, that on 
the other side of the Atlantic the arrangement is most admirable, 
convenient and inexpensive. It is obvious to most of us that no 
private party could be expected to run the post office so as to meet the 
real wants of the people. Every small village would be neglected, 
and our people would be in a state of most absolute confusion. A 
person who happened to remove from a large town to a small one 
would find all his interests cut off from the rest of the people, for it 
would be against the interest of a private company to send a mail 
on a line that did not pay. We all know that that is a system upon 
which the post office could not be conducted; we want the most 
absolute freedom of communication with all parts of the country. 
It is just so with the telegraph. The cases are precisely analogous. 
There are, I suppose, persons who could tell of private telegraphs 
being violated by unscrupulous officials or persons who had sufficient 
power to influence officials. J have no doubt such things have been 
done. But just as the security of letters sent by post is an important 
trust, which we are more willing to commit to the Government than 
to any private individual or company, so the privacy of telegraphic 
messages will be much better secured by putting them into the hands 
of the Government, and then seeing to it that the Government does 
its duty. . 

Mr. WETHERILL, Of Philadelphia: I have very little to 
add to the remarks made by the gentleman from Boston, (Mr. Roprs,) 
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on this subject. For a long time, I have been fully impressed with 
the idea that the Government of the United States must take charge 
of the telegraph system, and conduct it through the post office depart- 
ment and its agencies just exactly as the postal system is conducted. 
As we increase in business and grow in strength and prosperity, we 
shall see greater and greater necessity for such a change. Just look 
at it! A moment ago, I received a telegram of a few lines from my 
home for which I paid some three dollars and twenty cents. Now, I 
have no doubt that if this system were in charge of the Government, 
,1 could have received that message for one-third the amount or less — 
perhaps for fifty or even twenty-five cents. Now, sir, I want no more 
practical proof of the benefit to be derived from the amendment 
which has been read than that which only a moment ago came under 
my notice. . 

Again, look at the irregularity of the charges of the telegraph 
companies. I recollect when I was in Cincinnati, I received a tele- 
gram from my home and sent one to my home, and there was a 
difference in the charges for the same distance ; consequently it would 
seem as if the operators at that point either did not work by a regular 
schedule of prices, or there was so much uncertainty about it that the 
charges had no regularity whatever. Now, sir, in England and on 
the continent, twenty or twenty-five cents, I believe, is the cost of a 
message ; and here, where we have so much use for quick and im- 
mediate communication of this sort, why should not our Government 
move in this matter, and why should we not receive all the advantages 
which are enjoyed in the countries I have named? 

A good deal has been said, in talking about railroad matters, in 
reference to centralization of power, and considerable apprehension 
has been expressed, lest the trunk lines should monopolize, hereafter, 
all the business of transportation. Just here I would say, that per- 
haps a like objection may be made in regard to the management and 
control of the telegraph companies. I know but little about their 
management, but I am told that one of the largest companies started 
with a small capital of a few millions, and by its manipulations and 
combinations, that capital has run up to the neighborhood, (I think I 
am safe in saying,) of some forty or forty-five millions of dollars. 
Now, if we fear a combination of these railroads so that our trans- 
portation may be endangered, let us look and see if we have not 
something to dread in this direction, whether our free and uninter- 
rupted communication with each other may not also be fettered and 
tied by combinations of this sort. I believe that the Post-Master 
General is clearly in favor of this measure. I am told that in his 
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reports last year and the year before, he clearly indicated that it 
would be for the benefit of the nation if such a measure could be 
adopted. For these simple reasons, I hope the amendment will 
prevail. 

Mr. Bonner, of St. Louis: It has been stated by every 
gentleman who has spoken on the subject, I believe, that some reform 
in the management of the telegraph system is essential; and that 
the control of it by the Government would be to the great advantage 
of the people if some Civil Service Reform Bill was adopted by Con- 
gress. It is a good measure, my friend from Boston, (Mr. Roprs,): 
says, and should be adopted at some time; the principle is all right. 
“ Some time,’ — when? Do gentlemen want the form of our Gov- 
ernment changed? Do they want something different from a 
Republic? Do they want an Imperial Government so that no 
changes shall ever take place? They speak of the abuses of the 
Government as a “stench in the nostrils of the people.’ Do they 
mean to say that in a Republican Government the officials are 
necessarily a set of thieves and rogues, men not to be trusted? Why, 
sir, I think it is essential that the people of this country should have 
a Government. Iam not afraid or ashamed of the Government of 
the United States, and as our population increases and becomes more 
dense, the central power of the Government must of necessity be 
increased. We must have a Government. What are we to do? 
One gentleman, (Mr. Sraty,) speaks of fifty thousand Government 
employes. How is the business of the Government to be transacted 
without employes? Is it assumed that because a man is employed by 
the Government he is an unworthy steward and not entitled to the 
confidence of the people, — that he is no better than a highwayman ? 
Whenever, Mr. President, I entertain this opinion of our Govern- 
ment and of its officers, I will vote for its subversion and for the 
establishment of an Imperial Government, so that there shall never 
be any changes in the civil service. We love our institutions; we 
are proud of them; we would not change them for any form of Gov- 
ernment on the face of the earth. Why not adjust ourselves 
to the Government that we have, and go forward in the development 
of our great and exhaustless resources ? , 

Now, the conveyance of messages, the interchange of commercial 
information — quickly and cheaply, it seems to me is one of the essen- 
tials necessary to enable us to rapidly develop our commercial interests, 
and compete with other nations and peoples who enjoy these facilities 
and privileges. Mr. President, the system adopted in England has 
worked admirably. In the first fourteen months of the operation of 
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the English system, the receipts were nearly five and one-half millions 
of dollars, and the expenses only one and one-half millions, leaving a 
net balance of profit of about four millions of dollars. ‘This shows 
that the rate charged by the Government could be very greatly reduced ; 
and yet, under the system which brought into the Government a net 
profit of four millions of dollars, the rate was reduced, so that the 
maximum is twenty-four cents for a message of twenty words de- 
livered in any part of the United Kingdom. According to the profits 
indicated by the returns of the Department in England, they can 
reduce their rates to half a cent a word, (it is now a little over a 
cent,) which will cover all contingencies, and leave them a surplus 
fund for the extension of their telegraph system all over the country. 
They have increased the number of their telegraph stations from a 
few hundred to some four thousand, in the meantime. These are the 
benefits that have been derived from the adoption of this system in 
England. Ido not propose that our own Government shall operate 
the telegraph for the purpose of putting revenue into the national 
Treasury, but that the people may receive the benefits of the very 
cheapest mode of communicating thought and exchanging commercial 
information through the country. I believe that if the Government 
would take charge of the system, they would be able to communicate 
a message for a cent a word, or a message of ten words for ten cents, 
which would be but little more than the present cost of postal com- 
munication. Itseems to me that that would be one advantage of the 
a great reduction in the cost of telegraphing. 





Government control 

Mr. Taywor, of Cincinnati: I shall vote against the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from St. Louis, (Mr. Asre,) for 
several reasons. When the Government shall have adopted a Civil 
Service Reform Bill, and been deprived of its enormous and demoral- 
izing patronage, I shall be prepared to consider this subject somewhat 
differently from the manner in which I shall consider it now, but I 
am unwilling at present, under any pretence whatever, to increase the 
patronage of the Government. If we go on in this way, asking 
Government to take charge of this thing and that thing, and increas- 
ing the number of its appointees, we shall practically fasten upon 
ourselves a set of rulers of whom we can never get rid until the 
Government becomes so exceedingly oppressive that the people will 
rise in their indignation, as they have recently done in New York. 
I do not believe, either, that the Government will do this work as low 
as it is done by private corporations. ‘There has been a comparison 
instituted here between the cost of messages in England and in this 


country. That comparison is unfair. No just comparison can be 
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instituted between the two countries. Why, the extended limits of 
the city of St. Louis are nearly equal to the area of the entire King- 
dom of Great Britain. (Laughter.) In that country, penny postage 
is more than self-sustaining, yielding a revenue. In this country, 
with a nation of the most inveterate writers on the face of the globe, 
three cents fails to yield sufficient to pay the expenses. We have a 
widely extended country. It is no wonder that telegraph messages 
are cheap in Great Britain. It is something like sending them from one 
end of St. Louis to the other. Our wires traverse thousands of miles, 
and competition has brought the price down so that I can telegraph 
the contents of a business letter from Cincinnati to New York for fifty 
cents. Between the great cities, the telegraphic rates are cheap 
enough. It is preposterous to call on these companies to lower their 
rates to the smaller towns where they are compelled to keep an oper- 
ator to receive half a dozen messages, perhaps, during a week. If 
the Government should take charge of the system, the result would 
be that it would attempt to equalize the whole thing. The rates 
would be raised where the telegraph is most used, and probably they 
would be lowered at the smaller towns, because it would be necessary 
for the Government to place every member of the community on the 
same footing. 


Mr. Bonner, of St. Louis: That is fair, is it not? 

Mr. TAYLor: That is entirely fair. But for the reasons first 
stated, I object to the amendment. When the Government shall 
have adopted civil service reform, and deprived itself of this im- 
mense and demoralizing patronage, I shall be prepared to consider 
this question, Now, I shall vote squarely against the Government 
interference in anything off from which it can possibly keep its hands. 

Mr. ATxKrinson, of Boston: When the Government has not 
only passed a Civil Service Bill, but has reformed the civil service, 
I shall be prepared, possibly, to vote for the postal telegraph system ; 
until then, I shall vote against it, because I believe that, costly as our 
messages now may be, and liable as we are to have messages stolen, 
and published, and made the subject of personal abuse, as has been 
done in my own experience, yet the telegraph is managed better, safer 
and cheaper to-day than it would be if placed in the hands of the 
Government, under the present system of appointment to office. For 
that reason, I shall vote against the amendment. 

_ Mr. Peppir, of Newark: I am glad to see that this Board 
has come upon a subject which is truly national. We shall all agree 
that this is a truly national subject. Among the various arguments 
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in favor of the proposition, I desire to mention a few, which I think 
have not been touched upon yet. One is, that the Government of 
the United States is building costly post offices and custom houses 
all over the country, especially in the large cities. It is said that this 
telegraphic system will be very expensive to the Government. So 
far as the buildings are concerned, it will not cost the Government 
anything. The post offices in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
can accommodate that business well. With regard to the large 
number of employes, who, it has been said, will be required by the 
Government, I beg leave to differ from the gentleman. With the 
exception of one or two operators in the large post offices, I do not 
think there will be any occasion to increase the number of Govern- 
ment employes. Business will be done by telegraph, there will not 
be so many letters, and consequently, the persons who deliver the 
letters will deliver the telegrams, and the cost will be no more than 
it is now. 

Another thing, sir, we all know that to the merchants of our large 
cities, the expense of telegraphing is enormous; it takes away their 
profits. The charges are, as has been mentioned this morning, almost 
prohibitory. We all know that the large mercantile houses of the 
country would, if the rates were reduced, use the telegraph twenty 
times, yes, fifty times, where they would write one letter. I have no 
doubt that the day will-come, it is nigh upon us now, when all the 
important business of the United States will be done by telegraph, 
and nothing but social correspondence will be carried on by mail. I 
am glad that the subject has been brought up here, and I hope, (differ- 
ing from my colleague, (Mr. Sraty,) in that respect,) that the motion, 
as submitted by the gentleman from St. Louis, (Mr. ABLE,) will be 
carried. 


Mr. Saryock, of St. Louis: I want to say one or two words 
in answer to my friend from Cincinnati, (Mr. Tayror.) I have 
recently looked into this matter with some interest, because, when 
this Board met in Cincinnati, I was placed upon a Committee by you, 
sir, to look narrowly into the subject, and to make a report. We did 
so, and that report has been filed. We found that in several countries 
of the old world, which have been alluded to by gentlemen on the 
floor, this system has worked remarkably well. The cost of messages 
in Great Britain has been reduced to twenty-five cents. It was found 
by the report of last year, that even at that small sum, the telegraph 
had yielded an income of five millions, and the report shows that, if 
the rate for messages were reduced to a penny, it would still be self- 
sustaining, and it would be greatly for the interest of the people. 
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Now, sir, I think that business men upon this floor know that one 
of the largest taxes upon their business is the cost of telegraphing. 
The gentleman from Philadelphia, (Mr. WerHeErizt,) has alluded to 
the fact that he received a message from his family which cost three 
dollars and twenty cents. When a message can be sent for twenty- 
five or thirty cents, where is the sense in our going on in this 
extravagance in a matter which can be so easily remedied ? 
The profits of business do not come from the amount of money we 
receive, but from what we save in expenses. We can all make money ; 
the great thing is, to know how to save it, and I want to try to save 
money in this way. What sense is there in a merchant of Boston 
trying to beat freights down so that he can send boots and shoes to 
St. Louis for thirty-five cents a hundred, and then paying one dollar 
and seventy-five cents for a message to and from St. Louis to ask the 
price of freight? What is the use of nailing up the bung and leaving 
open the spiggot? When a letter can be carried to any place in the 
country for three cents, I see no reason why we should be obliged to 
pay these enormous rates for our telegraphic messages. One gentle- 
man has said that the system would not be self-supporting. I can see 
no reason for any such apprehension, when a single company in the 
United States made six millions of dollars this last year. Who paid 
that money? It was the merchants and bankers who are transacting 
the business of the country. ‘The telegraph has now come to be a 
necessity of business; we cannot get along without it; and I can see 
no use in paying two dollars and one-half for what we can just as well 
have for twent-five cents, and nobody be wronged. 

Mr. Row.anp, of Cincinnati: I desire only to speak very 
briefly on this question. Business men will bear me witness that, much 
as has been said of the abuses and extortions of railroad and tele- 
graph companies, no charges have been so greatly reduced since the 
flood prices of the war, as those of freights and telegrams. What I 
object to is the nature of the remedy proposed. J am in favor of 
appealing to the States, which issue your marriage licenses, give you 
the title to your property, and which should transact all such business. 
The General Government should never be appealed to, to do what the 
States can do themselves. I am opposed to establishing an Imperial 
Government in this country. In France, the Government guarantees 
the titles of real estate, and charges ten per cent. for it. There is 
a very plausible argument for this, namely, that it prevents vexatious 
disputes about the titles to property, but I do not want to see such a 
Government as that here. Do not ask the Government to do any- 
. thing that you can do yourselves. (Applause.) ‘The remedy is in 
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competition. And how is that remedy to be applied? When you 
get a vast system like this proposed telegraph system traversing 
this whole country, it will be very difficult to uproot it, if there are 
abuses ; but you can go to your State Legislatures and have a charter 
repealed, in case the company does not manage its business properly, 
or you can bring them under the provisions of law. Let mé ask you 
one thing: suppose a telegram is sent wrongly, or fails to reach its des- 
tination in time, is delayed, perhaps, for days, what remedy would 
you have for such an abuse under a governmental system? None 
whatever. But under the State laws, you have a remedy, and I do 
not want that remedy to pass from my grasp. For one, I want my 
business under my control. I want to deal with a responsible party, 
who can sue and be sued, to whom I can look for redress. 

Mr. Suryock, of St. Louis: Don’t you entrust your letters 
to the United States mail ? 

Mr. RowLanpD: That is a different proposition. I will say, in 
answer to one argument which has been urged upon this floor, that 
gentlemen seem to have forgotten one material element in this ques- 
tion. Gentlemen speak of the cheap cost of the postal service. I 
admit, that when nothing is allowed for the building of post offices 
and post roads, it looks very cheap. But if a private company were 
compelled to put up a building costing five millions of dollars in 
Chicago, and similar buildings in other large cities, would they con- 
sider that they had got a good thing in doing the business at the 
present rates? I think not. 

Mr. Oppyxe, of New York: I am very glad that this 
amendment has been proposed for consideration to-day. Nothing 
could have been more seasonable or more opportune. The subject 
has not only agitated the public mind, but the President of the United 
States has just called the attention of Congress to it. The matter 
has already been taken up in Congress, earnestly discussed and 
referred to the Committee on appropriations. I believe that the 
friends and opponents of the proposition divided on the question of 
reference, the friends of the proposition advocating its reference to a 
special Committee, and its opponents advocating its reference to the 
Committee on appropriations. After an ‘animated debate, it was 
finally referred to the Committee on appropriations, by a majority of 
four votes. 

For one, I am decidedly opposed to the adoption of the amend- 
ment. I agree with the gentleman who preceded me, (Mr. 
RowLaNnD,) that we are governed too much, and whatever industrial 
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pursuits can be left to private enterprise are certain to be much better 
attended to than when taken charge of by Government officers. Re- 
ference has been made to the advantages of our postal system, and 
the suggestion offered, that we could not well have got along in this 
country if the Government had not taken charge of it. In one 
aspect of the question, I am willing to admit that that is true. The 
postal system is a great social institution, and it is a great educational 
institution as well. It is designed to afford a means for the inter- 
change of sentiment and affection, and of intelligence, between 
different parts of the country, and it spreads itself on the wings of 
the wind, so that it may reach the remotest hamlet in the land. Iam 
willing that the Government should do as it has done with regard to 
the postal system — spend two dollars where it earns one. It educates, 
and the people of the United States can afford to pay for it. The 
telegraph is a very different thing. It is purely and simply an instru- 
ment of commerce; it is, in fact, the nervous system of commerce, 
by which information is carried from one market to another throughout 
the world. Merchants are compelled to use it, as being the most 
expeditious means of communication, and without it, the advantage 
of different markets would be lost to them. One of the active 
directors of a telegraph company in this country told me that more 
than nineteen-twentieths of the messages sent referred, directly or 
indirectly, to commerce. 

Now, sir, as one of the representatives of commerce, I am bold to 
say that it asks no boon of the Government. It will be very glad to 
receive more: justice than it has received, but it only asks to be let 
‘alone. I have no doubt that the commerce of the country will have 
its messages more cheaply and more promptly carried by private en- 
terprise than it can have through the Government channels. 

Another objection which has been referred to by gentlemen here I 
have not heard answered, and that is, the demoralizing effect of the 
overwhelming amount of Executive patronage. Where is the human 
being who can appoint some hundred thousand men to office and 
know that they are reliable and will perform their duties faithfully ? 
Even with the aid of the Civil Service Bill, which I am very much 
in favor of, which I trust will be adopted, and from which I hope 
much good; I do not expect that it will enable the Government to 
do this business more cheaply or safely than it can be done by private 
enterprise, the men who are now engaged in it, knowing full well that 
unless they do it as faithfully, promptly and well, as anybody can do 
it, they will be supplanted. 

It has been urged as an objection to the present system, that it 
tends towards a monopoly. I grant that the telegraph system has 
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assumed that shape. Nearly the whole of it is under the control of 
one gigantic company. But it is well-known that with all the field 
to themselves, they have thus far failed to earn remunerative dividends 
upon the capital invested. But no evil has arisen from that cause 
yet; and it is very certain that, if any danger should arise from that 
quarter, it is entirely within the power of the Government 
to provide a remedy. Our Government, having control over 
the commerce among the several States, has as perfect control over that 
as over any other department of commerce, and it is their duty, and 
I have no doubt they will stand ready, if they see the evils of the 
spirit of monopoly presenting themselves, to provide the proper 
remedies. 

For these reasons, I must say, that my own conviction is that the 
best interests of this country and the best interests of commerce will 
be promoted by leaving matters as they are. 

Mr. WELsH, of Philadelphia : [am unwilling to assent to 
the proposition that commerce must monopolize the use of the tele- 
graph. I believe that what we need is that the system should be 
extended, so that the social interests of the country shall be provided 
for by it. It is that which constitutes the difference between the use 
of the telegraph abroad and among ourselves. It has been brought 
there within the reach of the humblest classes; it is not confined to 
one particular class in the community. Why must we look at it solely 
as a commercial institution? Which of us here has not felt its 
advantage in our intercourse with our homes? And is not that an 
advantage of sufficient importance to make us desire to extend its 
use to every home in the country? The telegraph system is an 
educational system, as much so as the postal system; it is of as much 
importance to us as the postal system. In my opinion the two are, 
when properly looked at, inseparably connected. Every gentleman 
who uses the telegraph confirms his message by the post; and what 
he wants is additional assurance that there will be no need of that 
confirmation. . 

With regard to the point of economy, money will certainly be 
saved by connecting the two systems. ‘There will be a necessity for 
but very little additional expense. It must be, I think, if properly 
looked at, considered as an economical movement. 

With regard to the civil service point, what instrumentality could 
we have that would so arouse the community as the improper use of 
the telegraph system? It seems to me to be one of the instrumen- 
talities which we might to advantage call to our aid in that great 
reform which the people have taken in hand, and which must very 
soon be brought to a successful issue. 
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These few thoughts I utter merely to suggest the idea that, as a 
merchant, I would have others enjoy that which we have found so 
beneficial. In an educational point of view, the telegraph is, to my 
mind, one of the most important agencies which we can have to 
increase intelligence, and as a social instrumentality, I believe it will 
prove to be invaluable. 

Mr. McLaren, of Milwaukie: If I were called upon to 
vote upon the question, it would present to my mind a choice of evils, 
because I fully agree with the views which have been expressed here 
in regard to the undesirableness of increasing the government 
patronage before we have a decided reform in our civil service; but 
from my experience, having made a pretty extensive use of the tele- 
graph, I have come to the conclusion that great evils need radical 
cures, and I don’t see any possible way in which we can get rid of 
what seems to be a monstrous evil in the present management of our 
telegraph system, except by calling upon the Government to take 
control of it. The evils we find in the telegraph system are very 
many and very grave. If I wish to telegraph from Milwaukie to 
New York, I can do so for what may seem a not unreasonable sum; 
but if I want to telegraph from Milwaukie fifty miles into the interior, 
I have to. pay two or three times what it costs to telegraph to New 
York. The gentleman on my right (Mr. Row.anp) claims that 
there is a great advantage in his being able to throw the responsibility 
upon a company for any wrong that it may commit in the transaction 
of his business. I have had for two years a claim before a telegraph 
company, and for sixteen months I was unable to get from them the 
proof of the delay in the transmission of a message for over twenty- 
four hours. It is true that the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
as my friend from New York, (Mr. Oppykez,) says, has not been able 
recently to pay a dividend upon its capital,—and why? Because » 
that capital has been increased, as we all pretty well know, by 
watering the stock, by building lines up through Alaska, and by buy- 





ing up competing companies, until td-day property that I presume 
there is no question could be furnished for eight or ten millions of 
dollars, at the outside, is assessed to pay dividends on nearly fifty 
millions ; and as one of the results of that, I believe that the company 
is forced by necessity to employ an inferior class of operators, and to 
pay them an unremunerative rate of wages; and from that cause 
springs another grievance against the telegraph company, that their 
business is neither properly nor safely done. Only last winter I found 
that cable messages, coming to me from the other side of the Atlantic, 
had been, for nearly a year, sold out by a mere boy, for a few dollars, 
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to persons in the same business, and were actually, day after day, in 
their possession and control, before they reached my own hand. The 
fact was ascertained by the confession of the parties implicated ; but 
I had no recourse, — not the slightest. 

Now, while I agree, as I have said, with the gentleman who have 
shown us the evils connected with the patronage which this change 
would confer upon the Government, I must still turn to what I con- 
sider the only real cure for those greater evils which are inflicted 
upon us, and therefore I shall vote for the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from St. Louis, (Mr. ABLe.) 

Mr. Cook, of Cincinnati: I should like to say a very few 
words in answet to the remarks of the gentleman who has just 
addressed us. If it is proposed, by taking the telegraphs, to cure all 
the evils which grow out of that system, (and I admit that there are 
evils, and very serious ones,) why may we not call upon the Govern- 
ment to take possession of all the railroads of the country, in order 
that the people may be relieved from all the evils of the railroad 
system? ‘The gentleman, (Mr. McLaren,) has stated that he can‘ 
telegraph from his city (Milwaukie) to the city of New York at a 
reasonable price, but if he sends a message fifty miles into the 
country he is obliged to pay enormously. That is one of the evils, 
im my judgment, which is not to be cured by any State or national 
legislation, or by the Government itself assuming the control of the 
telegraph. Such evils as that must exist in the very nature of things. 
I would say in reply that I can bring from the city of New York to 
the city of Cincinnati a hundred pounds of coffee for twenty cents. 
If I ship that hundred pounds of coffee fifty miles into the country 
by rail, am obliged to pay forty cents for its transportation that dis- 
tance. In the one case the property is transported a distance of over 
eight hundred miles for the small sum of twenty or twenty-five cents ; 
in the other case I am obliged to pay thirty or forty cents to trans- 
port it a distance of fifty or sixty miles. 

I cannot see that any fair comparison can be made between the 
postal and telegraph systems. As has been remarked, very happily, 
by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Orpyke,) the postal system 
is a great educational system ; it is something which is in use by all 
the people of the country. The merchant, the business man, the 
politician, as well as the humblest citizen of the country makes use 
of that. How is it with the telegraph? I suppose there is no data 
from which any one could speak with certainty, but I venture the 
assertion, that not one-twentieth, — no, not one-fiftieth of the people 

‘would use the telegraph if the expense were reduced one-half or 
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more. There is 1io necessity for it. The main use of the telegraph 
in this country or any other is for the transaction of business, and the 
great business of the telegraph lies between the great cities, the great 
business centres of the country. And it always will be so. If you 
are to scatter telegraph offices over the vast domain of this country, 
establish one at every little post office and at every cross road, what 
an army of employes you must have, and there comes a great evil; 
for there are greater evils than these telegraph and railroad abuses, 
and one of them is the immense aggregation of power and patronage 
in the hands of the Executive of the nation. It has been estimated 
and stated, I believe, in this discussion, that the Executive patronage 
embraces two hundred thousand or more office-holders, directly or 
indirectly. Ido not mean simply those who hold office directly by 
appointment of the President, but those also who hold office as the 
appointees of those men. Why, sir, it constitutes a vast army of two 
or three hundred thousand well-drilled men to keep in place any man 
who may hold the position of President of the United States, if he 
‘desires to remain there. Until we can have a civil service law by 
which the offices will be held by men who have been educated for the 
positions which they occupy, and until it ceases to be the rule in this 
country that the chief business of the Executive is to turn out two 
hundred thousand men from - office and to appoint two hundred 
thousand new men to take their places; until that state of things 
ceases to exist in this country, I set my face against every system and 
against everything calculated to increase that vast power. and 
patronage. (Applause.) 

My friend from Philadelphia, (Mr. WetHeritt,) has stated, in this 
discussion, the fact that he received a telegram of twenty-seven words 
this morning from Philadelphia, for which he paid three dollars and 
twenty cents. J think the charge was rather steep, but let me say 
' this: if my friend were to take passage by the great Pennsylvania 
railroad at Philadelphia for the city of Pittsburgh, some three hundred 
miles distant, he would pay for his ticket ten dollars. Then, in order 
to make himself comfortable, and ride as gentlemen like to do who 
are in his position, he would pay an additional amount of six dollars. 
In other words, he would suffer a tax of six dollars to be imposed 
upon him for a section in one of the palace cars; he would allow sixty 
per cent. to be added to the amount which that railroad is by law per- 
mitted to charge him for transportation to Pittsburgh. Yet we hear 
no complaint of that. Why not add to this resolution a provision 
that the Government should take possession of the sleeping cars on 
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all the railroads of the country, for there is one of the greatest 
abuses which can be imagined in connection with the railroad 
system. 

Mr. President, I have said all that I intended to say, and more, 
and therefore leave the question. 

Mr. THompson, of Baltimore: I am not a Government 
official; I belong to that band of patriots, the Democratic party, 
(laughter,) but my intercourse with the officials of this Govern- 
ment has satisfied me that they can be entrusted with the telegraph 
system, and I shall therefore vote for the amendment. 


Mr. Geo. L. Buzsy, of Philadelphia : I had no idea that 
this debate would be prolonged as it has been, because I thought the 
proposition embodied in the amendment would be carried after very 
little discussion. It is rather a pitiful thing to contemplate that we 
have so thoroughly lost confidence in our Government that we feel 
we can trust it with no privileges whatever. I am totally opposed to 
the policy of taxing the people in the interest of a few telegraph 
companies, lest the Government might, by some possibility, abuse its 
trust in the transmission of messages. If it has come to that we 
may well indeed dissolve our Government, and at once admit that 
the experiment of Republican institutions is a failure. J must say 
thdt I am utterly opposed to being charged ten times what I should 
be for a telegram, because, possibly, under a different system the 
Government might increase its power and its patronage. I expect 
that this great Government will increase its patronage. As it extends 
its area and increases its population there must be that increase ; but 
I trust there will also be such an increase of intelligence among the 
people as will keep the Government within bounds, in case it shall be 
disposed to trespass upon their rights. Therefore, in view of the 
economy of the proposition, I shall vote in favor of transferring to 
the Government the conduct of the telegraph system, as it has 
already the control of the postal system; and I see in the surging 
wave of popular indignation, which is now rising against corruption 
in office, some assurance that the people Will hereafter see that this 
privilege, if it be vested in the Government, will be rightly used. 

The question was then put on the amendment, and 
it was lost. Ayes, twenty-one; nays, twenty-two. 

The question recurring on the adoption of the 
original proposition, it was agreed to. 
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VIII.—State INSPECTIONS. 


Mr. Youne, of Baltimore: In presenting this proposition, 
Baltimore desires to draw a broad line of distinction between such 
inspection as is authorized or required by commercial organizations 
and that which is performed by officers under State authority. I do 
not know in how many States enactments exist upon the statute 
books, but wherever they do exist I think some relief has been asked 
for. I start with the proposition that none can know so well the 
measure of the infamy of oppressive laws as those who have lived 
under them. In our own State it has Jong been the custom to call into 
the city of Baltimore, where from necessity all the inspection of the 
State is done, men from the different counties, frequently unacquainted 
with the duties and requirements of the’ office, and too often having 
to fit themselves for those duties after assuming them. Men have 
been hunted out from remote quarters of the State, often as a re- 
compense for political services to whatever party they may belong. 
Country millers, who possibly never saw any brands of flour other 
than their own, have been made inspectors, and they have had little 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion that any brands that differed 
from their own failed in essential merits. Our inspectors have always 
been in the habit of establishing standards of their own, and if those 
standards had been regularly adhered to, consequences less oppressive 
to the trade would have resulted. My friend beside me knows, and 
if not, I know, that the same quality of flour has been inspected as 
one grade in one warehouse and as a higher or lower grade, as the 
case might be, in another warehouse. If the inspector had been 
appointed by our Corn Exchange, prompt decapitation would have 
followed such delinquency as that. 

Again, in Baltimore, some of our millers have always manufactured 
from high grades of flour, and have made their sales on the intrinsic 
merits of that flour, without any reference to inspection whatever. 
For reasons satisfactory to themselves they have had that flour graded 
far below its real quality, in order that when it came into competition 
with that which was properly graded, its merits would so far exceed 
the other as to cause a demand for their brand at their own price. 
Again, Baltimore has always had a large flour trade with the port of 
Rio Janeiro, and that in comparatively few brands well known in 
that southern market. Our purchasers of that flour, who are also 
shippers of it, do not wish that flour to be inspected at all; they know 
the quality of it before they buy it; and our inspectors have most 
graciously acceded to their wishes, charging the miller double price 
for not inspecting it at all! 
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Once more. One of our fish dealers was much, apnoyed Iasi) 
summer by our State Inspector, who has charge of that, branch of 
inspection. Having full power to inspect all the fish brought into 
the Chesapeake’ and its branches, and thinking his fees were not suffi- 
ciently remunerative, he concluded he would make a raid upon the 
mackerel trade, and it was only after a thorough legal investigation 
that it was discovered that whenever fish had been inspected anywhere 
no further inspection was required, and no fees could flow into his 
coffers from that source. 

More or less imposition has frequently been practised in the 
inspection of guano, now largely imported to our city, which is of 
great importance to the Eastern farmers. The Peruvian Government, 
having the guano islands under its control, has established its own 
agency, and through that agency all guano must be purchased. One 
of our oldest dealers, who has been in this business ever since the 
article was first imported, told me last week that nearly every cargo 
that now arrives lacks from three to seven per cent. of its original 
purity. Yet so great is the demand, and so close is the monopoly, 
that no inspector dares to affix to it any mark which shall indicate 
this fact. 

These are a few practical illustrations of the manner in which State 
inspection laws have affected us. I do not wish to consume the time 
of this body any longer, but I hope that these illustrations, as you 
may see their effects upon us, will induce you to vote for the follow- 
ing resolutions : — 


Resolved, That any inspection of articles of merchandise demanded 
by State authority is unnecessary and oppressive to the mercantile 
interests of the States in which they are in force. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the National Board of Trade be 
requested to convey to the legislatures of the different States its 
opinion that such laws should be abrogated. 


Mr. StRANAHAN, of New York: I would suggest to the 
mover of the resolutions that he could with great propriety modify 
the last, so as to provide that the first resolution be sent only to such 
States as have inspection laws. The State of New York abolished 
all its inspection laws many years ago. I should be very happy to 
aid ny friend in obtaining legislation in the State of Maryland. 

Mr. WELSH, of Philadelphia : I should like to ask whether 
the resolutions do not extend beyond mere subjects of commerce. It 
seems to me that they include everything. 
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« Me. You N G.: : hey simply refer to the question of State inspec- 
“Gon: so eee 

Mr. ice There are some things which I think require _ 
inspection for the protection of the community. 

Mr. YOUNG: We do not propose to interfere with any inspec- 
tion required by Boards of Trade. The resolution refers only to 
State inspections. ; 

Mr. WELSH: If you would limit it to the various articles of 
commerce, I think it would be entirely right; but when you make it 
so broad, I think you go too far. It strikes me there are some inspec- 
tions which are necessary for the protection of the people. 

Mr. STRANAHAN: Our municipal regulations meet all such 
cases. 

Mr. Hotton, of Milwaukie: I am not informed on this 
question. I know we have a fish inspection. Is it proposed to abolish 
that ? 

Mr. YounG: Only so far as it is required by State authority. 

Mr. HoLtTon : Well, I think it is by State authority. I know 
there has been a great deal of fuss in our legislature about the 
appointment. I wish to ask Mr. StrrANAHAN whether he thinks it 
‘best to have it abolished in my State. 

Mr. STRANAHAN : Yes, sir; in Wisconsin and in every other 
State. 

Mr. MicHENER, of Philadelphia : So far as the Board I 
represent is concerned,— the Corn Exchange of Philadelphia, — I 
believe there is nota gentleman on that floor who does not desire to see 
every State inspection law abolished at once. I know the flour and 
grain men moved in that direction some two years ago, but they were un- 
successful, because of the great pressure of political influence on the other 
side. I very well recollect, many years ago, the inspection of beef, pork 
and lard, in our State. Men were appointed by the Governor for the 
purpose, and they frequently branded the heads of empty barrels before 
they were packed, to obtain the fee that they had a right to under the 
law for making the necessary inspection of those articles. That was 
finally abolished and those articles have since been sold upon the 
reputation of their brands, bringing much better prices than hereto- 
fore, with a great deal less difficulty after the sales were made. I, for 
one, shall vote for the resolutions offered by the gentleman from Bal- 
timore, (Mr. Youna,) and I hope they will be adopted. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 
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TX.— QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 


Resolved, That the Executive Council be requested to petition 
Congress for the establishment of a Sanitary Board of Appeal, to 
protect our citizens and our foreign commerce from the irresponsible 
control of local quarantine officers. 


Mr. Ropss, of Boston: When I utter the word “Tam- 
many,” I suppose the whole explanation of that resolution is before 
the Board. I sympathize heartily with my New York friends in the 
tremendous oppression under which they have been groaning, and in 
the manly and successful efforts which they are making to overthrow 
it. It so happened that, in my own business, a striking instance of 
this outrageous and most audacious kind of tyranny came before me, 
and I determined that no time should be lost by me in bringing it 
before my own Board of Trade, and, through it, before this body. I 
understand, sir, that the quarantine officer in New York himself pre- 
pared the quarantine laws and procured their passage in the form in 
which they suited him, and thereby obtained practically the power to 
levy blackmail ona large portion of the ships arriving at the port of 
New York. Gentlemen who have read the New York papers do not 
require to be told by me who the quarantine officers are, or what are 
the outrages they have been practising. I will state very briefly my 
own case, merely as an illustration of the oppression to which we are 
liable. 

The firm to which I belong has imported the present year various 
invoices of rags for paper manufacture from Russia. These rags 
were collected in the interior, washed as usual, brought to St. Peters- 
burg, there carefully examined and sorted under the direction of our 
own people, carefully baled in linen, screwed up, and shipped at 
Cronstadt on board sundry vessels. The vessels received clean bills of 
health, inasmuch as St. Petersburg and Cronstadt were then healthy 
ports. When they arrived at New York, we were told by the quar- 
-antine authorities that Cronstadt was an infected port, that rags were 
dangerous articles, that cholera was liable to be found inside of the 
bales, and that there could be no safety to New York or to any 
port of the United States from the attacks of cholera, unless every 
one of nearly eleven hundred bales in one cargo, was cut open, spread 
out and fumigated under the direction of the quarantine authorities. 
We stated to them that the vessel had a clean bill of health. The 
bill of health mentioned that in Cronstadt there were some sporadic, — 
that is, scattered — cases of cholera, as we have everyday in our own 
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country. The authorities, dropping the word “sporadic,” asserted 
that Cronstadt was infected with cholera, and that cholera would be 
propagated by rags. That is a new theory, developed, so far as I 
know, within one or two years; a theory which is not current in | 
Europe, and which has never been acted upon, to my knowledge, by 
any commercial nation. They went further. When we stated our 
case, they asserted that they had knowledge that cholera prevailed in 
the district in which these rags were gathered, that cholera prevailed 
in the city in which they were inspected, assorted and baled. Their 
assertions were unsupported by any attempt at evidence, and, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, they were positively untrue. After 
some little delay, we obtained attested certificates that the rags in 
question had been collected before the cholera made its appearance in 
those districts, and that no cholera had existed among any of the ° 
people connected with them where they were spread out, inspected, 
assorted and baled at St. Petersburg. 

I mention these things to show the utter disregard of truth which 
is manifested in such cases, where it is supposed that importers can be 
forced to bribe officers to let them off from such exactions as the law 
enables them to impose. 

Without taking the time of the Board further, I will simply say, 
that I think it is evident to us all, that there ought to be some relief 
from such intolerable tyranny. I understand that those officers are 
not likely to remain long in office. They are a stench, I believe, in 
the nostrils of New York, as well as of the country, and will be 
speedily removed; but other people as bad may sometime come into 
their places, and if the United States Government has any authority, 
it surely has authority over commerce, and we have a right to appeal 
to it to take some measures to prevent the perpetration of such out- 
rages upon importing merchants. JI therefore move, sir, in the lan- 
guage of the resolution before the Board; “That the Executive 
Council be instructed to memorialize Congress for the establishment 
of a Sanitary Board of Appeal,” and I should like it quite as well if 
it read to memorialize Congress to take the whole matter of quaran- 
tine out of the hands of State authorities. It seems to me that it isa 
national affair. It is as much my business as that of any New 
Yorker, that cholera, or yellow fever or any other disease, shall be 
kept out of the country. If done at all, I think it should be done by 
the General Government; but that is a matter of little consequence, 
provided we have the right of appeal to the General Government in 
such outrageous proceedings as those I have narrated. 


The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 
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X.—Licur Duss In GREAT BRITAIN. 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby respectfully requested to lay before Congress for publication, if 
the public interest shall allow, the correspondence which has passed 
between the governments of the United States and Great Britain, 
relating to the dues now collected in the latter country from merchant 
shipping for the support of lighthouses and beacons, with a view to 
renewing the application of our own Government, at the proper time, 
for the relief of the shipping interest from these charges, and for the 
maintenance of the lighthouse system of Great Britain from the public 
revenue, in accordance with the policy and practice of the Government 
of the United States, which has lighted its coasts and harbors for the 
free use of the ships of all nations. 


Mr. CanpLer, of Boston: I think this resolution explains 
itself, and makes a very proper request or application for certain in- 
formation. It seems proper to our delegation, that I should state a 
few facts, that the Board may understand the importance of it. It 
may be known to the members of the Board, that the English Gov- 
ernment taxes all shipping, for the maintenance of lighthouses, 
and the buoys that mark dangerous places, whereas it is the policy of 
our Government, as it is the policy of the Canadian Government, to 
defray all these expenses withcut any tax upon shipping. From 1840 
to 1850, the American shipping interest paid about twelve hundred 
thousand dollars to the British Government for lighthouse dues. The 
question was brought by Mr. LAwkENCE, when he was Minister at 
the Court of St. James, before the Government of Great Britain, and 
some correspondence took place between him and Lord PALMERSTON 
on the subject. The latter statesman admitted the wisdom and liber- 
ality of freeing commerce from any burden on this account, and of 
defraying out of the national revenue the actual cost of erecting and 
maintaining coast lights, and indicated the expediency of attempting 
a similar course in Great Britain, but added that the question had not 
hitherto been considered with the view to any immediate action. As 
we are about to try to do something for the shipping interest, it seems 
proper that we should look into this subject and bring it before the 
people, and do everything in our power to avoid this tax; and per- 
haps, now that the larger part comes upon the shipping of Great 
Britain, it is a good time for us to move in the matter, because we 
shall have the support of that interest. By-and-by, if our shipping 
increases, it will be of more consequence to us than it is to-day. Our 
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share of these dues from 1860 to 1870, was less than for the previous 
ten years; and from 1870 to 1880 it will be perhaps less than for 
the ten years following; but still, it is a question upon which we should 
ask that we be dealt with by the British Government as we deal with 
its subjects. If we mark the dangerous places, if we, in the cause of 
humanity, endeavor to assist the mariner to the shore, and pay the 
expenses, lf we encourage foreign commerce to come here without 
expense, we should ask the same for ourselves in return. It seems to 
me, there can be no objection to the resolution, because we say, if the 
information is considered proper on the part of the Government. 

Mr. WELSH, of Philadelphia : I second the motion of the 
gentleman from Boston. I should like to ask him if he has informa- 
tion whether the ground taken by the English Government upon this 
subject, is not that there are private rights which the English Govern- 
ment respects, and whether we do not impose a tax which is equivalent 
to that, — not in the same shape, but in reality equivalent. In other 
words, whether the expenses of an English vessel, trading with us, 
are not about the same as those of an American vessel trading with 
England? ‘That is the impression I have, but the facts I cannot re- 
call so as to explain them to the body. I have no objection, however, 
to asking for the information, because it may lead, and probably will 
lead to a better understanding on the subject. 

Mr. CANDLER, of Boston: It is true that the dues which 
are paid under British law, are, many of them, due to private trusts. 
Certain landlords upon the shore may build lighthouses, and, perhaps, 
may have an arrangement with regard to the dues; they collect a 
certain amount, and pay the expenses. J understand that there are, 
in certain cases, vested rights, but still, it comes up in the form of a 
dollar and cent proposition. If the British Government desires to 
make these advantages free to all nations, it, of course, will have 
to arrange with any private interests. There may be something in 
the correspondence to indicate that that question was brought up. We 
simply ask that the information may be brought forward. 

In regard to charges upon English vessels, I cannot go into the details. 
Thave no doubt that we have charges which they have not, but it seems 
proper that we should take up these subjects one after another, and if 
they have any claims of the same character, we will meet them, when 
presented, in the same spirit of kindness and candor ith which we 
hope to be met. 

Mr. Ropes, of Boston: I should like to add one word. The 
British Government, of late, has been doing a good deal in the same 
direction. It is my impression, that it has bought up a number of 
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vexatious turnpike tolls which have troubled the city of London. I 
have no doubt that this proposition to relieve commerce from this tax 
will be one entirely in accordance with its general policy. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. WerneriLy, of Philadelphia, moved that pro- 
position No. XII be taken up in connection with 


No. XI. 
Carried. 


XI.—Tue SuHippinc INTEREST. 


Resolved, ‘That the Executive Council be requested to memorialize 
Congress in favor of the passage of a law granting a bounty upon all 
materials of American growth entering into the construction of regis- 
tered vessels built in the United States, equal in amount to the duties 
which would have been paid upon such articles had they been 
imported. 


> XIJ.—TuHe Suipepinc INTEREST. 


Resolved, That the construction of sea-going ships and steamers 
should be promoted, and that foreign commerce should be fostered by 
the abatement of unnecessary taxes, and not by granting bounties or 
subsidies, and that every obstacle which prevents the merchants of 
the United States from becoming owners of ships or steamers should 
be removed. 


Mr. WETHERILL, of Philadelphia: Mr. President,— The 
Philadelphia Board of Trade merely presents the first of the resolutions 
now before us in order that this Board may either repeat its own 
previous action or else that a resolution of a similar character may be 
entertained. And, sir, the Board will offer, in this connection, instead 
of the resolution on the programme which they have presented, the 
following series, and we ask that they may be considered by this 
body: 


Resolved, 'That this Board fully endorses the measure presented by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report, recommending the 
passage of a law guaranteeing to persons who may employ in foreign 
trade, American built first-class steamers of not less than two thousand 
tons each, an annual payment for the period of five years of thirteen 
dollars a ton. 
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Resolved, That the General Government, through the post office 
department, may properly give encouragement to the citizens of the 
United States for the establishment of steamship lines under their 
own flag, while promoting the best interests of the ocean mail service 
by the proposal to return a compensation on ocean postal routes for 
the care and conveyance of the mails, equitably adjusted to the charac- 
ter of the service performed. 

fesolved, That the compensation on these routes should not be 
limited any more than it is now upon the land, to the postage money 
accruing on the mails carried; and that in the judgment of this Board 
the act of Congress of March 38rd, 1865, should be so modified that 
the Postmaster-General shall have authority to contract, at his dis- 
cretion, for the conveyance of the mails on the principal ocean routes, 
without reference to the probable immediate earnings upon them, 
but subject only to provisions, limitations and safeguards similar to 
those which regulate the mail service of the land and river routes of 
the United States. 

Resolved, ‘That, it being of the first importance to maintain regular, 
prompt and speedy postal communication with foreign countries, 
tenders of the service should continue to be thrown open to general 
competition, the preference to be always given, on equal terms, to 
steam lines owned by the citizens of the United States. 


I need not go into the general merits of the shipping interest. This 
Board for years has had this matter under consideration. We all know 
the amount involved in that interest, — some eleven hundred millions 
of dollars, I suppose, and in the next ten years, it may rise up perhaps 
to fifteen hundred millions. No subject could be presented to my mind, 
and I think no subject could be presented to the mind of any member 
of this Board, more important than this, and yet, what is the actual 
condition of affairs? Why, sir, the benefit of all this trade, is 
received, not by us, but by others; paid for by us, and others receiving 
the benefit. In 1860, Iam told that of this enormous amount about 
seventy-one per cent. was carried in American vessels ; in 1864, forty- 
six per cent.; in 1868, forty-four per cent.; in 1871, thirty-four per 
cent. Where is it going to end, I ask,—and I ask with earnestness, 
— unless this National Board, fully alive to the importance of this 
matter, comes up fairly and squarely to its work ? 

Now, sir, various methods have been presented to this Board for 
consideration as a remedy for this evil. Some desire that we may 
have the privilege of purchasing ships abroad and placing them under 
American registers. ‘Those who favor this plan conceive that it is a 
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proper method, and those who object to it say, “ What would then 
become of our marine?” That seems to be the simple question. If 
we intend to give up our commerce, and our shipbuilding, and say 
that the Clyde must be the place from whence we must derive our 
American vessels hereafter, when, in time of war, that avenue is 
closed, it seems to me we shall be in a position which I am sure 
every patriotic gentleman here would dislike to see us in. 

The next remedy proposed is more simple in its character. That 
is, that we should allow our ship-builders to import the materials used 
in ship-building free of duty. Now, sir, although coming from 
Pennsylvania, and holding, perhaps, a little different view from this, I 
still believe, that protection — no matter, perhaps, by what plan, inas- 
much as this may be the reverse of protection generally — protection 
should be, if possible, extended to every interest. Sir, to meet that point, 
the Philadelphia Board of Trade, a year or two ago, presented the 
resolution which that Board desire re-enacted to-day, before Congress, 
and a Committee was appointed, of which, I think, Mr. Lyncu was 
chairman, which carefully examined the subject, going to the root and 
bottom of this matter, with a care and scrutiny from which I am sat- 
isfied fair and just results could be reached, and it came to the 
conclusion that it will not do for us to go to the Clyde for our ships ; 
that it will not do for us to place foreign ships under the American 
registry ; but that, if we desire to build up our commerce, and at the 
same time to help the shipping interest here, we must allow our ship- 
builders to import materials free of duty, or else that a drawback 
equivalent to that duty should be allowed. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has endorsed that plan. It is a commentary upon the value 
of this Board. As a general thing, almost all business men desire a 
direct benefit, but I contend that an indirect benefit, such as is realized 
through this Board, is a fair vindication of its work and its value. I 
see by his report, that the Secretary of the Treasury has acted upon the 
idea emanating from this Board, and from nowhere else. He has 
seen the benefit of this thing and has recommended a bounty of 
thirteen dollars a ton for five years for first-class American steamers 
of over two thousand tons. 

Now, sir, standing as we do to-day endeavoring to do justice to the 
American ship-builder, and to advance that interest, knowing very 
well that as it is advanced, the general interests of this country will 
be also very materially advanced, both now and in time~to come ; 
what I desire to say is, that the disadvantage to us does not end here, 

. After we build our ships we are in trouble. Let us build ships here 
just as cheaply as they are built upon the Clyde; take a thousand ton 
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ship, sail her under the English flag, or sail her under the American 
flag, and even then we are at a disadvantage, and therefore it seems 
to me we have some claim upon the Government. Iam told that it costs 
per month to sail an English ship of a thousand tons about seven 
hundred dollars, and that an American ship of the same tonnage is 
placed at a disadvantage, because it costs the American ship-owner 
twelve hundred doliars to sail her; and inasmuch as this is the case 
it does seem to me but right and proper that we should do all we can 
to assist this important interest. 

A great deal has been said about the policy of other countries in 
this respect, and that it would be wrong for this country to grant any 
subsidies for a line of steamers or for any enterprise. Let us look at 
that question for a moment. The Inman line receives a subsidy of, 
I think, forty thousand pounds; the Cunard line receives, I am told, 
some eighty thousand pounds; and the English Government to-day 
pays annual subsidies of over four millions of dollars for the protec- 
tion of this very interest. The French line, also, I am told, receives 
a subsidy of one million of dollars, and a loan of five millions of 
dollars for ten years, without interest, in order that that line may be 
established on a sure foundation. Shall we, under such circumstances, 
agree to the proposition as presented by the gentlemen from Boston, 
“that the construction of sea-going ships and steamers should be pro- 
moted, and that foreign commerce should be fostered by the abatement 
of unnecessary taxes, and not by granting bounties or subsidies ” ? 
If I understand the gentlemen from Boston, they would say, that no 
matter what American enterprise may do, no matter how much capital 
may be placed in an uncertain enterprise of that sort, with the proud 
and patriotic motive that the American flag may once more float over 
a steamer; that we may once more have a foreign line which we can 
claim as our own; that we may once more be able to carry our own 
people and our own letters, not under the protection of the British, 
but under the protection of the American flag ; the Government should 
not extend a helping hand in the way of a subsidy in any form. Is 
not such an object worthy of asubsidy? If the English Government 
protect their builders and their lines, if the French Government 
protect their lines by these subsidies, to the amount, in the one case, 
of over four millions, and to the amount, in the other case, of one 
million, and a loan of five millions without interest for a series of 
years, shall we not, occupying the mortifying position that we do to- 
day, ask the Government in this our time of need to do what the 
Governments of other countries do for their people in a like position ? 

Let us look fora moment and see the position we occupy. Of 
course we must build hereafter iron steamers. This is the day of 
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steam and iron as against the day of wind and wood. Now, what is 
our position to-day? I know of a contract that has been made for 
four steamers of three thousand tons burthen, the keels of which have 
already been laid. ‘Those contracts were made at a cost of five hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars for each steamer ; and the men who 
raised the money, the men who went into the enterprise, who went into 
it with the full knowledge that like steamers upon the Clyde could 
have been built each for one hundred and twenty thousand dollars less, 
are of the opinion that we must start somewhere, that we must look 
this question in the face, and that, when we go to Washington, as we 
intend to do, to make a demand similar to the request made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and also similar to the resolution passed 
by the Boards of Trade of Boston, New York and Philadelphia, we 
want to be able to say to our representatives there: “we have com- 
menced this work; we do not come with a proposition, if you 
will do thus and so, we will do thus and so; we have taken the 
responsibility, we have faced this loss, if loss there must be made, in 
order that we may start an enterprise the advantages of which we are 
satisfied will be reaped by others hereafter if not by ourselves.” 
Therefore, we ask the passage of this resolution in regard to giving 
the thirteen dollars per ton bounty, and also the passage of the reso- 
lution in regard to requesting the Postmaster-General to do what in 
my opinion is fair and right, that is, to. place the ocean postal service 
on the same footing as the mail service upon the land. Can anything 
be more fair than that? Many of us know the amount of profit 
made upon some of our land postal routes, while at the same time, in 
the aggregate, the Post-Office Department shows a deficit of about 
one and one-half millions a year; and shall not this ocean service, so 
crowded down with disadvantages on every hand, receive as fair a 
show, as fair a compensation, as the mail service rendered upon 
land ? 

Now let us look into it and see exactly what these resolutions 
mean and exactly what that service would cost us. As I understand 
it, the minimum cost of the service rendered upon land a mile per 
annum would be about fifty dollars. As I understand it, fifty dollars 
a mile per annum for three thousand miles of ocean transportation is 
the very modest request which is made by these resolutions. 

Mr. Winsor, of Philadelphia: I have only a few words to 
say about this, and I will say them now because I think the time of 
this Board may be saved. I believe that one thing may be taken for 
granted in this matter. We all believe that some encouragement 
ought to be given to American shipping, and that the only difference 
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between us here will be as to the form in which aid should be given. 
I think any one who looks over this programme, or who has listened 
to the speeches already made, will be aware that there are two parties 
here who differ in regard to how this thing should be done, and that 


they are virtually protectionists and free traders. Now, I want to — 


say that as we are all agreed that something should be done in this 
matter, we ought to come to some understanding as to how it should 
be done. I want to say to my protectionist friends — and I speak 
the more freely because I am one with them — that the very system 
by which we protect all the other industries of the country is that by 
which this particular industry has been almost destroyed. I say that 
as a protectionist, and I believe it. Now, « protectionist, to be con- 
sistent, should wish in some way to protect this interest. All our 
other industries are on our own soil, where we can protect them by 
high duties, or prohibitive duties; but this one we cannot protect in 
that way, because it belongs to the ocean, where all are free to go, 
and if we cannot go there on equal terms with others we cannot go 
at all. Now, sir, this one branch of American industry is ewidently 
an exceptional one, and the protectionists should consider it as an 
exception. It cannot be protected by their system, and they must 
use exceptional means in its behalf. ‘They should at any rate counsel 
with the free traders and agree upon some plan by which this can be 
done, for it is very evident that the two parties are taking an entirely 
different course in this matter. That, I think, must be evident to 
every one. The protectionists want a bounty; the free traders, my 
friends from Boston, I believe, want to admit foreign ships to registry 
free. Now,I do not believe that these two parties will agree; I think 
we might debate here for any length of time and they would not 
agree as to what should be done, and yet we all know that something 
ought to be-done. J am not competent to say myself what that 
should be, but I say these two parties ought to agree upon some plan 
by which that which all parties say should be done, may be done. 
Mr. CANDLER, of Boston: I presume in offering some 
resolutions as a substitute, I shall surprise those who offered the 
resolution carrying out the wishes of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
T take an entirely opposite view from that officer, and from the view 
taken by the two gentlemen who have spoken upon this subject. I 
look to the fact that cheap transportation is of more consequence than 
ship-owning, and when gentlemen on this floor state the fact that a 
ship can be built in England to-day and sent to New York for two- 
thirds the expense for which it can be built in America, I claim that 
as an argument why we should have free ships. (Applause.) In 
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order, sir, to bring the question squarely before this meeting, that we 
may discuss it in a regular way, I will submit certain resolutions as a 
substitute for the resolutions which are before the Board. It seems 
to me best to do it, because the position which I shall take upon this 
question is diametrically opposed to everything that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has suggested in regard to bounties. At the same 
time, they meet the suggestion of the gentleman last up, (Mr. 
Wrnsor,) in regard to relieving the ship-builder from some of the 
taxation to which he is now subject. I will read the resolutions which 
I have to offer : — 


Wuereas, It is desirable to remove, as far as possible, all obstacles 
which now impede the exportation of the domestic products of this 
country, and manifestly is for the interest and welfare of those who 
produce the articles exported that all the charges imposed upon these 
products, as well as upon the commodities imported in exchange for 
them, ghall be reduced to the lowest point; and, 

Wuereas, The charge for freight by ocean steamships and sailing 
vessels is a heavy burthen upon foreign commerce, and it is of the 
greatest importance to reduce the cost of the transportation of our 
grain, provisions, cotton and manufactures exported, and of the tea, 
coffee, sugar, materials for clothing, railway bars, iron, steel and other 
metals, and other articles of necessity or comfort, which, combined, 
constitute more than three-fourths of our imports ; and, 

WHEREAS, Recognizing the true commercial relations between 
nations, and, in order to perform the necessary work of transportation 
at the lowest rates, it may be necessary for American merchants to 
own and sail ships built in foreign countries, or that have been from 
any cause under a foreign flag; and, 

Wuereas, The existing laws prohibit the registration of vessels 
that have had a foreign register that may be owned by citizens of the 
United States, thereby depriving such citizens of the protection and 
full enjoyment of their property, exposing them to all the dangers of 
foreign wars, in which their own country may have no part, and de- 
nying to them one of the most sacred rights asserted in the Declaration 
of Independence, and guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States ; therefore, 

ftesolved, That the construction of steamships and sailing vessels, 
at low cost, should be promoted by the abatement of all taxes imposed 
under the tariff of duties upon foreign imports, upon articles of 
foreign production entering into their construction. 
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Resolved, That all articles of foreign product, needed for subsis- 
tence on board vessels engaged in foreign trade, or in the sailing or 
repairing of steamships or sailing vessels, should be allowed to be 
withdrawn, free of duty, from bonded warehouses. 

Resolved, That all vessels of foreign construction, or under a foreign 
flag, which may be purchased or owned by citizens of the United 
States, should be admitted to registry under the laws and protection 
of the flag of the United States. 

Resolved, That in making contracts for the foreign mail service of 
the United States, preference should be given to vessels owned by 
citizens of the United States, provided ihe Post Office Department is 
satisfied that the work will be performed by them as well and at as 
low rates as by others. 


Now, Mr. President, this opens a plain question. It is a question 
of freedom. I. desire tu say here, that I wish the Secretary of the 
Treasury had had a little more faith in this country, a little of the 
faith which the gentleman from St. Louis, (Mr. BonnrRr,) has displayed 
here in the noble speeches which he has made to us. I wish he had 
been more willing to leave something to freedom in his suggestions. 
I do not believe that it is necessary to pay a bounty to any special 
class in order to develop any particular interest among us. 

Mr. WETHERILL, of Philadelphia : I will ask the gentle- 
man one question — whether he would admit these foreign built ships 
to enrollment as well as registry ? 

Mr. CANDLER: Exactly as I would admit any property; so 
that, if I have property in a ship, it shall be just the same to me and 
as much mine, when purchased and paid for, as a hogshead of sugar 
or a barrel of pork. 

Mr. WrETHERILL: Then, as I understand it, the: gentleman is 
satisfied to have foreign built ships do our American business. 

Mr. CANDLER: Provided they are owned by American citizens; 
I meet the question in its broadest aspect. ‘To resume: I wish that 
there was more faith in the people of this country manifested here. I 
am glad to come out into this great and growing West, which is to 
rule the country, and find that the people are firm upon this proposi- 
tion, — that in all the affairs of life the strongest motive to action is 
individual interest, and the best and safest guide, individual skill and 
experience. (Applause.) Now, sir, I wish to apply that to the matter 
of ship-owning. I do not recognize the idea as correct, that it is 
necessary that we should transport our products in our own ships. I 
say that we must recognize the plainest proposition of trade, to buy 
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our ships in the cheapest market, if we wish to compete with the 
world. I recognize the truth of the statement of the gentleman from 
Philadelphia, (Mr. Wrysor,) when he says that the ocean is the high- 
way of the world, and on the ocean we must meet people on common 
terms, competing with the whole world. You may pass laws, you 
may give bounties, you may support a special interest in any way you 
please hy the Government, I do not believe it will succeed. I believe 
that this is a plain proposition of trade, — the man who carries goods 
the cheapest will do the business. I believe in the end we shall fail, 
and, besides, we shall burden ourselves with corruption. The man 
who starts small in business, just commencing life, will have no chance 
with the great steamship company that goes and obtains a bounty 
from the Government. Sir, I believe that the man who starts in com- 
parative poverty, with a schooner or a brig, should have the same 
protection and the same assured rights as a corporation with five mil- 
lions of dollars. (Applause.) But that would not be a practicable 
thing. We cannot carry the principle out and treat every citizen 
alike; therefore, let us stand on the fundamental principle, let us with 
courage resolve that we will meet the world on this question ; and let 
us recognize the fact stated in these resolutions that by commerce we 
introduce ourselves to the nations of the world, and interest others in 
us, and that the only way to preserve peace is by having a common 
bond of interest. 7 

In regard to the return or the abatement of duties, I consider that, 
in this proposition, as different from a bounty. It is abating a tax 
which is levied, and carrying out the suggestion of the gentleman who 
announced himself a protectionist, (Mr. Winsor.) I should, asa free- 
trader, defend it on other grounds, that it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. We cannot take off all our duties at one time, but we can begin 
to walk in the right way. Therefore, I do not regard this as a bounty ; 
I regard it simply as an abatement of taxes levied. Then, again, I 
look upon it as coming somewhat under the same class as the rebate 
on merchandise that is exported. Upon petroleum or other manufac- 
tured articles there is a rebate for exportation. If I considered it a 
bounty, in any form, I should not advocate it, but I recognize that in 
order to promote our ship-building interest, we should try to put 
our ship-owners and merchants as nearly as we can, without de- 
parting from principle, upon a footing with the rest of the world. I 
think it is not necessary for me to dwell further upon that, as it 
has been suggested by the other side. The same remarks will apply 
to the resolution in reference to articles for subsistence on board 
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The next resolution, the one that covers the most ground, and the 
one which, when I propose it, coming from Boston, may be received 
with some surprise, proposes to give free ships, allowing us to go 
_ Into the market and buy them where we can buy them cheapest. I 
wish to say that I yield to no man in my love of country and my 
pride in the American flag. My father was an officer on board the 
Constitution, and all my life I have known ships and have seen the 
sea; all my life I have been proud to think that our flag floated every- 
where upon the ocean; all my life I have felt a pride that American 
merchants went to every land, developing our commerce and extending 
our relations. I yield to no man in patriotism; but, at the same time, 
I do not recognize the principle as sound, that calls that patriotism when 
there is better ground to stand upon. Iam perfectly willing and 
ready, at any time, to tax the genius of the world and to buy the best 
ship that can be had. If there is a mechanic who discovers a better 
plan than we know for building a ship, I am ready to pay my money 
for the ship so built, and to put the American flag upon her. It is 
the hearts that she bears and the brains that direct her that settles the 
question. (Applause.) Again, sir, I remember that Mr. BourweLi 
in his report speaks of the necessity of developing our commerce on 
account of our extensive line of coast. Mr. Chairman, with all 
respect, I am surprised that he presented the subject exactly in that 
light. As an American, with someting of the spirit of the gentleman 
from St. Louis, (Mr. Bonner,) I should have said, because we have 
such an extended line of sea-coast, we shall have ships; but how we 
shall have them, whether we shall improve upon England, or what we 
shall do, remains for the future to determine. I believe that you cannot 
stop ship-building in this country for any great length of time. I 
believe that to-morrow we can go out and command the best developed 
plans for building ships that the world has ever seen, and when you 
abate the taxes, it will not be a great while before we shall build ships 
for ourselves. When the gentleman speaks of defence in time of war, 
T think that isa bugbear that we have heard about enough of. I am 
not at all alarmed about a war with any other nation. I am not at all 
anxious that the American Government should be preparing itself with 
standing armies or building fleets for that emergency. Let us attend 
to the arts of peace, carry on our Government as a free people should 
carry it on, and if we ever have a war,we shall be equal to any 
emergency in the future as we have been in the past. (Applause.) 
It appears utterly absurd to me to talk about building ships or making 
arrangements to have ships fitted for war. If England or France or 
any other nation has a navy and we go to war with her, I expect, as 
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a ship-owner, that my ships will either be destroyed or have to seek a 
port. It has been plainly developed — we all realize the fact — that 
the commerce of the seas can be swept away by two or three little 
vessels. We suffered thus ourselves, and the fact is established that 
in the future ocean commerce must suffer immediately when war 
breaks out. If we are compelled to meet foreign nations in war, I 
expect that we shall meet them in the future as we have in the past; 
if the nation which competes with us, in the struggle, has a well- 
developed navy, I expect that our ingenious mechanics will find some- 
thing which will cope with it. I have faith enough in the country for 
that. Ido not know what we shall fight with; we may fight with 
steel, or we may use the lightnings of Heaven, but we shall use some- 
thing which will give us the victory in the end. I stand on that, and, 
therefore, I am not at all frightened by any talk about war. 

I wish to allude briefly to the point covered by the resolutions in 
regard to the change of registry of vessels sailing under foreign flags, 
because it comes in among the practical experiences of business-life. 
I noticed that our respected Chairman of the delegation from Boston, 
(Mr. Roves,) whom we all honor and like to follow, illustrated his 
position by some of his own experience, and, perhaps, it is best for a 
business man to speak from his own ‘practical observation and expe- 
rience, rather than to indulge in remarks drawn from political economy 
or in philosophizing. In regard to the working of this law in the 
usual transactions of business, I will mention one instance. It hap- 
pened that a partner of mine found, some time ago, that he could buy 
a vessel in Cuba cheap, and he purchased her. Now, an Englishman, 
a Frenchman, a Sandwich Islander, a man of any nationality you 
please, might have competed for that vessel with the American mer- 
chant, and if he had bought her, his country would have protected the 
property, but the American merchant cannot have this protection; he 
cannot meet the world upon equal terms in that respect. It is humili- 
ating to me, as an American merchant, to be placed in such a position. 
We bought that vessel, because we thought she was cheap, and we 
could make money on her. We put her under the English flag, loaded 
her with a cargo of molasses, and she came to the United States. 

(We ought to have had the same right to buy the vessel that we had 
the cargo.): What is the history of that vessel? We are engaged in 
the Valparaiso trade, and we send a cargo of petroleum, oatmeal, 
buckets, nick-nacks, every thing that Yankees make, in this English 
vessel, owned by an American firm, under a power of sale mortgage, 
{0 Valparaiso. We give mechanics something to do in repairing that 
vessel, we promote traflic, we carry to that foreign shore something of 
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our own, we bring away in exchange their products. It all comes out 
of the simple fact that we thought we bought the vessel cheap. If 
such a thing occurs in one single firm’s experience, how many times 
may it occur with others — because it is a very simple transaction, 
and may occur any day? ; 
There is another point to which I wish to allude in reference to this 
change of flag. We have heard a great deal said about those unpat- 
riotic men who changed the flag of their country during the war. It 
seems to me that a great deal of bunkum and unsound speech, in 
Congress and elsewhere, has been uttered against these poor individ- 
uals. I wish to illustrate, and show, if I can, why I justify the men 
who changed their flag. ‘There is a firm in Boston, the senior mem- 
ber of which is a man who sprang from poverty, a widow’s son, who 
commenced without friends or money, or anything to encourage him, 
but the true American spirit; he never attended school after he was 
thirteen years of age, but he has built himself up by his enterprise 
until he has become one of the largest shipowners that we have ever 
had, and one of our most enterprising men in a certain branch of 
- trade. The firm of which he is a member have branch houses in sev- 
eral foreign countries, and they are in the habit of supplying their 
stores in thése countries with American goods, and you all know 
that when a man has a large stock of goods, it is necessary for him 
to keep up his assortment in order to do a successful business. 
When the war broke out, the gentleman to whom I refer sent out 
one vessel which was captured by the Alabama ; then he sent out 
another, and she was captured by the Plorida. It was not a question 
with him of insurance merely, it was a question of keeping up his 
assortment of goods and maintaining his trade, that he might have 
money returned to meet his notes. The man who went through the 
war without failing, who paid his taxes cheerfully, who did all he 
could to furnish the sinews of war, he was patriotic, and we should 
look at his course in a plain, common sense way. ‘Then this gentle- 
man, in order to carry on his business, put his vessel under the Eng- 
lish flag, —it was a piece of prudence, nothing more, and commanded 
by an American captain, manned by an American crew, she went on 
her voyages, his business was kept up, and he paid thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in taxes to the Government. 
When the war closed, it would seem that that gentleman might have 
been allowed to put his regular trade back under the American flag ; 
there is no necessity, tomy mind, to dodge the question ; but he still 
runs that vessel from Boston to Algoa Bay under the British flag. 
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In other cases it works in this way: The largest and richest im- 
porting house in Boston, with one exception, who do an extensive 
business in South America, were compelled to change their flag. It 
was not simply a question of saving their vessels, it was a question of 
continuing their business, or abandoning it to Englishmen or any 
others who should see fit to crowd them out during a state of war. 
This firm put their vessels under a foreign flag, and to-day they sail 
under that flag, though owned by American citizens. 

Now, I wish to meet this question in a plain, common sense busi- 
ness like way. If it isa bounty, and you consider that a rebate of 
the taxes can come under that form, I shall agree with these gentle- 
men here and try to suggest something else. But it does not seem to 
meso. I hope we shall not be considered unpatriotic in advocating 
free ships, as we have done. I believe it is the truest patriotism to 
take that course which elevates your country the most. I say to-day 
that the American people can afford to inaugurate those courses and 
customs in business which recognize the common brotherhood of man, 
and trust to them. I think, sir, that Congress would do well when 
they make laws to have a little more confidence in the industry, per- 
severance and brains of the American people. , 


On motion of Mr. SHryock, of St. Louis, the Board 
took a recess of one hour. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Board re-assembled at two o’clock, and the dis- 
cussion on the resolutions in reference to the shipping 
interest was resumed. ; 


Mr. ATKINSON, of Boston: Mr. President and Gentlemen. — 
The controversy in regard to the shipping question has so recently en- 
gaged the attention of the Boston Board of Trade, that I can scarcely 
speak upon it without repeating what lies so clearly in my mind as 
having been spoken at that time; but some new points have been pre- 
sented since this debate was opened. My friend from Philadelphia, 
(Mr. Winsor,) gave up,as it seemed to me, the whole principle upon 
which the opposition to our resolution is based, when he said that 
this was a part of the great general question of protection and free 
trade, and that protection to one interest destroyed the other. That 
is a most substantial: truth. Protection to iron and lumber and cop- 
per has destroyed ship building. Moreover if a ship comes into Boston 
harbor with a cargo intended for our consumption, that cargo, 
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although it is of foreign origin, is as much the production of American 
labor as if it had been produced upon our own soil by the labor of 
our own men, for it is but the result of an exchange of the products 
which were the result of American labor. But, suppose that in ad- 
dition to that cargo, intended for our use and comfort, that ship (as 
has happened lately in Boston) brought ina suit of copper, and her 
owners desired to place her in dock in East Boston, take the new 
suit out of her hold and put it upon the bottom of the vessel, and 
take the old copper off and put it into the hold, how does the law 
stand? In the case to which I refer, the law was decided to stand 
thus: That the owners must pay a duty upon the new copper when 
taken out of the hold, and pay a duty upon the old copper when 
taken off the bottom of the ship. So that ship sailed away to our friends 
in St. John, who have a litthe more common sense in the making of 
their laws than that, and our friends of New Brunswick were em- 
ployed to repair and refit that vessel. Can we wonder at the destruc- 
tion of American trade, when we meet such a hard fact as that which 
cannot be gainsaid. 

But, sir, the American ownership of ships has not ceased to the 
extent that lkas been represented. The statistics which have been 
paraded before us in regard to the proportion of American ships to 
foreign ships, and the cargoes brought by them respectively, are as 
fallacious and untrue as statistics are apt to be. No one knows that 
better than one who has compiled so many statistics as I have. Sir, 
one of the largest fleets of ships owned by any one man in the city 
of Boston, an immense fleet of sailing vessels, is now sailed under 
the flag of a little petty State in South America. And why, sir? 
The owner of those ships when the war came on transferred them to 
his partner, the member of the house in a foreign country, and put 
them under the flag of that country; but that country got into a war 
with Spain and they were then transferred to the German flag; 
Germany got into a little trouble, and the attempt was made to 
transfer them to the Sandwich Island flag, but that did not stick, and 
now, the next most petty nation that the owner could find has been 
selected as having the greatest power to protect American property 
upon the sea! Iam ashamed to make such a humiliating confession 
in the presence of our friends from Canada, of the position in which 
we stand — it is mortifying and humiliating to the last degree. ) 

Now, sir, what is the nostrum proposed to us as aremedy? It is 
asked that a bounty shall be given of so much a ton.on American 
built ships, and that is asked by a gentleman, (Mr. WrETHERILL,) 


and his coadjutors, who admit, at the same time, that an English vessel 
° 4 
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can be sailed for seven hundred dollars a month, while a Yankee 
vessel costs twelve hundred dollars. Suppose he built his ship and 
got his bounty, what would he do with her? Put her under the 
English flag and sail her at seven hundred dollars a month, and then 
go to work and build another ship and get his bounty on that and so 
on. That is the way that will work. 

Then they come along and want a subsidy,—a subsidy for 
carrying the mails, and we are asked tc go fora subsidy. I must 
say that I am astonished that the demand should come from that side 
of the house, that we should subsidize a steamer to carry the foreign 
mail? What would come with that foreign mail? A flood of foreign 
luxuries would be poured upon us, and the soil of the United States 
would be drained of its manurial elements, carried off in the form of 
wheat, corn, cotton, “hog and hominy ;’ our land would be im- 
poverished, our gold would be carried away from us, and we should 
have inflicted upon us all the evils that the utmost imagination of 
Mr. Carey and Mr. GREELEY can conceive of. I should think these 
gentlemen would rather ask Congress to subsidize the Cunard 
steamers to stay away from our shores, and not flood us with 
abominations such as iron, steel, lumber, lead, copper and other 
foreign luxuries. 

Now, sir, Great Britain invites the freest commerce, and therefore 
she subsidizes her lines of steamers in order to induce them to carry 
her mails, but she puts them under hard conditions. Within a few years 
the Cunard line has partially given up these subsidies, because they 
find the requirements of the English Government for war purposes so 
onerous that they prefer to give up the subsidies rather than be 
subjected to them. Out of the great fleet of one hundred and thirty 
odd steamers that sail in and out of the harbor of New York, not one 
of them under the flag of our country, there are only ten or twelve 
that have any subsidy at all; and yet there are millions of pounds 
sterling now being spent in Great Britain in the construction of still 
more ocean steamers. ‘The profits of steamship transportation never 
were so great as they are to-day, and yet we are barred out, except 
by indirection, from all share in them. Except we have the tonnage 
owned by us registered under the flag of Great Britain, or some petty 
flag like that of Gautemala, we may have no share in that great 
business. And yet, sir, it has been well said that navigation and 
naval power are the children, not the parents, the effect, not the 
cause, of commerce, and it is impossible to consider this shipping 
question without going down to the fundamental question of free 
trade as our friend here has so well said. 


y 
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Again, sir, the so-called example of our patriotic friends in Philadelphia 
in building four large steamers, is set before us as a good example for us 
to follow. I should say, if our friends in Philadelphia are unwise 
enough to place their twelve hundred thousand dollars of capital, 
which is but a measure of the sweat and labor of the workmen in 
the mines, the iron works, the fields and the forests of Pennsylvania, 
gathered up by the hard toil of her citizens, but gathered in by only 
a few, under the force of most unjust laws, which deprive labor of that 
fair and equitable share which is its due, —I say, if our friends in 
Philadelphia are unwise enough to waste this money in the construc- 
tion of steamers which they admit cannot be run unless the rest of us 
are taxed again, in order that they may have a bounty to repay them 
for their waste, their course should serve as a warning, rather than 
an example. I say the example of Boston is a better one than that 
of Philadelphia, for our most skilful shipbuilder is now upon the 
Clyde, superintending the building of two large iron steamers to be 
owned by Boston capital, and run in competition with all others on an 
even keel, but not under our flag. We ask the protection of our flag to 
our property on land or sea if honestly obtained and paid for, and we 
have a right to demand it. But under the plea of protection we are 
denied our rights, and this plea is a part of the controversy between 
the advocates of that form of protection advocated by our friends 
from Pennsylvania, which inflicts privation ; and the great principle of 
liberty which lies at the foundation of the argument for free trade. 

But let me state one or two more facts and then Ihave done. The 
example of Great Britain has been cited to us in regard to the sub- 
sidies. I say, sir, that the example of Great Britain is a good 
‘ example for us to follow in some respects, if not in that. In 1824, . 
when Mr. Husxisson began his crusade against the Navigation Acts, 
the tonnage of Great Britain was only two and one-half millions. The 
Navigation Acts were modified as to foreign commerce, and the 
commerce of Great Britain began to increase. In 1848, her tonnage 
had grown to four millions. In 1849, the Navigation Acts, as to 
foreign voyages, were entirely repealed, and in 1867, the tonnage of 
Great Britain amounted to seven and a quarter millions. What it is 
now I know not, but this I know, that with all navigation acts 
repealed, she cannot find the labor to build ships fast enough; and 
were we once to give ships of foreign construction the protection 
of our flag, the demand would be so great, as has been suggested 
by some of our friends from Cincinnati, that the’ wages of labor 
would rise and rise in her ship yards until all disparity between 
England and this country in that respect would cease, and we should 
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have our fair share of the building and running of ships. If we 
have not had it, it is not because of the pauperism of Great Britain, 
but because there was no benefit to be derived from it. There is no 
possibility of commerce between nations, in ships or anything else, 
unless both parties gain by the transaction, and our tariff having cut 
off the opportunity for gain, our commerce languishes. 

There is but one other thing which I wish to say, and that touches 
the interest of our Western friends. We have been criticized here for 
not taking a broad view in regard to internal improvements. I claim 
that we take the broadest view. Do you wish to enlarge the Erie 
Canal? Admit steel plates free of duty, and substitute for your 
clumsy.wooden, boats, which fill up your canal, steel steamboats, of 
light draught, and you will then enlarge the Erie Canal at no cost to 
any one. Do you want to carry your freight over the St. Clair flats 
easily and readily, with only seven feet draught? Call in a steel 
steamer of a thousand tons burthen, which only draws seven feet 
against the nine or ten of a wooden vessel. Let us do this, and 
nobody need be taxed to pay the expense of deepening the channel 
over the St. Clair flats. That is our view of the internal improvement 
question. ‘These examples that I have stated in regard to these two 
points are almost of universal application, and I know my friend from 
St. Louis, (Mr. Saryock,) will be able to see how these examples 
ean be applied to other vessels on the Western waters, and how our 
lines of internal improvement can be vastly aided, not by subsidies for 
the removal of natural obstacles, but by the removal of legal 
obstacles which now prevent us from using the best tools. We want 
steel rails, steel plates, steel steamers without limit, and when 
our supply is not barred by the Custom House, the cost of transporta- 
tion will be vastly reduced. 

Mr. Suryock, of St. Louis: I. President.—I am very 
much gratified that the National Board of Trade has continued upon 
its calendar the subject of American shipping, and the chief branch 
of the subject, ship building. I do not believe the time of this 
Board can be employed more profitably than in the discussion of plans 
needful to be adopted to bring the latter branch of the subject before 
the Congress of the United States. I believe our greatest want at 
this day is sea and river craft; vessels of model and material to 
answer the demands of our commerce, not only on the ocean but 
upon the lakes and rivers. In order that we may hold an even hand 
with the maritime powers of the world, our whole system of building 
war vessels must be changed in material used in their construction, 
and the models should be after, the most approved plans of naval 
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architecture. Our merchant marine has run down so low that nearly 
seven-ninths of our commerce is carried on in foreign bottoms, and 
that too at an estimated cost to this country of seventy millions 
annually. Commerce on our Western lakes and rivers also demands 
a complete revolution in the material used in the construction of the 
merchant marine. The great question now, in the West at least, is 
cheap and reliable transportation. It is of the highest importance to 
know how the products of the soil shall be carried to near and foreign 
markets at prices so low that a reasonable profit may be left to the 
agriculturist as a reward for honest toil. To me, Mr. President, 
there is but one answer to all these grave questions, but one solution of 
the difficulties that overhang and surround our ocean carrying trade 
and Western river commerce, and that is to build exclusively iron 
ships and boats. This is, sir, emphatically an iron age — wooden houses, 
bridges, ships, boats, are too expensive. Iron is better, because more 
durable, more suitable, more economical; therefore it is a necessity. 
The annual appropriations made by the Congress of the United 
States for repairing ships and the dock yards of construction average 
over twenty millions, which is found insufficient to pay for all the 
work really important to be done. The money is so lavishly, and I 
may say so carelessly and ignorantly expended, that very. little real 
good is accomplished. Under the present method of nayal construc- 
tion, it is an accident if a first-class war vessel is built and launched. 
Mr. Secretary Rogerson is fully satisfied of the inefficiency and 
extravagance of the present system, and to his credit be it said, is 
asking Congress to take immediate steps to change the entire system 
of ship building and repairs. I have recently read with much 
interest his official letter to the Hon. SchuyLeR CoLrax, Vice- 
President of the United States, and President of the Senate, in 
compliance with the resolution of the Senate of March 13th, 1871, 
setting forth the proposals of the International Steamship Company 
for establishing iron ship building yards and docks. ‘The Secretary 
of the Navy has handled the question with considerable ability, and 
opens up the whole subject as it is related to the carrying trade of the 
country. 

I would refer the Board to this letter, which will be found in full 
in the Congressional publications. It has the ring of the true metal 
in it, and the writer has taken a step in the right direction. 

The correspondence between the Hon. Secretary and the President 
of the International Steamship Company, developes some very 
important facts that I desire to present as briefly as possible. 
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“Tn our mountains we have the richest and best ores that produce, 

“(1st.) Iron of superior quality to any made or used in Great Britain in the 
construction of steamships and steam machinery. This will be reached by the 
blending of certain ores, which can be obtained plentifully, and be borne by water 
cheaply to the location of the building-yard. These blended ores will produce iron 
of from seventy-five thousand to eighty-five thousand pounds tensile strength, 
while the best iron used in Great Britain, made from native ore, is only forty-five 
thousand pounds tensile strength to (in each case) the square inch ; and for resistive 
strength the blending of other ores, the product of Pennsylvania, an iron can be 
produced in like manner of upward of fifty per cent. resistance greater than that of 
Great Britain. 

“(2nd.) Greater economy of cost in material and in ship construction. In 
material, as now worked, pig metal is made at the special locality of*the ores or 
coal. It is then sold at a profit, (and a large one,) subjected to transportation to 
the puddling furnaces, where it isconverted into blooms; again disposed of at a 
profit upon cost of pig and of puddling labor; again sold and transported to the 
bar or plate rolling-mills; again sold at a profit upon cost and labor, to the 
ship-builder. In reaching the latter its cost to him has been increased by these 
distinct freights upon the entire mass, and by five different profits, and through this 
has obtained a value or cost so much in excess of that which the foreign builder pays, 
that he has up to this time had the entire advantage, and to so great an extent as to 
render competition seemingly almost impossible. When closely investigated this 
seeming impossibility disappears. ‘This may be shown by the following : 

“ The net average cost of pig iron to the producer of the best quality in Great 
Britain is about fourteen dollars to the ton. The cost to ship-builders for bar, 
angle, and plate-iron is, on an average, about forty-five dollars per ton; being an 
advance of cost upon the pig for conversion of that into this bar, angle, and plate, 
of about two hundred and twenty per cent. The net average cost to the producer 
of the best pig in this country is about seventeen dollars per ton, and the average 
value or price to the ship-builder for bar, angle, or plate, has been about eighty 
dollars per ton, which is an advance of about three hundred and seventy per cent. 
upon the net cost of the pig. This difference of one hundred and fifty per cent. 
upon cost of converting pig into the forms of iron named between Great Britain 
and here, is due to the causes already pointed out, viz: transportation from place 
to place to be progressively advanced to the required condition, and the rates of 
profit added upon the respective cost of each state. 

“By condensing the several processes into one’ locality, as contemplated, this 
difference of qne hundred and fifty per cent. will disappear ; and if we assume that 
pig iron will continue to cost seventeen dollars per ton, and add the same rate of 
advance for its conversion as shown for England, gained to us by the facilities 
named, we have a cost for the bar, angle and plate, of fifty-four dollars and forty 
cents instead of the present average of eighty dollars per ton. It is believed the pig 
cost can be reduced to about fifteen dollars per ton; but allowing the seventeen 
dollars and this rate of advance, we are then but twenty-one per cent. higher in the 
cost of our iron, than in the cost of iron in Great Britain. But there is a marked 
difference in the articles. The iron thus produced here bears a tensile strain of 
seventy-five thousand to eighty-five thousand pounds to the square inch, while that 
of Great Britain will bear but forty-five thousand pounds tensile strain to the 
square inch. We have thus an iron of from seventy-five to eighty per cent. 
greater strength on an average. This will permit of a reduction of one-third in the 
weight of iron used in the ship, and leave the ship seventeen per cent. stronger 
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than if made of the usual weight of British iron. This more than equalizes the 
cost of material, giving us actually an advantage of six dollars and sixty-seven 
cents per ton less cost in the material of the ship than in England. This adds 
greatly in equalizing the cost of labor in construction, and largely increases the 
earning power of our ships by their ability to carry one-third more dead weight of 
. freight. 

“It follows from these facts that if we commence the building of iron ships 
with facilities in advance of Europe, and with better material, we shall very soon 
regain our commerce. By such facilities we can now fairly compete with the 
builders of Scotland or England, as may be shown by the following comparison of 
ships of equal capacity. Estimating the cost of the English ship at the exact 
prices paid at this time for the best work in sterling money, allowing the present 
rate of exclrange, or paying for the same at the gold rate — say five dollars to the 
pound sterling in England—for an English steamer of three thousand tons, and 
estimating for the same size vessel built of the best American iron, made from 
blended ores yielding a metal of seventy-five thousand to eighty-five thousand 
pounds tensile strength to the square inch, giving such weight of said iron as will 
build a steamer seventeen per cent. stronger than the British iron of forty-five 
thousand pounds tensile strength to the square inch, it will require one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-two pounds to the ton measurement for the hull of the 
ship ; of the American iron of seventy-five thousand pounds: to the square inch, it 
will require one thousand one hundred and ninety-five pounds to the ton measure- 

“ment. Difference in favor of American iron five hundred and ninety-seven pounds 
to the ton. 

English ship of three thousand tons : 


1,792 pounds iron to ton, at: £9 per tom. .i...00ss.s.s0e08s ee an ..-- $108,000 
Labor on: ship £4; 1Os:per: ton sii.¢.0 0% sme eattte anil ee dive Veta Ney calm 67,500 
Carpenters, joiners and spars, £4 15s. per ton........ basta le. wha wenn TD otte ses | thgoae 
Standing and running rigging, 10s. 6d. per ton............ dve gs Gea 3,860 
Baile ni Ge. Gd. per-tomes sc oka we Wels a, Be ee ee ee 4,860 
Paints and: paintitig, 89. 6d, per tony. cise delcwisiUe the dese OS She 6,360 
For hull, spars, and rigging complete........ oieened iat een ee $261,830 
Engines and boilers, 600 horse-power, at £50 per horse-power......... 210,000 
Jenglish GRIP? eevee eh OSS Saat Stn ae wise Bae 5 ae MEPL eT he $471,830 
American ship of 3,000 tons : 
1,195 pounds iron to ton, at $54.40 per ton............eeecccces ~2+-- $87,040 
Labor if built on slips, $33.75 per ton, is, for 3,000 tons, 101,250; less 
if built in docks, as proposed, 15 per cent., $15,187.......-ce.ceeees 86,063 


Carpentry, joinery and spar-work, the labor and wood being equal, and 
the wood being one-third less here equalizes the cost withthe English.. 71,250 


Siang and TUNING WISTING'. /eleiele ss gesapiets ecm ed a >reteteb'y aka teen 4,825 
Bat erie Froth cdo s nters <diin sb; vibe saokmre pba e dept Lace eselle wacin'> cnkcteoleh entice ce 6,075 
PAIN GAs ee wisheipm'ese-n's = © wei inate etelvine gteier» snl sig) ciplitd austere: See pias acta eae 8,480 
For hull, spars, and rigging complete................000. + eee $263,733 
Engines and boilers can be produced here at the same rate, allowing for 
superior ion, as in Empland onwe seat... cn eecass hey Ape be» oe ee 210,000 


Amerigatship. .«ticp esl den pane Senet sia tin cede Hcaeae «+» $473,733 
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The cost of the American ship, built of superior iron, made properly and 


Geememmme, cmcecds the: Enolish Dy. os. cig ots «5. aise one ale'e's ocols tinine $2,103 
If built on Jaunching-slips, it would exceed the cost by........-....00- 17,290 
If built of common American iron, but equal to English iron, it would 

PNET ORE ELTA COSELOY enetevid ss oss clani ci iintela vice a's <5 faeces wees 147,850 





“ This shows that, with building-docks and the facilities duly arranged as named 
in the proposals of the International Steamship Company, we-can produce iron 
steamships of quality superior by seventeen per cent. in strength to those of Great 
Britain, and capable of carrying one-third more of dead weight in cargo than-can 
the English of the same tonnage. 

“No fact can speak stronger than this as to our ability to regain the lost 
American commerce, or that, by firmly establishing such facilities, the United States 
will become the possessor of the carrying trade upon the ocean.” 


In the presentation of this subject I have freely used the arguments 
made by the President of the International Steamship Company, 
because they are of an official character, and have passed under the 
closest observation of experts in naval architecture and are more reli- 
able than can be offered by any one whose life has not been mainly 
devoted to study on the matters under consideration. Iam not the 
champion of this company, —I do not know one single person con- 
nected with it — but I trust that Government will make with the 
company the desired contract, and will also extend its patronage in 
a similar manner when say two such companies shall be formed; one 
on the Northern Lakes, and the other at some point on the Western 
waters as the Secretary of the Navy shall designate. It is a fact, patent 
to all, that the day for wooden boats and barges has passed. Iron 
must be used instead, and the sooner our river marine is constructed 
entirely of iron the earlier will the people of the West be enabled to 
reap the great advantages nature has given them in cheap and reliable 
transportation on twenty thousand miles of navigable waters. 

The proposition is, that not another ship shall be built in the dock 
yards of the United States. They cost twenty millions every year. 
The plan of this company is, whenever a sufficient amount of capital 
shall be obtained, to lay down, say upon the lakes of the North, on 
the banks of the Mississippi or Ohio river, or somewhere in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, and at Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, and 
at some other places, a sufficient amount of material, to commence 
with the iron ore and finish with the ship, launched in the water ; then, 
whenever they shall put down one hundred, two hundred, three hun- 
dred, or five hundred thousand dollars worth of visible property, the 
Government shall lend its aid, by the endorsement of the bonds of 
the company, so that they may commence work, and the ships of the 
United States shall be built in those yards by absolute contract. How 
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is it now? Weall know very well, that when a ship is’built at one of the 
Eastern yards, if itis a good one, it is an accident. The money that is 
wasted is absolutely enormous. If the Government would devote 
one-half of what is expended in keeping up the yards and in repairing 
ships, to aiding this company in starting, and have its work done at 
these yards, this immense drain upon the treasury, through the Navy 
Yards, would cease. When you can build up at home a commercial 
marine which will reduce the cost of carrying the products of the soil 
to market, you can build an ocean marine that will do you service in 
every port of the United States, our own people will be benefited, 


our own skilled labor will be rewarded, and the whole question that. . 


is now agitating the country will be solved. I trust that, at the proper 
time, I may be permitted to offer some resolutions covering this 
ground. I thank you for your attention. 

Mr. OppyKE: It is conceded by all who have shared in this 
discussion, that our foreign shipping interest is depressed to a degree 
that demands prompt and efficient remedies to save it from utter ruin. 
Were it not so, we should not have the subject under discussion. 
There have been various propositions submitted to the Board, no 
one of which presents the precise plan of relief, that my reflections 
upon the subject have brought me to regard as the one best calculated 
to meet the emergency ; and with a view of giving a .synopsis of my 
views, I will, with the permission of the Board, read three propo- 
sitions, which, if I have an opportunity, I shall present for the con- 
sideration of the Board :— 


1. Resolved, That the Executive Council be requested to memori- 
‘alize Congress in favor of the passage of a law authorizing our citizens 
\ to purchase foreign built ships, and to register them for service under 
the American flag, in our foreign maritime commerce. 

2. Resolved, That the Executive Council be also requested to 
memorialize Congress in favor of the establishment of one or more 
mail routes across the Atlantic ocean, the mails to be carried weekly 
in American iron steamers, of a given tonnage and minimum rate of 
speed; and that the Postmaster-General be authorized to publicly 
invite proposals for the performance of such mail service, and to award 
contracts therefor to the lowest responsible bidders. 

3. Resolved, That said memorial to Congress also recommend that 
existing lines of American steamers on the Pacific and on the Atlantic 
be allowed liberal compensation for the mail service performed by 


them. 
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I fear I shall be somewhat desultory in my argument, as I have had 
no time to digest or arrange my thoughts; but, before we can deter- 
mine as to what is the best remedy for the existing evil, it would be 
well that we should know the precise condition of things, as it stands 
to-day. The gentleman from Philadelphia, (Mr. Winsor,) has 
given the key to the whole situation by his statement, that the prin- 
ciple of protection, as applied to other branches of industry, was the 
destruction of our commerce. We all know that every branch of 
manufactures in this country is protected by the legislation of Con- 
gress; fostered by duties. Whether these duties be put on for the 
purpose of revenue or otherwise, protection is realized, if not directly, 
then incidentally. We know also that our mining interests, save 
those of the: precious metals, which, I believe, have not been embraced, 
have received similar protection. We know that our agricultural 
interests, so far as they are liable to competition from abroad, have 
received that protection also, as in the case of wool, for example. We 
know that our inland commerce, in the matter of the construction of 
railroads, has had liberal and generous aid; and we know, also, that 
our coasting trade is protected by the prohibition of any competition 
or interference with it from abroad. Everything that it has been 
possible to protect has been protected, save that portion of our mer- 
chant marine which is engaged in foreign trade. 

Mr. McPuHeErson: I will inquire whether your resolutions 
embrace any drawback upon the materials used in ship-building 7 

Mr. OppykeE: They do not, and I will explain the reason for 
the omission. Gentlemen doubtless all realize, although I have not 
heard the idea expressed, that the ship-building interest is a very dis-. 
tinct interest from what is called the shipping interest — that is, the 
chartering and employment of vessels. The prohibition of the regis- 
tration of foreign-built vessels was doubtless intended, among other 
things, to protect the ship-building interest. In the present condition 
of things, it affords no protection whatever to that interest. Our 
ship-builders are unable to build vessels, with the aid of that prohibi- 
tion, to compete in international commerce with foreign-built vessels. 
They have a monopoly of ship-building for the coasting trade, and 
that they will have, if my propositions should be adopted to admit 
foreign-built vessels to our foreign maritime commerce. Now, sir, 
the removal of the duties which are imposed upon the materials en- 
tering into the construction of home-built vessels, would afford no 
adequate relief, because the disabilities under which this interest 
suffers, are the result quite as much of the increased cost of labor and 
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the enhanced cost of home-produced materials as of the duties charged 
upon imported materials. The increase in the cost of home-produced 
materials, as we know from statistics, amounts, on the average, to nearly 
fifty per cent. We know, also, from other statistics, that the. price 
of labor in this country, as compared with that which obtained before 
the war, is much more — sixty, seventy, or eighty per cent. Reliable 
statistics prove that. And here I desire to say, that the difference 
between rates of labor and the prices of property that obtained in 
this country before the war, as compared with those that now obtain, 
is not altogether, nor mainly, due to the protective system ; it is 
largely due to the anomaly which now exists, and which has existed since 
the war, but which it is hoped will not exist much longer, of an ex- 
cessive disproportion between the premium on gold and the depreciation 
of the currency. Gold is to-day at a premium of only ten per cent., 
while our currency is depreciated more than fifty per cent., as is shown 
by the enhancement of prices. 

But to return to the main question. I think I have shown that this 
protective system, which, although I hope it is not to be retained as 
the settled policy of this country for all time, seems likely to be con- 
tinued for a period far beyond any point to which we can safely post- 
pone relief to the shipping interest — this protective system, I 
maintain, has grown up and destroyed this one interest that has been 
left out in the cold,—and it is the only one. It hag been left to 
compete with foreign nations, not only without protection, but loaded 
with disabilities to the extent of about fifty per cent. 

Now, the question is, how can we right that wrong? Various 
methods have been proposed. ‘The first and most important one, in 
my opinion, is the admission to American registration of foreign-built 
vessels. ‘There is no interest in this country that this admission will 
injure. I willsay to my friends who believe in the protective system, 
‘that our ship-builders are now building scarcely a vessel for the 
foreign trade. I have heard of two iron steamers built in Boston, 
(my friends from Boston can correct me if I have been wrongly 
informed,) which cost over a million of dollars, which were offered 
for sale at less than half a million. 

Mr. CANDLER: They were wooden vessels, costing six hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars each, and they were sold for a rare 
song. 

Mr. OppykE: If Congress will pass some law which will result 
in freedom to purchase vessels where we can buy them cheapest, that 
will afford great and immediate relief. Without that, I think, every 
other attempted remedy will be inefficient and will prove futile, 
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(Applause.) I challenge any member of this Board to show a valid 
reason why that policy should not be adopted. I have asserted, and 
I repeat, that there is not a single interest in this country which would 
be injured by it, andit would go very far towards putting our foreign 
merchant marine upon a footing to sustain itself. 

Mr. WELSH, of Philadelphia : I would like to ask Mr. 
OppYKE a few questions: First — whether, before the war, our ship- 
ping was not upon an equality with the shipping of other nations? 
Secondly — whether the great change, in this respect, is not attribut- 
able to the larger amount of currency? Thirdly — whether, when 
that currency is reduced to its proper level, we shall not return to our 
proper relations, except so far as iron ship-building may have been 
substituted for wooden ship-building, and the difference there exists 
only in the degree of our skill in construction ? 

Mr. OppykrE: I am very happy to answer the questions, 
according to my best information on the subject. The main question, 
the one which relates to the increased cost by reason of the deprecia- 
tion of our currency, I have already answered, by saying that this 
depreciation, combined with the fact that the premium on gold has 
failed to advance proportionally, constitutes the larger part of the dis- 
abilities under which our ship-builders now labor. I think, however, 
the gentleman is wrong in supposing that the removal of this disability 
would enable usto build iron vessels as cheaply as they are built 
abroad. ‘The increased cost of labor and materials here, consequent 
upon our protective system, would prevent it, to say nothing of our 
inexperience in their construction. Before the substitution of iron 
for wood, and steam for sails, we were in advance of the world, not 
only in the cheapness with which we could construct wooden vessels, 
but in the skill of our naval architects, and, above all, in the skill of 
our seamen who ran them. 

Mr. WeEtsH: My question had reference to wooden vessels. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Before the war, two large iron ocean steamers 
were built at East Boston, when the tariff on iron was low — twenty 
per cent. ; but American iron plates were found to be so much tougher, 
that the thickness could be reduced one-fifth, and yet produce a vessel 
that would do better service than one built of English iron. Those 
two iron vessels are now running. I rather think they are the only 
two ocean vessels now running that were built of American iron. I 
would like also to state to Mr. Oppyxr, that one of the largest ship- 
owners in this country, whose vessels have been built on the Clyde 
and are running to China under the English flag, is very desirous to 
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have his ships built in Boston, and has made a very careful investiga- 
tion of the question whether the repayment of the duties on the foreign 
materials will enable him to build his ships here, and the ship-builders 
are prepared to undertake that, if they can be put on an equality in 
that matter. 

Mr. Oppyke: I am prepared to predict, that, if they under- 
take it on that basis, they will fail. With the immensely increased 
cost of the large portion of the materials which are produced here, 
they will find themselves at a great disadvantage when they come to 
compete with foreign-built vessels. But be that as it may, it is imma- 
terial to this question. We have tried, by the aid of liberal subsidies, 
to establish ocean lines of mail steamers. It is true, the effort was 
made under unfavorable auspices, as is very apt to be the case in such — 
experiments, and it failed. My own judgment is, that our Govern- 
ment made a great mistake in not preserving the policy which Great 
Britain and other maritime nations adopted upon the inauguration of 
the great lines of foreign mail steamers to this country ; I mean the 
policy of giving liberal compensation for mail service, which aided 
them to get a footing and aggregate a trade which now enables them 
to maintain themselves at a less amount of compensation for mail 
service; and very likely many of them are now able to sustain them- 
selves without it. But that is the method by which they were enabled 
to maintain their footing at the beginning, and by which many of 
them maintain it still. 

This brings me to my third proposition, that liberal compensation 
fur mail service be allowed to existing lines of American steamers 
holding intercourse with foreign nations. I think we have but three: 
the San Francisco, China and Japan line, the San Francisco and Aus- 
tralia line, and the New York and Brazil line; I know of no other. 
I am glad to see that the President in his recent message recommends 
that the compensation, or subsidy — whichever name you see fit to 
give it—to the Japan and China line be increased, so as to make it 
a semi-monthly instead of a monthly line, and that compensation be 
given to the Australia line. So much for the existing lines. The 
compensation to the Pacific lines, I suppose, need not be very liberal. 
Our ‘geographical position, with regard to that ocean, gives us so much 
advantage over the European nations, that we can compete with them 
there much more successfully than we can upon the Atlantic. But is not 
the importance and the character of our foreign maritime commerce 
such as should make us all desirous to have it again, and that speedily» 
restored to prosperity ? Is it not one of the most important depart- 
ments of commerce? Has it not in times past, done for the growth 
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and development of this country, and for the establishment of its 
character abroad, more than any other one branch of industry? In 
the existing condition of things, we cannot reestablish it upon the 
Atlantic and the inland seas of Europe, unless we do it on the principle 
of protection, if you please. If protection be the policy of our 
Government, I hold that all should start even, not nineteen-twentieths 
be protected, to the detriment of the remaining twentieth and that the 
most important of all. Why leave that one out in the cold? Let 
us ask the Government to issue proposals for the establishment of such 
lines, one or more, as they may deem best as a first experiment, and give 
sufficient compensation to induce American capitalists to invest their 
money in the enterprise. Leave it open to universal competition, and 
award the contract to the lowest responsible American bidder, which 
will avoid every thing like corruption, and, furthermore, be perfectly 
fair, and give precisely the amount, no more and no less, which the 
reestablishment of that commerce requires. 

After a full and careful consideration of the whole subject, I have 
come to the conclusion, that with these three propositions adopted by 
Congress, the foreign maritime commerce of our country can be rees- 
tablished, and with the experience and known aptitude and skill of 
Americans in everything they undertake, it will not be long before we 
shall again be as once we were, the foremost maritime power of the 
world. . 

This matter of subsidy has been made odious to the American ear 
and the American mind, by the fact that it is an equivocal term. We 
talk of “ subsidizing the press.” ‘That is done, not to pay for useful 
services rendered, but to induce the press todo wrong. We desire to 
compensate our mail steamers not only for services that we need, but 
that will be highly valuable and useful to our nation, and to give them 
no more than the lowest bidder will ask for that service. I hope this 
Board will take this broad, practical view of the subject, so that its 
action may result in something that may tend to inaugurate measures 
directed to the certain and prompt revival of our maritime commerce, 
and the ultimate restoration of its former prosperity. 

Mr. KirKLANpb: As one of the representatives of the Baltimore 
Board of Trade, which has in charge the commercial, manufacturing 
and shipping interests of our city, I feel that Baltimore should have a 
voice in this discussion; if we have obtained any mercantile position, 
or if we have had any reputation in the past it has grown out of our 
connection with commercial and shipping interests. While, therefore, 
I did not desire to enter into this debate, because my views have been 
expressed on previous occasions, and are well known to old members ° 
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of this Board, I do not think that my duty as a delegate will 
permit me to remain silent, when the discussion of these interests 
is in progress before this body. 

Sir, various propositions have been presented here in the shape of 
resolutions. I claim to have experience. J am a shipping merchant 
and have been engaged in building, owning, loading and sailing 
ships for thirty-two years, and nothing else. That is my business. 
The house with which I am associated has bought ships, has built 
ships, has put American built ships under a foreign flag, has had 
them returned to the American flag, and now owns in part ships 
built in Nova Scotia. What is the proposition of the gentleman 
from New York? The restoration of American shipping! Sir, I 
well recollect in old times, passing up those noble rivers and seeing on 
either side of the East and the North the extensive ship yards which 
occupied large areas which now are given up to lumber and coal 
yards and other pursuits; where the busy hum of industry was then 
prevalent and predominant, silence now generally reigns. Then it 
was a matter of pride to the American citizen travelling between 
Boston and New York, to see the activity, energy and skill there 
exhibited, and the magnificent specimens of marine architecture which 
were turned out upon those rivers. What is the case now? Does the 
proposition of the gentleman from New York look to the restoration 
of scenes of that kind? Howis it with regard to our own city? We 
had, in times past, some little national reputation from the fact, that 
there were vessels upon the seas called Baltimore clippers; they 
were not two thousand ton ships, they were not of the class 
of vessels that will derive benefit from this bounty asked of 
the Government which it is proposed shall be extended only in a 
certain direction. They were merely ships built by humble men such as 
were lauded by my friend from Boston, and sent, in the interest of 
commerce, wherever they could find profitable and remunerative 
employment, their owners relying upon the speed of the ships, and 
the skill with which they were navigated, to obtain and maintain that 
supremacy which is a matter of history. Neither of the propositions 
before the Board would cause the restoration of American shipping. 
American shipping! Why, sir, we know what has taken place in the 
State of Maine. I am very sorry that none of our friends from that 
State are here to-day while this question is under discussion, because 
the shipping interest was with them probably the most important they 
had. It used to be said they built ships by the mile, cut them up into 
sections, and sharpened both ends; all that is past. The Baltimore 
clippers do not meet the requirements of commerce to-day. The 
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Maine built ships, useful as they once were in transporting cotton, 
for cotton was king then, at least, upon the ocean, now find their 
vocation gone. In the construction of ships, the day of iron has 
come, and steam will be the motive power; and that beautiful imagery 
with which we are all so familiar, “of the white-winged messengers 
of peace, speeding over the waters,” will soon become like a dream 
of the past. What are the facts in regard to the capacity of this 
country for the construction of iron ships? It has been stated here, 
and I think it cannot be controverted, that our iron has such tenacity, 
that we can build ships of lighter material, and yet having greater 
strength, than the far-famed and noted vessels built upon the Clyde. 
You have been told, and I have no doubt it is a fact, that Clyde built 
ships are much less expensive than American built ships; that they 
can be built for thirty-three per cent. less than we can build American 
vessels for. Yet I am rather inclined to think that when the Amer- 
ican built ship is rigged and equipped, she will be found to be a better 
and a cheaper ship than the one built upon the Clyde. As I said 
before, I am known in business as a shipping merchant, and in 
part own vessels built in the Provinces. I was in New York in 
October last, and met a captain who had been in our employ, or 
whose vessels had been frequently chartered by us; he said, “I havea 
new vessel, built in Nova Scotia, I want you to come and see her.” I 
went to see the vessel; after going over her and admiring her as 
much as possible, he said to me, “Iam sorry I did not build this 
vessel in Baltimore.” (Applause.) 

Now we are building vessels in Baltimore. We are interested in 
the West India and Brazil trade. With the exception of the Garrison 
line of steamers from New York to Brazil, subsidized by the United 
States Government and the Government of Brazil, which subsidy, in 
the aggregate, amounts to three hundred thousand dollars per annum ; 
with that exception, most of the Brazil and West India trade is carried 
on by sailing vessels of less than five hundred tons. How would this 
bounty, as proposed in the resolution of the gentleman from Phila- 
delphia, (Mr. WETHERILL,) meet the case of vessels engaged in the 
Brazil and West India trade? We know that the waters of many of 
the ports of Cuba and other West India Islands are shallow, and ships 
of this large capacity, if loaded, could not enter their harbors. Of 
course, there are exceptions. ‘The harbor of Havana is one of the 
finest in the world. 

I say, that when we take any action looking to the restoration of 
American shipping, we want something that is applicable to the whole 
country and to all classes of shipping. I do not want this National 
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Board to recommend to the Government the building up of a 
monopoly. I do not want the Government of the United States 
in legislating for the restoration of American shipping, to destroy all 
other shipping interests while seeking to assist one or two great 
companies, “ running steamers to Europe three times a week to carry 
the mail.” (Applause.) I want something that will restore the 
entire shipping interest of the country. What is the fact in regard to 
its condition anywhere? Look, for example, at the fisheries of New 
England, once the nursery of American seamen. How can you, by 
giving bounties to great steamships, prevent the Nova Scotians from 
building vessels and sailing them cheaper than the Gloucester fleet ? 
What we want is some legislation by Congress that shall so modify 
the tariff and internal revenue laws, and all laws that add to the cost 
of building and sailing vessels, that we may employ their materials 
which we have in great profusion, that we may employ this intelligence 
and this skill, which are abundantly able to compete with anything 
elsewhere in the world, in the construction of ships of all classes and 
of all kinds and descriptions. I think it isa mortifying fact that there 
are now probably over eighty foreign steamers engaged in the trade 
between Europe and New York which have superseded the magnificent 
liners and clippers that once existed there. We want some legislation 
that shall not be partial, nor apply especially to those four steamships 
now building in Philadelphia, (which I hope may be successful, and 
which I believe will succeed, because their construction is a step in 
the right direction.) We want to go on and put upon the sea ships 
under our own control, built from our own materials by our own 
mechanics. (Applause.) 

Some gentlemen say “ you claim to be in favor of protection, but 
you are striking at the principle of protection. If you open the door 
you will destroy all our manufacturing interests.” Now, I ask, what 
protection can there be to an interest that does not exist? Ship- 
building in this country has been almost annihilated, except so far as 
regards a few small vessels engaged in the Brazil and West India 
coasting trade. I think I am not far wrong in saying that probably 
three-quarters of all the coffee and a large portion of the sugar that 
come into the United States in American bottoms come to the port of 
Baltimore. The statement may be a little exaggerated, but I think that 
is about the fact, as most of the people in Baltimore engaged in the 
Brazil and West India trade are largely interested in their own 
business and vessels. They build them for these particular voyages, 
and they go nowhere else. They own them because they want to 
control them in their own business. ‘The action that we should 
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recommend to Congress should be for the interests of the entire 
country, and not for the interest of any particular corporation or 
body of speculators in any particular section or port. We passed, at 
the session of the Board at Buffalo, some resolutions which were 
pertinent to the point, which we carried there almost unanimously. 
We ought to be consistent. Butas has been so well said by my friend 
from Boston, (Mr. CANDLER,) it is not only the construction of ships 
which is to be considered; there must be some such provisions as 
they have in England, whereby a ship bound on a voyage, and very 
often they have to be victualled and supplied for eighteen months, 
may go to the bonded warehouse and get from the public stores all 
sorts of supplies, everything that is wanted to meet any accident, or 
replace anything that is worn out or carried or blown away. In this 
country there is no such provision; the ship owner must buy all these 
articles at the chandlery stores, and pay all the duties and charges that 
have been put upon and added to them. After we have got a ship 
built we cannot sail her profitably unless we can sail her under equal 
advantages with vessels built in England. 

I believe that one of the principal reasons for the decline of 
our shipping interest was the increase in the bulk of our currency. 
When we get to specie payments, I think the restoration of this 
branch of industry will go on to improve. The people will then be 
able to live cheaper, they will be able to buy for a dollar as much as 
a dollar and a half will purchase now, and they will not require such 
enormous wages. All these questions as well in relation to labor as 
to currency are intermingled with this question. 

I hope the Board will be cantious in what they do, because, as has 
been said, this is one of the most important questions which is now 
agitating the people of the United States. We had advanced with 
wonderful rapidity to a paramount position among maritime nations ; 
we are now rapidly sinking back. The little port of Bremen in 
North Germany, now overshadows us in her shipping interest, and 
we have the mortification of seeing steamers, built with our own 
money on the Clyde, come into our own ports carrying the North 
German flag. About all the iron that built our monitors was rolled 
at the rolling mills of the Abbott Iron Works at Canton, Baltimore; 
and now it is proposed to ask the Government todo what? Why, to 
give a monopoly to one or more corporations to build all the iron 
ships that can be constructed in this country, J] speak warmly on 
this subject, gentlemen ; I am interested in it; I have had experience 
in it; (not much with steamers, though, unfortynately, I once had an 


interest in a Baltimore built steamer;) and I do hope that. this 
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meeting, whatever conclusion it arrives at, will avoid anything like an 
endorsement of any particular claim, or of any particular monopoly. 
This question of the restoration of the shipping interest of the United 
States is a broad and comprehensive thing, and the Government 
ought to give it supreme attention. I believe that the Government 
sincerely desires to restore American shipping. It cannot restore it at 
once, it must put it on the way, so that in time, and we may hope, 
ere long, it will again occupy such pre-eminence that the American, 
wherever he goes abroad may see the star spangled banner flying 
from the peaks of our own built ships, and thank God he is an 
American citizen! 

Mr. McPuerson, of St. Louis: I am glad to see such 
interest manifested in this subject, and I am anxious that this Board 
shall be enabled to arrive at some point of agreement, so that we 
shall be as nearly as possible unanimous in our action. ‘There is no 
gentleman on this floor who does not realize the fact that our 
shipping interest is practically dead, and no one who does not realize 
the importance of reviving that branch of our commerce again. ‘Then 
let us, if possible, act in such a way as to harmonize all these different 
views. 

In my boyhood, sir, and when I was a very young man, I was an 
admirer of Henry Cray, and you know he was somewhat famous 
for compromises. Ido not know whether I can designate the right 
compromise, but I want, if I can, to find some compromise that will 
harmonize our views in order that we may send up the united action 
of this body to Congress upon a question of so much importance to 
our whole country. 

Now, sir, a few brief remarks in regard to the general subject. 
We may treat it as a fixed fact, that wooden ships have gone out of 
date. ‘There may be a few wooden vessels sailing here and there, but 
the practical fact is, that iron has superseded wood, and will continue 
to be used, unless steel, (which is only iron in another form.) shall 
supersede it. We must meet the facts as they now exist. We 
know that from the cheapness of labor in England, and from the 
facilities applied to it, that country has an advantage over us in the 
production of iron, and in putting it together after it is produced. 
Well, shall we fold our arms and say that we will not have any 
shipping unless it is built here, when the fact is that if it is built here, 
at this extra cost, Germany, France and England, will build and 
possess ships that will drive us out of the markets of the world? 
There is the practical question, as I deem it. We must, I repeat, 
look at the facts as they are. We may talk about our ships being the 
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best ships, we may talk about American principle, and we may talk 
about our own flag, in which I hope I take as much pride as any 
man living, and would delight to see it at the peak of every ship 
that comes into our ports; but if a vessel that costs here a million 
of dollars can be built abroad for six hundred thousand dollars, the 
owners of the foreign vessel can carry cheaper than we can, they 
will drive us from the market, and our ships will be left to rust in our 
ports. 

What is the remedy for this? My friend from Boston, (Mr. 
CANDLER,) has suggested a remedy, and he almost knocked some of 
my crude notions out of my head while he was talking on this subject. 
I liked his speech, if it did come from Boston. I think much better 
of Boston than I did in my boyhood. Iassociated with the name my 
idea of Yankee ‘peddlers, Yankee tricks, and all that sort of thing; 
I got over that feeling long ago. But that is a digression. I liked, 
I say, some of the ideas that came from Boston, and I think that, with 
one suggestion of my friend from New York, (Mr. Oppyke,) we can 
get these things together, so that we can make a practical compromise 
upon them. I would have our people buy ships abroad and restore 
our commerce. I would not stand here with arms folded and let 
England, France, and other countries do the carrying of the world, 
while we are stickling about the right of our people to do the work 
here at home. And when we had done that much,I would make 
the measure broader. I have one small account against my Massa- 
chusetts friends, for, I believe, that when, after the war, the attempt 
was made to restore to American registry those vessels that had been 
transferred to the English flag, there was one member of Congress 
from Gloucester, who made more fuss than anybody else about those 
men who shirked from the flag during the war. AmI mistaken about 
that ? 


A VoicEe: He makes more fuss about every thing. 


Mr. McPHERSON: Congress said, “No; if a man undertook 
to put his vessel under the English flag, to keep it out of the hands 
of pirates, he must let it stay there forever,’ and we must lose the 
benefit of that trade. It was child’s play, if Congress. did do it. 
While, I say, I would fill up our merchant marine from the cheapest 
market, I would do what I could to encourage our own enter- 
prising ship-builders. If the citizens of Baltimore and Philadelphia 
can, by the encouragement that is proposed here, by drawbacks upon 
everything they use, go to work and compete with foreign builders, 
and convince our merchants that they have better materials and can 
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make better ships than those they buy abroad, I want them to have the 
opportunity to do it. 

Now, sir, there is another thing that I would suggest to my friends 
from Boston, and it is this: I would let the coasting trade alone. Our 
people have laid great stress upon that. I do not see that there is 
much in it, but I have heard so much said about it, that 1 would modify 
the resolution, so that the coasting trade might still be limited to Amer- 
ican-built vessels. And I will say, further, that I should have no 
objection to giving some little preference to American-built vessels in 
carrying the mails. But I doubt the propriety of coupling too many 
things together here, for fear we should so load the proposition down 
that it will fail. I would let the question stand upon the simple pro- 
position to restore our own commerce to our flag, without saying too 
much about mails and subsidies, although I would subsidize as far as 
necessary rather than do without a commercial fleet of our own. If 
we could not get it without, they should carry the mails at double price. 
Iam very willing to say that, because the benefit of being indepen- 
dent, the benefit of having our own vessels, some time or other, I think 
is worth paying something for. Then, again, I have a little pride in 
the matter. It is a mortifying fact, that, much as Americans 
delight to go abroad, they cannot select a steamer, out of the large 
number that sail from our ports, over which, when they get out tosea, 
they can see floating the stars and stripes. Wherever you go to-day, 
you must necessarily go under a foreign flag. I think the element of 
national pride comes in here, which should be encouraged under all cir- 
cumstances. Therefore, I would encourage ship-building. I like the 
suggestion of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Oppyxkx,) that ship- 
building should not be excluded from protection, when we protect 
every thing else. But, as I have said, I hope we shall be able to come 
to a proposition which will command the unanimous vote of this body. 
Let my Pennsylvania friends, who are sensitive about the tariff, consider 
that this is an exception to the tariff question, and we will help them 
all we can; but while they are building ships, let us buy them if we 
can get them. Let us have a steam marine of our own. I hope the 
suggestion in regard to the coasting trade will be adopted, and I will 
go in for subsidizing steamers, if in that way we can harmonize our 
views, and present an united front, which will attract, not only the 
attention of Congress, but of the whole people. 

Mr. Groom, of New York: Mr. President and Gentlemen 
of the National Board of Trade:— You can better appreciate the 
embarrassment I feel in rising to address you for the first time, than 
any words of mine can express; but I should be recreant to my duty 
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if I did not call the attention of this honorable body to one point of 
paramount importance, which in this discussion has been thus far 
overlooked. 

J have listened with interest, and, I trust, with profit to the sugges- 
tions that have been offered. 

The gentleman from Philadelphia, (Mr. WETHERILL,) has given 
us his views in regard to the granting of subsidies or the giving of 
bounties. Then we have the proposition of the gentleman from 
Boston, (Mr. CANDLER,) so ably set forth by him and endorsed by his 
colleague, (Mr. ATKrnson,) and also the proposition of Mr. Oppyxs, 
of our New York delegation, which I think decidedly better than the 
others, because more specific and thorough. And yet, I think the 
question has not been fully met, and I will tell you on what I base 
my opinions, as briefly as I may be able. 

I desire, first, to call your attention to a fact which I think so im- 
portant that it should be kept in view at all times. 

It is the excessive cost of money, i. e., the extremely high rate of 
interest current in this country for the use of money. I contend that 
itis impossible for any American company paying six per cent. in- 
terest to successfully compete, on the high seas, in the carrying trade 
with foreign owners who pay three per cent. interest. Let me read 
a few figures that I have before me, and I hope some of you, geutle- 
men, will remember them. I almost wish they were printed in letters 
of gold, and that they might be kept prominently before us business 
men. I have taken, as an illustration, nothing so far fetched but that 
all will readily appreciate it. If one dollar be invested, and the in- 
terest added to the principal, annually, at the rates named, we shall 
have the following result as the accumulation of one hundred years : — 
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One hundred years is comparatively a brief period, and we do not 
consider six per cent. a very high rate of interest ; yet, a deposit of 
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one dollar left in a savings bank for that period, if the interest be added, 
annually, will amount to three hundred and forty dollars and twelve 
and one-half cents, while, for the same period, on the same amount at 
three per cent., the total will be but nineteen dollars and twenty-fivé 
cents. ‘Therefore, I contend that the only method which will enable 
us to successfully compete in the carrying trade on the ocean, is the 
inauguration of such a system in the management of the national 
finances as will insure a steady supply of currency, at rates of interest 
as low as those current abroad. 

To more fully develop my meaning, let us suppose that I am a 
commander, although of very ordinary capacity, of a vessel owned in 
some foreign country, and that Iam expected to make my vessel 
which cost, say one hundred thousand dollars, earn four per cent. per 
annum, or four thousand dollars a year net; and that Mr. B., a 
very able man, is commander of an American-owned vessel of the 
same value, and is expected to earn for his owners seven per cent per 
annum, or seven thousand dollars, it being understood that we both 
run to the same ports. : 

The chances are very much in my favor, outside of the question 
of wages and other important items, that I may please my owners, 
while Mr. B., with superior abilities, is unable to satisfy his owners. 

Again, suppose that I and my ancestors, whom I succeeded, have been 
for a space of one hundred years, coming down to the present time, in 
command of a British vessel, valued at one hundred thousand dollars, 
on which amount we were compelled to earn dividends of six per 
cent., the total dividends would, with accumulated interest at the same 
rate added, amount to-day to thirty-four million, twelve thousand and 
five hundred dollars; and if Mr. B. and his ancestors, whom he has 
succeeded, have been in command of an American-owned vessel of the » 
same value, for the same period, and been compelled to pay divi- 
dends of eight per cent. per annum, — those dividends, with accumu- 
lated interest at the same rate, would aggregate the immense sum of 
two hundred and twenty million, three hundred thousand dollars, 
or more than six times the total amount of the earnings of my veésel. 

Of course, we must admit that Mr. B. could not fight against such 
odds, and if he failed his American owners would withdraw at the 
first. opportunity, claiming that they could use their money to 
better advantage, while my British owners would be abundantly satis- 
fied with the result of the earnings of my vessel. 

I believe that we ought, in order to maintain the national dignity, 
to have a few American lines of ocean steamers, and trust I have 
satisfactorily explained the reason why I approve of the suggestion 
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of my colleague, (Mr. Oppyxe.) As I understand him, he proposes 
that we shall have free registry for foreign-built ships, for the foreign 
trade; I think he might as well have added the domestic trade also, 
but let that pass. Then, he proposes a liberal compensation or ‘sub- 
sidy for postal mail service. 

I think both a free registry for foreign-built ships and a very liberal 
subsidy to them will be required to enable the American owner to 
compete with the British owner of vessels. 

From a mercantile standpoint, I should say that it would be a very 
poor policy; in a commercial point of view, the commerce of the 
ocean should be left open to the competition of the world. 

As it is, however, highly proper and desirable to have a few ships 
sailing under the American flag from New York and other important 
ports to important foreign ports, we should subsidize such lines and 
the people should know just what it costs to gratify this feeling of 
national pride which we all have in the matter. 

Mr. Ropzs, of Boston: I am in entire sympathy with my 
friends from Boston on’ this proposition; but it is, however, not as a 
free trader, but as a protectionist, and, in that view, I claim the sym- 
pathy of my friends from Philadelphia. I have been looking at the 
whole argument as a protectionist. I told my friend, (Mr. WEeTH- 
ERILL,) last year that that was my position, and [am sure he 
believes it. 

We want, sir, to protect American labor. There is a resolution on 
our programme, from Boston, which has that precise expression, as 
the object to be attained and the motive to guide us in all that we do. 
But how are we to attain it? Not by over-protection, but by giving 
to the manufacturer or producer just as much protection as he needs 
to fairly compete with his foreign rival, so that he shall not be crushed 
in the struggle of competition. I think my Philadelphia friends will 
endorse every word of that. I have the authority of my friend, Mr. 
ATKINSON, the most accurate statistician I know, for saying that 
before the war, two iron steamships were built in Boston, of Pennsyl- 
vania ircn, though English iron could have been had at only twenty 
per cent. duty; but the Pennsylvania iron was so superior that it 
competed with English iron and enabled the builder of the vessels to 
compete with foreign ship-owners. We know that before the war, the 
iron manufacturers were amply protected —I mean those who had 
sense enough to’ protect themselves — and iron steamships could be 
built in Boston, and were built, and were profitable, and our trade was 
in a healthy equilibrium, and everybody was prosperous. ‘The war 
changed all that ; it compelled us to put an enormous protective duty 
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not only upon iron, but a great many other articles, so that I might 
say we are bolstered up with protective duties, and in many cases 
they have been like too rich food, and have nearly destroyed the people 
who have been protected by them, and it has become absolutely neces- 
sary that they should be depleted a little, for their own health and 
safety. But that by the way. 

Now, sir, until we can get back to a healthy system of protection, 
to compete with the rest of the world, we must have some intermediate 
process by which we can get ships; for, in spite of what the gentle- 
man from New York, (Mr. Groom,) says about the rate of interest, and 
the millions of dollars we were sinking all the time, it is a fact, that, 
before the war, Americans could afford to borrow money at six, seven, 
eight, or nine per cent., to build ships and run them, and by their 
superior skill, economy and industry, they could compete with the 
whole world. What they have done, they can do again, but we want 
some process by which we can replace the ships destroyed, until this 
enormous rate of protection is sufficiently diminished to make it pos- 
sible again to manufacture iron vessels at home. I want to call upon 
my friends from Philadelphia to accede to this. They do not stop the 
building of a single iron steamship in this country by allowing us to 
buy them abroad. It is not against their system, for I can tell them 
that one of the most stringently protective nations of Europe, Russia, 
buys her ships abroad, and that, so far as I know, has been the custom 
of every nation in Europe. Do not Prussia and Italy buy all their ships 
wherever they can get them cheapest, and for the same reasons which 
have been ably set forth in this discussion? ‘Therefore, it is not sur- 
rendering one iota of the doctrine of protection to concede that we 
may go where we can get ships cheapest, for they are the tools with 
which we can compete with the rest of the world in commerce, and if 
we are compelled to import the materials and pay the duties, we can- 
not compete with the rest of the world. For this reason let us, for 
the present, buy our ships abroad, and whenever our duties are suffi- 
ciently modified, we shall be able to build iron steamers, as we did 


g,and we may challenge 


before the war, our trade will go on increasing, 


the world. 

One word in regard to the difficulty of getting vessels back that 
have been put under foreign flags. My own firm has a ship that 
went through the whole war, and I am happy to say that we did not 
put her under any other flag. We expended a good many thousand 
dollars, I admit, in paying war premiums to protect her and her 
various cargoes, as she sailed to and fro, for we never altered her 
destination or her employment on account of the Alabama or any 
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other cruiser. If the. Alabama had taken her, we should have got her 
insurance. She did not succeed in taking her, and it may be that our 
friends on the other side of the water will pay us back the war 
premiums which we had to pay; that is by the way. 

Now, in regard to this matter of taking off the duty from the 
materials used in ship building. I take it for granted that it would 
be impossible in the present condition of public opinion in Congress 
and all through the country, to secure the adoption of a system of 
bounties, even if we desired it, that should give thirteen dollars a ton 
on every ship built. It would be simply putting our hands into the 
public purse to pay for building ships which we can buy abroad 
cheaper, to compete with others who are willing to do our carrying 
trade for us on cheaper terms. I say this would be robbing the 
people of the United States, and I for one will have no part in it. 
But as to the matter of materials imported from abroad, I submit, 
that if those materials should be allowed to be taken out of the 
Custom House, in bond, without paying duty, to be used in the 
construction of ships, it would not in the slightest degree interfere 
with protection at home, for not one particle of those materials 
would be imported and used for apy other purpose so as to pay a duty, 
nor would any domestic productions of the same kind be used for the 
same purpose, for the conditions of the case forbid. Therefore we 
ask no concessious from our friends who are higher protectionists than 
we are in this respect; we simply ask them to allow us, instead of 
going a few miles outside the boundary for our materials, to take them 
in bond and use them at home, thus giving employment to domestic 
labor and making the best use we can of domestic facilities. 

So in regard to stores. We can and do send our ships to foreign 
ports to lay in cordage, stores and everything else possible, because 
we can thus get all such articles at half price. We should be 
delighted to buy those things at home, but we can hardly run our 
ships as it is, and we are compelled to buy them abroad, for we must 
have them at cost without the duty. 

For these reasons, I hope that our friends who are a little stronger 
protectionists than I am, though no more really so, will look at this 
thing in this light, and-concede that that is the best way to restore 
our shipping interest. 

Mr. BurweE.u, of New Orleans: I represent upon this 
floor, however unworthily, the second exporting city of the nation. 
This debate has thus far been confined, generally, to the gentlemen 


who build ships and take freights, and it seems to me proper that 
27 
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those who freight those ships and send them abroad should express 
their opinions on this question. 

I think, sir, that a city which freights eastern and foreign vessels to 
the extent of a million and a half bales of cotton annually, should 
be heard upon this floor, not for its own sake, not for the sake of 
_aggrandizing its representatives, but for the sake of enabling those who 
are interested in this subject to know the best and most effectual 
means for restoring this branch of industry. 

Now, I desire, for the purpose of enabling our friends who are 
interested in ship building, to consider the question impartially, to 
state that, to my mind, there are two great errors as to the cause of 
the decline in American shipping. It is supposed that one cause of 
the destruction of our shipping is the introduction of new inventions 
and the application of steam to maritime warfare. A moment's 
reflection will satisfy gentlemen that that cannot be the case. If, 
years ago, a hundred vessels were stranded, there would be a hundred, 
or perhaps five hundred new vessels built to supply the deficiency. 
It cannot be that it was the fear of destruction by hostile cruisers 
that has caused the abandonment of ship building in this country. I 
had occasion a short time since to examine into the present condition 
of Quebec, a city that has subsisted and gathered a large population 
by the building of ships alone. My information is, that that city is 
declining, that her population is decreasing, that her workmen are 
departing elsewhere; and the reason is, that wooden and sail ships 
have gone out of fashion. 

Now, if the city of Quebec, which is an English city, and cannot, 
therefore, have suffered by the destruction to which reference has 
been made, owes its decline to the fact that the principal manufacture 
in which it is engaged has gone out of fashion, it will be well for 
American ship builders to consider whether there is not something 
more involved in this question than they have been accustomed to 
consider. Sir, from the day of Drevin to the present, the white sail 
of commerce, swelling to the breeze has furnished poets and orators 
with a theme for the most beautiful flights of fancy; but, sir,, I 
admire the smoke-stack. I think, instead of the rapacious eagle 
which is the chosen emblem of this nation, its proper emblem is the 
locomotive under steam. There is regularity, there is permanence, 
there is power. It is a type of the age and its character. And, so, 
sir, as the old tub ships were superseded by clipper-built ships, simply 
because they could sail faster than the vessels of larger capacity, so 
I think that the days of sailing vessels are numbered ; the necessities 
and requirements of the age have driven them from the ocean, not 
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the accident of war. The unhappy conflict between the two sections 
of this country struck further than we knew. It. struck the trident 
from the hands of Old England. That nation which in the event of 
war, can array steamships against sailing vessels employed in the 
carrying trade, must of course destroy the carrying trade. It is like 
the footpad with a pistol and the rich man with a purse. Great 
Britain can never control the carrying trade of the world if there 
is any other nation at war with her. That is the reason why such 
injury was inflicted upon us, and why a similar injury will always be 
inflicted upon those who have a large carrying trade, against those 
who have nothing at risk. It is a new principle, struck out from 
the collision of arms in this country, and it is a principle that has 
changed the whole policy of England, and has made her one of the 
most neighborly, accommodating and respectful powers on earth. 
(Laughter.) 

Then there is another fact to be considered in connection with the 
coastwise trade which has been alluded to here. That trade has been 
destroyed, or to a very great extent impaired, by interior transporta- 
tion. The commerce goes to the same points, but takes a different 
direction. Very few gentlemen are aware of the extent to which 
cotton and flour are now transported north and east by rail, and very 
large amounts of freight are sent direct, by rail, from New York, 
Boston, and the interior of New England into Texas. I do not 
think these causes have had their proper weight assigned to them. 

Before passing from this subject, I will say, that I have listened to 
the arguments of the gentlemen from Boston with great respect and 
instruction, and I incline to favor the admission of all the metallic 
material entering into the composition ofan American ship free of duty. 
I think that is the best way to restore our ship building interest. 
lam perfectly willing to vote for any proposition that these gentlemen 
who are so much interested in this subject, and who are so much 
better informed than myself, may propose. 

I may say, further, that there are two things the South is more 
interested in than any other part of this country. In the first place, 
it is more interested in the restoration ‘of the credit of this nation, 
and in bringing the currency up to par; and for the common sense 
reason that we have got more to sell than anybody else, and we want 
better money for it. In the second place, we are more interested in 
cheap transportation than any other part of the country, because we 
have more products to send abroad, and always shall have, because, 
as you know so far as values are concerned, the two hundred and fifty 
millions worth of cotton exported, is almost double all the other 
exportable values of the United States. One of the duties with 
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which I am charged here is to do what I can towards facilitating the 
importation of goods directly into the interior, and the reason is, that 
it will cheapen our freights. 

The gentleman from New York, (Mr. Oppyks,) advocated the 
principle, as I understand it, of national aid to ship building by 
postal subvention. I hope he will so far enlarge his proposition as 
to include the ports of South America. I do not speak of this 
with reference to this section of country alone, because Massachusetts 
wants more of a market than she has at home. The planters cannot 
begin to consume the surplus products. This city produces a hundred 
and fifty millions, Cincinnati a hundred and forty millions, Chicago 
eighty or ninety millions, and Louisiana five hundred millions, and 
we need a market for these products. ‘The gentleman from Jowa, 
(Mr. THomaAs,) complained that he was so far from market, and the 
gentleman from the East complained that it cost so much to get 
provisions to market. This condition of things will bring the men 
from abroad into this valley, where food must be cheap, and they will 
be men skilled in all the arts and instructed in the use of all the imple- 
ments of civilization, and then they will want a larger home market 
than the plantation States can afford. Why, sir, the gentleman from 
Iowa, ( Mr. THomas,) when he told you that his State produced a 
larger amount of certain products than any other State in the Union, 
said that that State twenty-five years ago, was buying its seed corn. 
That will give you some idea of the growth of this country. How is it 
possible again to get American provisions to Europe? Why did not 
the great war there raise the price of previsions in this country ? 
Simply because they brought the surplus from the Black Sea and the 
other great grain growing sections, to supply the temporary 
demand. Every one was surprised; but the simple explanation was, 
that they had cheaper transportation at home. Now, if there is to be 
this increase in production to which I have referred, we want to 
adopt some policy that shall enlarge our market here at home, and 
make us independent of the markets of Europe, in case of a foreign 
war. I ask, therefore, that the proposition for mail service shall 
include some of the ports of South America. 

Mr. WETHERILL, of Philadelphia : I rise to offer what 
I conceive to be a compromise measure which I am satisfied will 
meet with the assent of all the liberal minded gentlemen of this 
Board. 

I stand here, sir, as a protectionist, and I believe in the protection 
of American industry, but if I made my belief so rigid as to bring 
everything right down to it, whether the country was injured or not, I 
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should consider myself unfit to be a member of this body. And, sir, 
I will also say to those who differ from me, that if they are deter- 
mined, in every matter of legislation, to make it come right down to 
an inflexible rule, in opposition to what I have stated, what I believe 
for myself, I also believe for them. 

Now, sir, to come back to the original proposition. My friend from 
New York, (Mr. Orpyxe,) has asked us to give any good reason why, 
for a series of years, or forever, if you please, we should not go 
to the Clyde for our ships and why we should not admit foreign 
built ships to American registry. For this simple reason, and I 
think it is a good one; it is a self-evident law of trade, that the nation 
which can build and sail ships the cheapest, must sooner or later 
control the commerce of the globe.. Now I do not want to place 
England in that position. I recollect why we lost our shipping; I 
recollect that she had a hand in it, and I, for one, if it can possibly be 
avoided, do not care to give her that supremacy. On the other hand, 
suppose we do go to the Clyde to buy ships; if I go to the Clyde 
and buy a ship and place her side by side with the Inman or Cunard 
line, 1am not upon an equality there. I sail my ship at my own 
cost. ‘The owners of the Inman and Cunard lines sail their ships in 
partnership with the Government, partially at their own cost, and 
partially by a subsidy from the English Government. Now, 
admitting that we could go to the Clyde, admitting that we shall have 
all those advantages that have been referred to, the English owner 
could beat us just so far as that subsidy goes. 

I should regret very much indeed to see the protection removed 
from our coastwise service. When I recollect, sir, that the tonnage 
of the coastwise service amounts to one million eighty-seven thousand 
six hundred and ten tons, and when I know that American ship- 
builders, with their skill and knowledge, can build such floating 
palaces as there are trading between New York and Newport, and 
between New York and Albany, I must say that I think that, under 
those circumstances, we ought to do what we can for their support ; 
because, when they can, with that protection, build vessels that will 
compete in beauty, speed and safety with any vessels in the world, 
certainly, sir, when they are placed upon a footing so that they 
compete with foreign builders, they can construct good ocean steamers. 

But, sir, I did not intend to say another word upon the subject, 
but simply, in the spirit of compromise, (and I hope it will be 
accepted as such,) to offer this proposition, which I hope the majority 
of this house will accede to. The resolutions have been hastily 
written, and of course will have to be modified before they are placed 
upon the minutes : 
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Resolved, That we recommend that authority be given by Congress 
for the purchase of foreign built ships, to be admitted to American 
registry fora period not exceeding two years from the passage of the 
law. 


I am satisfied, — I think I am satisfied, that that will certainly meet 
the views of the gentlemen from Boston. Y 

The PRESIDENT: My friend will recollect that in the present 
state of this question, his proposition, like that of the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. OppyKe,) can be read for the information of the 
Board, but it cannot be offered. 

Mr. WETHERILL : I will merely read it for the information of 
the Board, in order to show what my views are in respect to a com- 
promise or common ground upon which we can all meet, and, as my 
friend from St. Louis, (Mr. McPuerson,) says, settle this question 
to-night. 


Resolved, That all materials used in the construction of American 
ships, and all stores used by them be admitted free of duty; and that 
a subsidy of thirteen dollars a ton for five years be allowed upon all 
first-class iron built American steamers of a tonnage not less than one 
thousand tons. 


I think we can all agree upon that common ground, and all go to 
work to improve American shipping without having any more free 
trade or tariff talk. 

Mr. CanpLER, of Boston: It is so late, and I know that 
gentlemen are weary, that I dislike to trespass upon their time ; but, 
sir, I am interested in the resolutions which I have presented here, so 
deeply interested, and I have so much faith in the principles that are 
contained in those resolutions, that I cannot deprive myself of this 
opportunity to endeavor to have them passed by this house. I have 
listened respectfully and with close attention to all the arguments that 
have been presented by the different gentlemen, and though I differ 
from them entirely, I was, at the same time, very glad to hear them, 
that I might strengthen myself by reflection in my conviction of the 
soundness of my own proposition. I listened, sir, to the argument of 
the gentleman from St. Louis, (Mr. Suryoox,) with close attention, 
and it seems to me, although he professed so much faith in it, that if 
there were public men that had such ideas as those expressed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it was time that the merchants of the 
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country took a square and plain position that could not be misunder- 
stood upon this question; and therefore I shall advocate and shall 
urge upon this Board of Trade that they pass the resolutions which I 
have presented. I cannot understand how it is possible that the 
American people can go into such a business operation as that pre- 
sented by the gentleman from St. Louis, (Mr. Suryock.) It seems 
to me that it is the worst form of monopoly. And in replying to that 
I can also refer to the proposition of the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Oppyke.) It is substantially, in some form or other, a 
monopoly; and, sir, these great monopolies seem to me among the 
most dangerous things that the people have to contend with. (Ap- 
plause.) All the special pleading of that speech about increasing the 
wages of the laborer amounts to nothing. ‘The lord of the entailed 
estate when he dies leaves no land to his tenant; the peasant or 
laborer who toils for a monopolist receives no more than the lowest 
rate of wages, — competition settles the question. The man who has a 
monopoly makes all the money he can make out of it. The experience 
of the American people in subsidizing a steamship line was disgraceful. 
I was told by a gentleman well informed on this subject that he 
believed that one-half of the money contributed to the Collins line 
was spent in junketting in Washington, and I belicve it was true. 
I believe that will be the result of all monopolies and subsidizing. I 
cannot, therefore, accept the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York. But, Mr. Chairman, as the propositions which I presented in 
my resolution were directly opposed to the proposition which had 
been previously presented, and were radical, perhaps, in allowing so 
much freedom, and as some gentlemen who have not discussed or 
considered the subject as much as some of us, perhaps, may hesitate 
to endorse them, I wish to enforce our position here by calling 
attention to the fact that the merchants of New York have faced this 
question. Perhaps it has not been so generally discussed in the 
National Council as to influence the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
the distinguished member of Congress from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
But eEr,) but we do not all of us pretend to be led by any particular 
member of Congress. We take it upon ourselves to criticize them ; 
and we are not responsible, I may respectfully add, for the theories 
which some gentlemen entertain in Massachusetts. I will therefore 
call attention to. the petition which I. have in my hand, which shows 
that this subject has been thought of before. I think the gentlemen 
from New York will recognize some of the names which are signed 
to this petition, and which with your permission I will read. It is 
dated New York, January 27, 1871, and addressed to the Honorable 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States : — 
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“‘ We the undersigned, merchants and shipowners of the port of New York, do 
most earnestly protest against the passage by your honorable body of any and all 
subsidy bills, the specious pretence of which is the revival of American commerce. 
If each of the bills now before you is analyzed, the utter selfishness, not to say 
fraud, of its propositions will be readily seen. Ifa few steamers were thus actually 
built, at an enormous expense to the Government, the great necessity of the public 
would not be supplied by this partiality to individuals. While these speculators are 
soliciting your charity, is it too much for us to ask, no charity, but to demawd of you 
our right, the right American citizens are entitled to, in common with all other 
people, to purchase their ships in the cheapest markets, as thereby alone we can 
compete with the rest of the world?” 


This petition is signed by one hundred and seven of the merchants 
of New York. 

Mr. OppyKkeE, of New York: Will the gentleman allow me 
to make an explanation ? 

Mr. CANDLER: Yes, sir. 

Mr. OppYKE: About the time of the date of that petition, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city of New York had this question 
under discussion, and after discussing it very fully, they voted in 
favor of memorializing Congress in support of the very subsidies 
therein condemned, which they did. Now, those gentlemen who have 
signed that petition may be justly regarded as a minority of the 
shipping merchants of New York, because a vast majority of them 
are members of that Chamber. 

Mr. CANDLER: I accept the explanation with great pleasure. 
It does not discourage me to have it said that this movement started 
with a minority; the truth always begins where two or three are 
gathered together. But I will read some of the names, to show who 
these men are: C. H. MarsuaLtyt & Co., GRINNELL, Minturn & Co., 
E. E. Morse & Sons. 

- It seemed to me, as I read the names, that there were one hundred 
and seven of the best mercantile houses in New York. I merely 
mention this to show that we are not alone. ‘This subject has been 
considered. Let us wait and see what merit it has in it, and if it is 
good let us face it, and vote for it. It has seemed to me, as J have 
listened to the arguments and propositions, one after another, that the 
conclusion still was, that the man who could carry the goods across 
the ocean the cheapest would take the freight. If I have learned 
anything, (and I have not had the experience of some gentlemen 
here,) it is this, —that we must buy our ships in the cheapest market. 
We may experiment as much as we please: all the propositions that 
are suggested here are mere experiments: this is nothing else. No 
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man can prove that you are not going to build ships in this country. 
I take the ground that we can and will build ships, for the reason 
that we always have succeeded in everything that we have undertaken, 
and we shall succeed in this. I believe that this, after all, is a ques- 
tion of cheap transportation. It is very well for us to talk about 
protecting a special interest. Sometimes a special interest has to 
suffer for the public good, and if there was ever a time when we 
could imaugurate a new course, it is when everybody acknowledges 
that the shipping interest is dead. There are very few to suffer 
to-day. 

Mr. Tayuor, of Cincinnati: I think we have had this 
question very fully discussed, and I rise to move the previous question. 

Mr. KirkKLAND, of Baltimore: I have a proposition which 
embraces my views. I desire to read something for information. It 
is in the form of a resolution, which I ask permission to read before 
the question is put. I accept ¢he proposition of the gentleman from 
Philadelphia, (Mr. WeTHERILL,) that we be allowed to buy foreign 
ships. We want something passed by this Board that will have 
practical import, and I have put it into this shape: 


fesolved, That Congress be memorialized by the Executive 
Council to appoint a Committee to ascertain the increased cost of 
American built vessels of any and all classes, wooden or iron, ready 
for sea or service, such increase caused by the enhanced value of the 
labor and all materials used in construction, and by the varied 
revenue laws of the United States, and that the amount so ascertained 
and determined, being so many dollars per ton on wooden or iron 
vessels, be refunded to the builders, when applying for registry or 
enrolment, in the shape of a warrant on the Treasurer of the United 
States, issued by the Collector granting the papers for registry or 
enrolment. 


The question being on the adoption of the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Boston, (Mr. 
CANDLER,) Mr. Ropes, of Boston, moved that the 
resolutions be acted upon separately. 

This motion prevailed, and the first and second 
resolutions were agreed to. On the question of the 
adoption of the third resolution, Mr. WEeTHERILL, of 
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Philadelphia, demanded the yeas and nays, and the 
roll was called, with the following result: Yeas, thirty- 
five ; nays, eight. 


Yeas : Messrs. — 


Able, Candler, McPherson, Shryock, 
Atkinson, Culver, Meier, Stanard, , 
Baer, ° Gilpin, Mower, Stranahan, 
Bain, Goshorn, Opdyke, Taylor, 
Bishop, Groom, Peddie, Thompson, 
Bonner, Herbert, Plumer, Wessel, 
Bradford, Holton, Ropes, Wright, 
Brewer, Kirkland, Rowland, Young, — 35. 
Burwell, McLaren, Sealy, 


Nays: Messrs. — 


Buzby, (G. L.) Gray, Stokes, Wetherill, 
Buzby, (J. L.) Michener, Welsh, Winsor, — 8. 


The fourth resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. WETHERILL, of Philadelphia: I would like to inquire 
whether these resolutions have been acted upon by anybody. _ 

Mr. CANDLER, of Boston: These resolutions have been 
adopted by the Boston Board of ‘Trade. 

The question was then put on the adoption of the 
preamble, and it was agreed to. | 

Mr. Wrieut, of Chicago, moved the previous 
question on the final passage of the preamble and 
resolutions, as a substitute for the original proposition. 

Mr. OppykeE, of New York: I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw that motion. J am sure the resolutions do not meet the 


views of very many gentlemen, and I hope we can make them more 
acceptable than they are in their present form. 

The PRESIDENT : I was very desirous of saying something 
upon this question when it was under discussion. I merely wish to 
state this, that I am in favor of the most liberal proposition for the 
restoration of American commerce; and from all that I have heard 
upon this floor and all that I have heard elsewhere, in my judgment, 
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the only available and true course is to pass a resolution similar to 
the one offered by my friend from New York, (Mr. OrpyYke,) to 
permit the purchase and ownership of foreign built vessels and admit 
them to registration for the foreign trade of the United States only. 
I believe that if we pass that simple resolution, we shall do all that 
is required at present for the resuscitation of the foreign commerce 
of this country, and we keep ourselves entirely clear from those 
greatly embarrassing questions which are intermingled with the pre- 
amble and resolutions which the house has just adopted. 

Mr. Wricut, of Chicago: My objection to withdrawing 
the motion is, that I do not approve of the resolution as presented 
by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Oppyrke.) , There are points 
involved there which I think are inimical to the interests of the 
West, and I should not be willing to vote forit. Ithink the Western 
men can harmonize better upon the substitute just adopted than upon 
this resolution. . 

Mr. Oppyxr, of New York: In accordance with the 
suggestion of the Chair, in the discretion and wisdom of which I 
entirely concur, I offer as a substitute for the preamble and resolu- 
tions before us the following : 


Resolved, That the Executive Council be requested to memorialize 
Congress in favor of the passage of a law authorizing our citizens to 
purchase foreign built ships and to register them for service under the 
American flag in our foreign maritime commerce. 


Now the series of resolutions which we have just voted upon and 
substituted for the original resolutions admit foreign built vessels 
purchased by American citizens to the full maritime commerce of our 
country, including the coasting trade. I cannot believe that that would 
be satisfactory to the American people. I cannot think that it would 
be wise. I think it would be an act of gross injustice to the owners 
of that class of ships which have been built at very great expense 
and put into use, to have them driven from their business, and to have 
our shipbuilders thrown out of employment by a flood-tide of foreign 
built vessels coming in to take that trade. I cannot believe that it 
would be wise for us to recommend to Congress to adopt any such 
proposition. It is not that class of our maritime commerce that has 
suffered at all; it is under the protection of our American system, 
and this is not the time to change it as a means of reviving our foreign 
commerce. It is that alone which is suffering, and it is to that alone 
that we should extend relief. 
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I should prefer to have my two other resolutions embraced, but as 
I am apprehensive that they would not meet the approval of the 
majority of this Board, I simply submit this one. 

The PRESIDENT: I understand the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Oppyxe,) to submit this proposition .to the Board ; in order to 
get it before the. house, it will be necessary to vote down the substi- 
tute which has just been adopted as an amendment. To pass this 
substitute now it requires the vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 
Mr. STRANAHAN, of New York: For the purpose of 
saving time, I move that the final vote be now taken on the 
substitute, and on that I move the previous question, with the 
expectation, or at least the hope, of seeing it voted down, and that 
then the proposition of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. OppyxKz,) 
may come before the house. 

The previous question was ordered, and the yeas 
and nays demanded. The roll was called, and resulted 


as follows: 


Yeas: Messrs. — 


Able, Culver, McPherson, Shryock, 
Atkinson, Goshorn, Meier, Taylor, 

Bain, Holton, Mower, Thompson, 
Bishop, Herbert, Plumer, Wessel, 
Brewer, Kirkland, Ropes, Wright, — 23. 
Candler, McLaren, Rowland, 


Nays: Messrs. — 


Baer, Gilpin, Peddie, Welsh, 
Bonner, Gray, Sealy, Wetherill, 
Bradford, Groom, Stanard, Winsor, 
Buzby, (G. L.) Michener, Stokes. Young, — 19. 
Buzby, (J. L.) Opdyke, Stranahan, 


‘Two-thirds not having voted in the affirmative, the 
resolutions were refused a passage. 


Mr. OppyKE, of New York: I now offer my proposition 
as read, and on that I ask the previous question. 
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Mr. Arxrnson, of Boston : I would suggest one addition, 
“and to restore American built ships now under foreign flags,” to 
meet the case of American ships now under a foreign flag. 


Mr. OppykeE accepted the amendment. 
The result of the vote on Mr. Oppyxe’s resolution 
was unanimous, as follows : — 


Yeas: Messrs. — 


Atkinson, Gilpin, Mower, Taylor, 
Baer, Goshorn, Opdyke, Thompson, 
Bain, Gray, Peddie, Welsh, 
Bonner, Groom, Plumer, Wessel, 
Bradford, Herbert, Ropes, Wetherill, 
Buzby, (G. L.,) Holton, Rowland, Winsor, 
Buzby, (J. L.,) Kirkland, Sealy, Wright, 
Candler, McLaren, Shryock, Young, — 41. 
Cook, McPherson, Stanard, 

Culver, Meier, Stokes, 

Fraley, Michener, Stranahan, 


On motion of Mr. Strananan, of New York, the 
Board then adjourned to nine o’clock on Monday 
morning. 


PTE ES eee 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 11,’ 1871. 


The Board met soon after nine o’clock, the President 
in the Chair. 


Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. T. M. Post, of 


‘St. Louis. 

On motion of Mr. GosHorn, of Cincinnati, the 
reading of the journal of Saturday was dispensed 
with. , 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. Wriaut, of Chicago, from the Committee on 
Warehouse Receipts, reported the following resolu- 
tion : — 


Resolved, That the Executive Council be instructed to memorialize 
the Legislatures of the several States, where such laws do not already 
exist, first, to enact such penal laws as will adequately punish the 
issuing or negotiating of spurious or fraudulent warehouse receipts ; 
second, to enact such laws on the subject of warehousing as will pro- 
tect the holders of warehouse receipts in the safety and integrity of 
the property covered by such receipts; third, to make warehouse 
receipts negotiable like other commercial paper. 


Mr. STRANAHAN, of New York: I ask the unanimous 
consent of the house to introduce a couple of resolutions. 

No objection being made, Mr. SrrRANAHAN read as 
follows : — 


Resolved, That this Board fully endorses the measure presented by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report, recommending 
the passage of a law guaranteeing to persons who may employ in 
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foreign trade American-built first-class steamers of not less than one 
thousand tons, an annual payment for a period of five years of 
thirteen dollars per ton. | 

_ Resolved, That all articles of foreign product needed for subsistence 
on board vessels engaged in the foreign trade, or in the sailing or 
repairing of steamships or sailing vessels, may be allowed to be drawn 
free of duty from bonded warehouses. 


Mr. STRANAHAN, continued: I do not propose to take up 
the time of this body; I know it is valuable; but I must say just 
this one word. We have done nothing for the shipping interest of 
this country. We have done nothing in the way of providing for 
drawbacks to our ships, which are given to British ships in competi- 
tion with ours. 

I move a suspension of the rules, and on that I crave the indulgence 
and good feeling of this house. A friend says to me, that if there 
could be no discussion on this question, he would gladly vote for a 
suspension of the rules. JI assure this body that there shall not be 
one word of discussion if I can obtain the floor. Gentlemen can 
vote for the proposition or against it, just as they like. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the question of 
suspending the rules, but a quorum of the delegates 
did not vote, and the rules were not suspended. 

Mr. STRANAHAN: I give notice that I shall renew my motion 
at the proper time. 

Mr. Ginpin, of Quincy, offered the following resolu- 


tion, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That the Executive Council be instructed to ask 
respectfully of the Chief Signal Officer of the War Department, that 
he cause to be erected at Quincy, Illinois, (the second city in the 
State,) a signal station, in order that the reports of the weather may 
be regularly made from that place for the benefit of the commerce of 
the country gengrally. 


The regular programme was taken up. 
XV.— Dury on Canapian LUMBER. 


Wuereas, The duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem, imposed on 
lumber imported from the Canadian Provinces, upon the abrogation 
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of the Reciprocity Treaty, in place of acting as a protection to 
American industry, is operating injuriously upon the interests of this 
country, by imposing a direct and onerous tax upon the consumer ; 
by checking the rapid growth and building up of our Western settle- 
ments ; and by facilitating the waste and denuding of our own forests, 
which a wise policy should preserve and protect for the wants of 
future generations ; and 

Wuereas, Such duty only tends to put a higher price on our 
domestic lumber, to the great injury of the masses, and to the benefit 
only of a few who are proprietors of the timber lands of the lumber 
States ; therefore 

Resolved, That the duty now imposed on Canadian lumber of 
right ought to and should be abrogated, or else reduced to a rate 
which should not act as a prohibitory tax; and that the National 
Board of ‘Trade will use its influence and endeavors to bring about 
such a result. 


Mr. Seary, of Newark: Mr. President.— The subject 


introduced in the preamble and resolution just read and now under 
consideration, will, I think, on examination, prove to be of unusual 
importance. Whether we view it in regard to its influence on the 
present high and rapidly increasing price of lumber, or in connection 
with unnecessary burthens imposed on the people without correspond- 
ing compensations in interests protected, or revenue received by the 
Government; or whether we view it with reference to the serious 
obstacles operating against the foreign shipping trade in lumber from 
New York and Boston ; the duties referred to necessitating bonding 
with attending perplexities, thereby throwing our large South 
American trade almost wholly to Montreal and the St. Lawrence; or, 
above all, consider it in connection with the great and alarming fact 
of waning forests and remorseless denudations of forest lands, with 
consequent injurious effects on climate and soil; indeed, in whatever 
aspect we look at the subject, its grave importance will be felt, and 
its claim to our serious consideration acknowledged. This twenty per 
cent. ad valorem duty on imported lumber cannot beglefended on any 
ground that I am aware of, certainly not on the ground of protection 
to home industry. The owners of our lumber lands are comparatively 
few in number, and consumption has so crowded upon production 
that they have been and are masters of the situation so far as prices 
are concerned. The increase in the price of lumber during the late 
war was greater than the average increase in the price of labor and 
other commodities, as will be seen by reference to the report of the 
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Special Commissioner of Revenue from 1868. And since the war, 
while the average price of labor and commodities has been declining 
in’ sympathy with comparative contraction of the currency and 
diminishing premium on gold, the price of lumber has been steadily 
advancing. And as to the increase in value of lumber land, it has 
veen beyond all parallel, except it be found in the history of the gold 
regions of California. The increase during the last few years 
according to actual sales, has been from seven hundred to sixteen 
hundred per cent. Surely there is no need for protection here. 
That this rapidly increasing price of lumber is a very great evil, will 
be apparent when we consider the extent to which it is used as the 
basis or raw material in the various branches of mechanical industry. 
The number of trades in the United States is estimated at about six 
"hundred, nearly one hundred of which are wholly or in part depend- 
ent on lumber or wood fer the raw material used in their products. 
This duty cannet be defended as a means to revenue. It will not be 
disputed that whatever increases the price of imported lumber will 
proportienally increase the price of the home product, for so much of 
it at least as comes inte competition with the foreign supply. From 
the report of the Commissioner of Revenue for 1868, an estimate is 
made of the proportion of the importation to the amount of the home 
product, in competitien with the foreign supply, as being only one of 
the former to seven of the latter. The duty which the Government 
derived from the impertation of lumber during the year 1869, was 
about one and one-half millions of dollars. Therefore the tax for the 
home preduct upen the consumer, according to the above calculation, 
is a little over ten millions of dollars for the same time. This duty 
cannet be defended when considered in connection with our shipping 
interest. Much has been said and written looking to the fostering of 
this interest nearly ruined during our late war. Its restoration should 
be a paramount consideration with our statesmen and Government, 
and whatever can be done without establishing dangerous precedents, 
should be done, and that right speedily. Propositions have been, 
discussed at this and former sessions of this Board, in regard to the. 
promotion of our shipping interests. But, sir, here is a wholly 
unnecessary duty bringing into the Treasury nearly one and one-half 
millions of dollars, and at a cost to the people of ten millions of 
dollars, at the same time driving away an important part of owr-foreign, 
shipping. ‘This is not wise legislation, to, say the least. But, above 
all, Mr. President, this duty can not be defended when, considered im 
its relation to our fast waning: forests. A few figures en this branch 
of the subject au not perhaps be out of place, ‘The Hon. Jonn F, 
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Drieas, in an elaborate statement concerning the lumber, salt, iron 
and copper interests of the State of Michigan, declares that during 
the eighteen years prior to 1868, the lumber cut in the State 
amounted to seven billions two hundred millions of feet. Placing 
the average yield at three thousand seven hundred and fifty feet per 
acre, gives the sum of one million nine hundred and fifty thousand 
acres from which the pine has been removed in the State. Mr. 
Driees estimates the area of standing pine remaining, less of course 
the amount the late fires have destroyed, at four million acres, which 
at the above average yield would produce fifteen million feet, and 
adds that at the present rate of exhaustion it will be all cleared in 
twelve to fourteen years. But the cut of 1869 taken as an average 
will exhaust the State in less than eight years. Taking the States of 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin, the total amount of lumber cut 
in 1869 was not far from three billion feet, which would deplete eight 
hundred thousand acres. The present rate of exhaustion cannot be 
less than one million acres per annum. In the report of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture for 1865, an estimate is made that 
within the ten years between 1850 and 1860, thirty million 
acres of wood land were cleared and brought under cultivation, being 
three millions per annum, or ten thousand per day, counting three 
hundred working days in the year. The denudation of our forest 
lands at the present time cannot be less than at the rate of four millions 
of acres per annum. 

Such is the fearful rate at which we are sweeping off our forests. 
And it must be remembered that lands thus stripped of trees, are per- 
manently alienated from timber growing; increasing population swells . 
those evils. Between 1850 and 1860, our population increased eight 
million, eighty thousand, seven hundred and eighty-five, while it is 
now advancing undoubtedly at the rate of over one million per annum. 
The consumption and exportation of lumber in the United States in 
1860, was in value thirty-seven million, three hundred and ninety 
thousand, three hundred and ten dollars more than in 1850. The 
ratio in the increase in population was but thirty-five and fifty-nine 
hundredths per cent.; while the increase in lumber was sixty-three and 
nine one hundredths per cent., and the disparity is much greater at the 
present time. Here we see how much greater is the increase in the 
consumption of lumber than the growth of population. We who live 
on the seaboard, may suppose that coal constitutes the main reliance | 
for fuel. In the report of the Commissioner of Revenue, for 1865, 
he states that the coal mined in 1860, amounted to less than twenty 
million dollars, while the cord-wood, actually sold by producers to 
- consumers, could not have been less than fifty million dollars in value ; 
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to which he adds twenty-five millions for the amount supposed to be 
used by farmers, making in all seventy-five millions of dollars for 
cord-wood. Fully fifteen million dollars worth of timber for sleepers 
and cross-ties are now annually called for by our railroads; not less 
than one hundred and twenty million dollars worth of sawed lumber 
is now consumed yearly, while the addition for naval purposes, home 
manufactures and cooperage, will probably swell the amount to a 
grand total of three hundred millions of dollars. Much has been 
said and written concerning our great leading staple crops, cotton, 
grain, wool, iron, coal, etc., but this in value transcends them all, 
some of these according to the demand, can be produced in a few days, 
others in a few months, wool itself in a few years, but timber in not 
less than a generation, and such as we are daily destroying, in not less 
than five to fifteen generations. The nation has slept with reference 
to this subject. She has had a rich and bountiful store, and a gener- 
ation may pass before the gnawing of want shall awaken her ; when 
she may be conscious not only of individual want being present, but 
that-it comes to each from permanent national famine of wood. But 
the gravity of this subject will even more deeply be felt when we 
consider it in its relation to healthfulness of climate and fertility of 
soil. ‘Those who have made this subject a study, and claim to know 
whereof they affirm, tell us that a certain proportion, — twenty to 
thirty per cent. at least — between forest and tilled lands must be main- 
tained in order to the preservation of salubrity of climate and fruit- 
fulness of soil. Our continent is so situated on the globe, its contour 
and topographical character are such, that more than any other section 
of the earth’s surface, it requires a large proportion of forest land. 
Our due proportion is rapidly being destroyed, and we shall soon 
suffer in consequence. We have a goodly heritage. This continent 
seems to have been formed by God fora mighty nation. Disintegra- 
tions can never take place, for we have no natural boundaries. We 
are to be one and indivisible. Here on our broad territory, stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and, prospectively, from the glaciers 
of the North to the savannas of the South, the youngest-born among 
the nations, we shall have ample scope and verge for indefinite growth 
and expansion. But we must not forget the lessons of history. Our 
climate may not always continue so salubrious, nor our soil so fruitful. 
It is believed by those who have thought much on this subject, that 
our vast forests have had much to do with both. We should learn 
from the experience of other nations, and be warned by their disasters 
and final extinction. The decadence and extinction of nations, it is 
now believed, has been largely attributable to the destruction of their 
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forests. Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Italy, France and Spain are referred 
to in the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, as having 
seen some of their most populous regions turned into forsaken wilder- 
nesses, and their most fertile lands into arid sandy deserts. May we — 
not hepe that the danger to our own cherished land may be averted 
by preventive measures taken in time. The exceedingly, interesting, 
instructive and suggestive article on “ American Forests,” found in the 
above report for 1865, Tam happy to say, was from the pen of a 
citizen of St. Louis, the Rev. FREDERICK STAR, JR. He thus refers 
to the Hon. G. P. Marsu on this subject: “The Hon. G. P. Marsn, 
than whom no living man is more competent to speak on this subject, 
thus warns his countrymen :”’ — 


“There are portions of Asia Minor, of Northern Africa, of Greece, and even of 
Alpine Europe, where the operation of causes set in action by man, has brought 
the face of the earth to a desolation almost as complete as thatof themoon. And 
though within the brief space of time called ‘the historical period,’ they are . 
known to have been covered with luxuriant woods, verdant pastures, and fertile 
meadows, they are now too far deteriorated to be reclaimed by man.” 


JI trust I shall be pardoned for this seeming digression. It is not to 
be supposed that the abrogation of this duty will have any very great 
bearing on the supply of timber, or in stopping the destruction of our 
forests, but its repeal would at least indicate that our Government 
understood and was not unmindful of the subject, and all thoughtful 
men would be grateful for it as an earnest of what the Government 
should do in the future, to save our forests. 

Mr. PLumer, of Boston: Inasmuch as our time here is very 
short, and this proposition is substantially, I might say, entirely cov- 
ered by the propositions relating to Canadian trade, adopted last 
Saturday by the Board, I move the indefinite postponement of the 
subject. 

Mr. WeETHERILL of Philadelphia : I desire to state my 
reasons for” voting for the indefinite postponement, and I will be as 
brief as possible. The Canadian Government found that the American 
duty of twenty per cent. on manufactured lumber was against them, 
and would injure their trade, because we admitted unmanufactured 
lumber free, and immediately forty million feet came over, and kept all 
the saw mills on Lake Erie busy. The moment the Canadian Govern- 
ment understood that, they placed an export duty upon unmanufactured 
lumber. That is the only export duty that exists to-day in Canada, 
and it forms an additional and strong reason why we should postpone 
this matter, and see if we can not reach the remedy by reciprocity. 


.. 
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Mr. STRANAHAN, of New York: My friend can hardly 
object to this matter going to the Executive Council and being brought 
up another year, when we shal know what success has been had under 
the previous resolution. I move its reference to the Executive Council. 

Mr. Piumer, of Boston, accepted the suggestion, 


~and the subject was so disposed of. 


XVI.—THeE FISHERIES. 


Resolved, That Congress is hereby requested to give early attention 
to the enactment of the necessary laws to give practical effect to that 
part of the Treaty of Washington which relates to the fisheries. 


Mr. ATKinson, of Boston, made a brief explanation 
and the resolution was adopted unanimously. 


XVII.—PAYMENT OF THE PusBLic DEBT. 


Wuereas, A vigorous condition of our trade and industry 
enhances our ability to meet our national obligation; and 

Wuereas, An onerous system of taxation imposed for the purpose 
of premature and forced liquidation of those obligations, retards our 
trade and industry, thereby lessening our resources; and 

Wuereas, The creditors of the United States neither ask nor. 
want such forced liquidation ; and 

WueEreas, It isunjust to impose upon the present generation the dis- 
charge of greatly more than its share of the national burdens ; therefore 

Resolved, That we deprecate the imposition of taxes upon our 
people, beyond the supply of the working expenses of the Govern- 
ment and the provision of a limited sum, say fifty million dollars per 
annum, toward the extinguishment of the National Debt. 


Mr. G. L. Buzpy, of Philadelphia: I think it is per- 
fectly well understood by this Chamber, and by everybody else in the 
country, that a moderate rate of taxation is really the most produc- 
tive of revenue. The facts, in regard to the tax upon whiskey, furnish 
such a complete exemplification of the truth of this position as to 
render it unnecessary to refer to other instances. In fact, we have 
the support of the Secretary of the Treasury himself, who now 
recommends precisely what is here set down. JI, therefore, move, 
without attempting to go any further into the minut¢@ of the subject, 
or discussing the features of the preamble, which strengthen the reso- 
lution, for a vote of the Chamber upon the proposition. 


The resolution and preamble were agreed to. 
rap) 
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Mr. Pepnpiz, of Newark: I rise to a question of privilege. 
I want to know if I can make a little explanation in reference to the 
lumber business ? o 


The PRESIDENT: Notat present. There is nothing before the 


house now, and if the gentleman wishes to proceed, he must ask leave 
of the house to offer some resolution. 


Mr. PEpDIE: I do not wish to offer a resolution; I wish to 
make an explanation. 


Mr. Srrananan, of New York: I move that leave be 


granted to the gentleman from Newark to make the explanation he 
desires. 


Agreed to. 


Mr. Peppir, of Newark: It seems to me that a false im- 
pression was left upon the house by the remarks of the gentleman 
from Philadelphia, (Mr. WeTHERILL.) He said, if 1 understood 
him rightly, that the Canadians had put an export duty of ten per 
cent. on logs, leaving the impression on the Board that they were not 
willing to take off this duty. What I wish to say is, that Mr. Youne 
stated to my colleague, that the moment we took off our duty, the 
Canadians would take off every export duty. That is all I wish 
to say. 


Mr. WETHERILL, of Philadelphia: I hold in my hand a 
report on this subject, from which I will read a short extract : 


“My. CurisTi£ moved the appointment of a select Committee to consider the 
advisability of memorializing the Government to impose a duty on saw logs, shingle- 
bolts and stave-bolts manufactured in this province and exported from the Dominion. 
He said, that since the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty, a large trade in the 
export of saw logs and shingle and stave-bolts, had sprung up. Since that time, 
the American Government had imposed a duty of twenty per cent. on manufac- 
tured lumber, but they admitted, free of duty, saw logs, stave-bolts, and 
shingle-bgits, consequently the manufacturer on this side, as compared with the 
manufacturer on the American side, was placed at a disadvantage of twenty per 
cent. with reference to the manufacture of an article, the profit of which ought of 
right to belong to the Canadian manufacturer. The extent of this export trade, 
under these circumstances, was astonishing. He had been told yesterday, by a 
gentleman from Oswego, that with three tug-boats they had tugged across saw-logs, 
unmanufactured, to the amount of forty million feet. These exports chiefly took 
place from the Western Peninsula and went to Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, Oswego, 
and Tonawanda. The mills in Tonawanda and Oswego had each a manufactur- 
ing capacity of twenty million feet. The export of so Jarge a quantity of lumber 
from a section of the country already drained to a considerable extent, he thought, 
should be prevented. Petitions were now in circulation, to be forwarded to the 
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Government, asking protection in this matter. It was not one which came 
within the class of questions to which free trade versus protection was applicable.” 


Mr. E. W. Fox, of St. Louis, was admitted to a seat 
in the Board, in the place of Mr. McPurrson, who 
was necessarily absent. 

Mr. KirKianp, of Baltimore, from the Committee 
on Credentials, submitted a report recommending that 
the Memphis Chamber of Commerce be permitted to 


withdraw upon payment of its dues to the present 
time. 


Adopted. 


DirEcT IMPORTATIONS. 


The Committee on Direct Importations, through 
their Chairman, Mr. Wetueritt, of Philadelphia, 
presented their report, as follows: 


‘The Committee, to whom was referred the subject of Direct Impor- 
tations, respectfully beg leave to report that the act of July 14, 1870, 
and commonly called the “new port of entry law,” has been put into 
practical operation during the past year,and large quantities of imported 
merchandise are being delivered to the interior cities of the country, 
without appraisement by the officers of the Government, at the sea- 
ports; also, that the regulations of the Treasury Department have been 
promptly amended from time to time to facilitate the operations of 
the law, whenever the fact that changes have been needed has been 
properly brought to the notice of the Secretary. 

The: advantages under this law already secured to the importer of 
the interior are so great, manifest, and undisputed that we cannot 
help congratulating the National Board for its exercise of wisdom in 
recommending the action of Congress which has put them on so good 
a basis; they not only facilitate. the transaction of business, but by 
the saving of time and expensive handlings at the outer ports, guar- 
antee to the consumer the foreign article at a reduced cost. 

It is our duty, however, to state that in our opinion additional 
legislation is needed to remove certain restrictions now placed on 
“ Direct Importations,” which we believe to be unnecessary hindrances, 
in that they do not in any wise afford additional security to the Gov- 
ernment in its collection of the revenues. These are as follows: 
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Ist. Section 29th of the act of July 14, 1870, forbids the privileges 
of the act to “ wines, distilled spirits, and articles in bulk ;” relative to 
wines and liquors, we cannot believe these to be wise or needed 
exceptions, holding that the inviolability of the packages containing 
them, is as well secured by the provisions of the law, as is that of 
any other description of imported package. So far as bulk goods are 
concerned, we recommend that discretionary power be vested in the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to authorize the transfer under this act, 
of such as he may deem it not improper to be thus forwarded — for 





example — salt, pig iron, ete., etc. 

2ud. Another important point for action is as follows: The con- 
cluding clause of section 32, of said act, forbids the transfer or 
reshipment of the merchandise under transit, between the port of 
first arrival and final destination. 


This difficulty, so far as it has affected railroad interests, has been 
met by the Secretary of the Treasury by providing for reshipments or 
transfers from cars of one gauge to cars of a different gauge in a 
manner affording entire protection to Government as well as accom- 
modating the common carrier. , 

This same privilege should be extended to water routes, and permit 
any carrier, bonded under the law, to transfer the merchandise to any 
other carrier bonded under the same law, so long as the second carrier 
is in the direct line of transit to the port of destination, and the 
transfer is made in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe. 

This will enable the carrier on the rivers to transfer to the carrier 
on land, whenever a good and sufficient reason for so doing may exist, 
such as a blockade of navigation by ice, low water, ctc., ete. 


3rd. Section 29 of the said act of July 14, 1870, provides that the 
entry to be made at port of first arrival shall set forth the particulars 
of the importation in such manner that the merchandise can be 
compared with the ship’s manifest and the invoice. These are 
eminently proper and necessary requirements; but under the 7th 
article of the Secretary’s regulations the agent of the importer is 
required to make his entries as full, explicit and detailed as is required 
in an entry for consumption — noting contents of packages in detail, 
the value of each package, etc., etc, and making the preparation of 
the papers a complicated and expensive labor. 


We suggest that the Secretary of the Treasury be requested to 
amend this regulation so that the description of the merchandise in 
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the entry at port of first arrival may be as short, comprehensive and 
concise as if is possible to make it — the comparison by marks and 
numbers of packages being sufficient to identify them. 

4th. By some inadvertence the port of Mobile, Alabama, was 
omitted from Section 29 of the law of July 14, 1870, and merchants 
from the interior are debarred from importing under this act through 
that port. We urge the necessity for having the omission corrected. 

Believing the foregoing to embrace the only essential difficulties 
which need remedy by action of Congress, we recommend that the 
Executive Committee of the National Board of Trade be instructed 
to memorialize Congress to make such changes in the present law as 
will effectually remove them. 


On behalf of the Committee. 


JOHN P. WETHERILL, 
Ropert R. KrrKvanp, 
Auaustus WESSEL, 
Wittiam M. BurRWELL. 


Mr. Burwe tu, of New Orleans: I am a member of that 
Committee, and I have attached my signature to the report, because I 
consider that, as far as it goes, it meets some of the interests upon the 
Mississippi river; but there is one very important interest which it 
does not meet. It has been explained in that report, that bonded 
goods, going by car into the interior of the country from eastern 
ports, may go to any distant port in the country which they can reach 
without change of gauge, and the report proposes to authorize a 
transfer from car to car to meet the wants of those cities that cannot 
be reached without such change. That report also provides that 
goods may be transferred from vessel to rail, which cannot be done 
at present under the law. It is an extreme grievance to us in New 
Orleans, that when goods come in bond there, we cannot change the 
vehicle in which the goods are carried between that port and the 
interior port of delivery, and it is illegal to enter the sealed compart- 
ment, even if the vessel itself should be in danger. We think we 
ought to be allowed to take in bonded goods between the port of 
New Orleans and Cincinnati or Dubuque, but we cannot open the 
hatches of a vessel from the point of departure to the point of desti- 
nation. Now, Charleston, Baltimore, Norfolk and Savannah have 
their lines communicating with European ports, and they all terminate 
on the banks of the Ohio or Mississippi river. I submit, that if goods 
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come in by either of these routes, that are destined for ports in the 
West, the common carriers should have the right to open their 
hatches to receive them. | 

I have refrained from proposing an amendment to that report, 
because I thought it would occasion embarrassment, but it is proper 
that the representatives of the merchants of this country should look 
at this matter of free commerce. We talk a great deal about free 
trade on the seas, but I never heard anybody speak of the superior 
importance of free trade in the country. If the Government takes 
your bonds as a common carrier, and yet says that the common 
carrier, after having given bonds, shall not transfer the goods, I am 
happy to state that by law the common carrier is responsible for the 
delivery of the commodity that he receives at the point of destination, 
if he employs a dozen intermediate carriers on the way; and therefore 
I think the Government should take the responsibility of the common 
carrier, and not oblige the common carrier, as the law now does, to 
take an inspector on board to accompany the goods. Under the 
common law, the common carrier is not only responsible for all 
transshipments of the commodities entrusted to him, but if he appro- 
priates any of the goods, he is responsible ; therefore, the Government 
has a much better protection from the common law than it can 
possibly have by statute. But besides this, it manifests a distrust of 
the common carriers of the country, who are required to give bonds, 
and of whom it is expected that they can perform their duties. You 
and I allow them to take our goods, and we are perfectly content 
with the security they offer. 

I have prepared a supplementary report, (after giving my signature 
to the report which has been presented,) for the purpose of expressing 
this particular wish on my part, that the Government should take the 
common carrier at common law, and that sealed vessels should be 
allowed to receive goods at intermediate points between the port of 
original arrival and the port of destination. I hope by the courtesy 
of the house I’may be permitted to file this as a supplementary 
report. J presume I have the approbation of the Chairman of the 
Committee in adding this particular point merely, in which my con- 
stituents are so deeply interested. 

Mr. WETHERILL, of Philadelphia : I will say that ample 
opportunity was given to the gentleman from New Orleans to make 
his amendment to the report, and we delayed presenting the report 
on that account; but inasmuch as the gentleman was not prepared 
with his amendment, the majority of the Committee thought it better 
to present the report. I therefore move the adoption of the report, 
and upon that motion I call the previous question. 
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Mr. BURWELL: I merely wish to say it was through no neglect 
or laches on my part. 

Mr. WETHERILL : I do not make any such charge. 

Mr. BurwE.LL: I wanted the law of the United States, and 
could not obtain it until this morning, to see where this amendment 
would come in. 

The question was then put upon the report of the 
Committee, and it was adopted. 


XVIII. —-CurRENCY AND FINANCE. 


Wuereas, A sound condition of our foreign trade cannot exist 
without a prosperous domestic trade ; and 

Wuereas, Our domestic trade is of paramount importance; and 

WuereEas, It is necessary for the stability of our domestic trade 
that it should be furnished with a currency exempt from ruinous 
contraction by foreign demands for gold; and 

WHEREAS, It is also necessary that the currency should be 
elastic, so that the supply should always be equal to the demand ; 
therefore " 

Resolved, That the Legal 'Tender and National Bank circulation 
now in use, meets the first of these requirements by protecting us 
from the destructive consequences of a foreign demand for gold. 

Resolved, That currency furnished by the United States Govern- 
ment, upon pledge of its own bonds, the said currency being returnable 
to the Government with reissue on its part of the pledged bonds to 
the receiver of the currency at his own option, would supply our 
people with a system of free banking, and our circulating medium 
with the needed element of elasticity. 


Mr. G. L. Buzsy, of Philadelphia: J. President. — 
The Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, which I have the honor to 
represent on this occasion, has always maintained a conservative 
attitude on this great question of finance. Sensible of the value of 
the instrumentalities employed by the Government during the war to 
bring the struggle to a successful conclusion, and not less conscious 
that commercial credit may be very easily injured and prostrated by 
rude handling, they have ever since 1865, reiterated year by year 
their conviction, that the same agent which had done so much for us in 
the time of war would continue to do no less for us in the time of peace, 
and that, at any rate, there should be such attention given to the new 
appliances called into play, as would enable us to test by experience 
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what deviations should be made from the system as thus introduced 
among us, whether we should hold to it in its entirety, or qualify 
it in any manner as our experience might teach us. 

It has always been observed by myself, at least, that in this matter 
of finance, as it at present exists among us, those engaged in the 
foreign trade seem to occupy a position different from that of the 
masses of our people engaged in what may be called the domestic 
trade. ‘The masses of our people have at no time sent. memorials to 
Congress requesting the withdrawal of legal tender notes, or any 
contraction of the circulation, or any disturbance whatever, so far as 
I know, of the existing state of affairs. They have given their 
ratification and approval to things as they found them; and their 
justification is in the fact of the continued prosperity and growth of 
the country ever since the war —a fact which is as true at this time 
as at any time since 1865. If the logic be good for the domestic 
trade, that we should use the agencies at present in existence, it is 
no less good for the foreign trade, for I cannot understand how an 
importer can expect to carry on a successful business when the 
domestic trade of the country is enfeebled and declining. I shouldas 
soon expect to see a magnificent tree gorgeous in foliage and rich in fruit, 
springing from a sterile and rocky soil, as to see a thriving foreign trade 
upon the shores of a country whose people were poor, unprosperous 
and disappointed. ‘The interests of our people are interlocked ; we 
are all dependent upon each other, and whether we call our trade 
domestic or foreign, we are alike controlled by the same interests. 
The prosperity of the one is the prosperity of the other; and yet, 
notwithstanding this, the importing interest has been the loudest and 
most persistent in the demand for a repeal of the existing financial 
system of the country. 

If, sir, these interests were not identical, the masses of the people 
of this country would be entitled to a preference. In the proportion 
of a hundred or a thousand to one, the thousand should have the 
preference in the adoption of a policy. If the foreign trade of the 
country has reached the magnificent figures of a thousand million of 
dollars, the domestic trade of the country is many thousands of millions. 
The figures bewilder us by their very magnitude. Philadelphia 
alone makes sales to the amount of seven hundred millions per 
annum. Our manufactures amount to three hundred and twenty-five 
millions; our sales at the Stock Exchange to a thousand millions 
per annum. When we add to this the vast trade of our sister cities, 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, etce., and consider the immense 
amount of transportation on our highways, railroads and canals, the 
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figures become so large in proportion to the thousand millions of our 
foreign commerce, that that foreign commerce dwindles into compar- 
ative insignificance. We perceive, therefore, that if there was any 
antagonism between the domestic and foreign trade on the question of 
finance, the domestic trade should have the preference ; but I contend 
they have a common interest, and whatever is for the interest of the 
masses of the people of the United States will be potential at 
Washington; it will and must be regarded. In view of that, I say, 
let the importer take heart, because, if the masses should so succeed, 
his interest will be promoted by their interest perhaps better than he 
knows. 

We want a stable business in this country, and we find that 
stability in the use of the legal tender and not in gold. I will 
agree with every gentleman present, that we need-a check some- 
where on the volume of our banking business; that this check must 
be found either in the use of gold or of the legal tenders; that it is 
necessary there should be a reserve of the gold or of legal tenders by 
which the banks may do a certain amount of business, by which they 
may ascertain the position of the one with the other, and, banding 
together, exercise a common supervision. I believe, therefore, that 
this check of paper in the shape of legal tender or of gold, is essen- 
tial, and I decidedly give the preference to the legal tender, upon 
the ground mainly, that it is not an exportable commodity. 

In maintaining the legal tender as the basis of our circulation, I 
do not think we do any injury to the importer. We shall not 
deprive him of the use of gold. The country will still produce from 
its mines its fifty millions of dollars per annum, but he will be 
delivered, at such times as a very heavy demand for gold may be 
made from abroad, from the competition for that commodity which ° 
has occasionally existed in this country, when banks, individuals and 
importers were engaged in a general effort to destroy each other. 
In the case proposed, under the existing order of things, the importer 
may buy his gold before he can be operated upon by that destructive 
competition which has, every eight or ten years, or at shorter intervals, 
prostrated so many of the business men of our country. 

It has been a matter of very great surprise to me that in the course 
of the discussions of this matter of specie payment and the value of 
gold, no one on the floor of Congress,-or perhaps elsewhere, seems to 
have considered that what we call specie payment is itself based upon 
a pretension which, when it comes to be tried, continually proves 
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answerable immediately for the redemption of their circulation, and 
not only that, but of all their deposits, and all that vast amount repre- 
sented by the loan of their credit; and when you and I and the rest 
of us happen to want, any day, more than the average quantity of the 
precious metals which we have been using, that produces a tremendous 
stringency, and if the pressure be continued more than twenty-four 
hours, the banks close their doors and specie payment is demonstrated 
to have rested upon a fiction. Having had the sad experience of 
suspension every eight or ten years, preceded by contractions which 
have pauperized the entire community, have not the people learned 
enough to convince them of this fact, or will they plunge into the 
same sea to be buried under it, or if they rise at all, to come up- 
almost expiring ? 
I cannot understand why, when every thing is at present on the 
flood-tide of prosperity, we should wish to make any change, unless it 
be just exactly that same love of variety which prompts the fashion- 
makers of Paris and Berlin, to send every season to this country new 
styles and fashions. I have sometimes been disposed to think that 
the desire for change in this matter of finance arose rather from the 
love of novelty than from any deeper or more profound consideration. . 
We are mainly indebted for the false attitude we have assumed 
in the matter of specie payment to the example of the Bank of 
England, that mighty monopoly, which has attracted the admiration of 
so many, and, upon the whole, with so little cause. That bank 
undoubtedly thought to increase its importance to the country, and 
commend itself to the approval of the people, by making this engage- 
ment, which it was impossible it should fulfil, that it would redeem its 
obligations upon demand. It has never been able to accomplish it | 
*when it has been tried, and it has been asserted that the Bank of 
England by the adoption of this policy, or pretended adoption of it, 
and by the pressure which has existed when it has attempted partially 
to carry out that policy, has inflicted such an amount of distress upon 
the people of Great Britain as, if computed in dollars and cents, would 
amount to many times the national debt. ‘This, at least, is the opinion 
of some, and yet, day after day, we are urged, in various quarters, to 
adopt this system, which ought to be considered, in the light of history 
and experience, to be an exploded one. We want a different policy, 
as the basis of our banking system. We set up to be politically inde- 
pendent, but financially we have been in a state of submission to the 
Bank of England and foreign capitalists, ever since we have been a 
people. Whenever a few gentlemen in the parlors of the Bank of © 
England have seen fit to turn the screw, we, in this country, have 
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shivered in every nerve, and when they have repeated the operation, 
we have been prostrated and ruined. 

I am in favor of making our banking system, viewing it as I do in 
connection with our vast domestic trade, rest upon a non-exportable 
article, and for this, I hold the legal tender to be every way a sufficient 
equivalent. J have heard, from time to time, many assertions about 
the dishonor of this greenback currency, but I know that the green- 
back was the instrument of our political salvation, and for that, if for 
nothing else, I should have a kindly feeling towards it. But I want 
to know where the dishonor of the greenback is, when the people who 
called it into existence, and who kept it for their own use, are content 
to retain it for their own use? We force it upon no foreigner. It is 
a family arrangement; I give it to you and you give it to me. If the 
people felt it was a dishonor, would they not, through their servants at 
Washington, at once abrogate the law which called it into existence ? 
They have not seen fit to do so ; but on the contrary, they have emphati- 
cally honored it, and it will not answer for a few to proclaim the dis- 
honor of an instrumentality which nineteen-twentieths, if not ninety- 
nine hundredths of the people of the United States approve. We are 
told that it is simply paper; that it represents nothing but paper ; 
that it can be manufactured by the cart-load. Can you not manufacture 
bonds and mortgages in the same way? Don’t you value the paper 
obligations of others in your favor? And when you know of what 
they are composed, don’t you value those securities? Are not the 
bonds of the United States as good as gold? If everything is to 
be valued only as it can be measured by the gold standard, if gold is 
indeed the only ultimate article of value in the world, we have indeed 
come down to a state of things which is totally incompatible with our 
wants, and which argues some error in the provisions of nature, for 
we cannot command enough of that metal to represent the numerous 
transactions in business throughout the world. 

A great deal has been said about the depreciation of this currency, 
and that it is not equal in value to gold. Well, why? Isit not obvious 
enough now, without any intricate mathematical reasoning, or wire- 
drawn distinctions, that the Government of the United States has 
discredited its own paper? You, sir, have advocated from time to time 
a means by which that paper could be made equal to gold, or appreci- 
ated towards it, by the Government of the United States taking it in 
payment for duties, on a gradually increasing scale, year by year. In 
this way, that paper would be appreciated, and you would need to 
take no further action about resumption. Let the Government of the 
United States honor its own paper, instead of depreciating it, and you 
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get rid of the difficulty at once. Why not proceed in this direct and 
obvious way? Why need we experiment with plans and projects 
whose ramifications and whose effect upon our interests we cannot 
anticipate, and, especially, when we know that the interests of our 
trade are sometimes so nicely balanced and suspended that any inter- 
ruption or interference may produce results of which we can form no 
conjecture ? 

It is interesting to observe the commentary which the Secretary of 
the Treasury gives us upon the existing state of affairs. I find him 
writing in this wise: “I do not undertake to state precisely the 
causes which have contributed to the public prosperity, but there is 
no substantial reason for questioning the truth of the statement, that - 
the last few years have been the most prosperous in the history of the 
country,” Now, sir, what acommentary is that? Here is our Secretary 
of the Treasury, standing upon his high tower of observation and scan- 
ning the whole financial horizon, and he deliberately states, in the face 
of the people of the United States, in a paper supposed to be read by 
them all, that we are in a state of unexampled prosperity. Do we 
not know it to be true? I will venture to say, that I can walk 
through the streets of this city and take the merchants and business 
men as I find them, and get an overpowering vote in favor of the 
resolutions which the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange has 
presented. 

You recollect that we had, shortly after the conclusion of the war, 
a very heavy demand for specie, that took from us, in a short time, 
forty or fifty millions of dollars, and you recollect that Mr. GREELEY 
had a kind of “On to Richmond” cry in relation to specie payment ; 
and a great many, whose opinions I respect, thought that was the 
very time for us to go into it. But if we had done so, what would 
have been our condition when that drain of forty or fifty millions was . 
made? As it was, we were able to bear that drain, the trade of the 
country was undisturbed, the wheels of domestic industry moved on 
without embarrassment. ‘Take the German war, and the consequent 
drain of specie from France and England —how would that have 
affected us, if we had put ourselves in connection with that charmed 
circle? Should we not have felt it in our innermost fibre? Certainly. 
Take the Chicago fire, which destroyed one hundred millions of 
dollars — should we not have felt it more severely under specie pay- 
ments than we did? As matters now stand, we can confront these 
things grandly. Instead of being buried in a common calamity with 
Chicago, we found ourselves in a position to help her. Instead of 
being able to extend to-her the right hand of fellowship, had we been 
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conducting our affairs under the old system, we should have found 
ourselves, although not burned out, yet in another sense “played 
out,” and totally unable to go to her rescue. 

So long as my common sense, in the face of all the dagties and all 
the plans that can be offered, sees the assertion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury vindicated by the existing facts, I must stand by what I 
find, and oppose the introduction of any measure calculated to disturb 
the stability or check the prosperity which now exist. 

I will add but a word or two more, in reference to the concluding 
resolution, which embraces the policy of free banking. I am of the 
opinion, sir, that you cannot get any Congress, though each member 
were endowed with more than the wisdom of Solomon, competent to 
say to the people of the United States, at any one stated time, “ You 
want twenty or fifty. millions more currency than you have had, and 
we propose to give them to you;” or, “ You need fifty millions less 
than you have had, and we propose to take them from you.” We 
should rather have an influx of currency into our circulation, or an 
efflux from it, the effect of which should be as insensible as the dew 
that falls upon the grass. We should do away with special legislation 
on this subject, which is usually so miserably and imperfectly 
managed. Why should not the Government say to any man or set 
of men who wish to set up in the banking business under the provis- 
ions of the General Statute, “you shall have the right to deposit our 
bonds in the Treasury of the United States, to secure the requisite 
circulation, and if you find that you cannot make the operation pay, 
you may bring back the legal-tender, and the Secretary will once 
more issue the bonds.” ‘The operation is perfectly simple. Instead 
of having those tremendous shocks to which we are now liable by the 
announcement from Washington that forty or fifty millions will be 
withdrawn from circulation, thereby stimulating every speculator to 
operate for a rise or fall, would it not be much better that this thing 
should be thus imperceptibly operating through our whole domain ? 
I consider that we shall not attain to our proper satus in finance 
until we shall conduct our banking business as any other branch of 
business is conducted. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Boston: On béhalf of Mr. Rorss, I 
desire to read and present the following as a substitute for the reso- 
lutions presented by the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange. I do 
this, .also, as the representative of a purely domestic industry, not 
engaged in foreign trade, and desirous of restoring an honest, safe 
and just standard of value: 
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Resolved, That the Executive Council be instructed to memorialize 
Congress to pass an act for the substitution of five millions of dollars 
a month, during one year from the passage of the act, of legal tender 
notes, payable at the expiration of two years from the date of each 
series, respectively, in gold coin, in place of an equal amount of legal 
tender notes of the present issue. 


Mr. Rores, of Boston: I think if any proof were wanted 
that it is high time for us to take some steps to return to 
specie payments, it would be found in the nature of the propositions 
and of the arguments which have just been submitted to this Board. 
I remember, Mr. President, as a boy, reading in some oriental story 
about the world being supported on the back of an elephant. 
What was the elephant upon? Upon the back of a fish. What 
supported the fish? The ocean of eternity! Now, Mr. President, 
it is proposed to support this mass of values in the United States 
upon the elephant of the United States credit; that credit is to rest 
upon the fish of repudiation ; and that repudiation and credit together 
are to swim through the vast ocean of eternity! That is the system 
which is proposed for our adoption to-day. I shall not waste much 
time in arguing, that if it were not for the very slight hold which we 
still maintain upon specie, were it not for the faith of this nation that 
sooner or later, — some think very soon; I heard from Philadelphia 
that it was expected to occur last year, — were it not for this faith, 
that these promises of the United States will ultimately be redeemed 
in that which possesses value, that is coin, —if it were not for the 
additional value that is given to that paper, by the limitation of its - 
issue and by the fact that it possesses an exchangeable value in the 
- payment of taxes, and all debts due in the United States, —I say 
without these elements, this currency would long ago have been 
worthless as the paper on which it is printed. 

I do not wish, as I said, to take much time in replying to the 
gentleman, (Mr. Buzpy,) but there were one or two things said by 
him to which I will advert. ‘There are undoubtedly great evils 
connected with all systems of currency, inasmuch as they are liable 
to be abused. Our own system of currency has been greatly abused 
at all times, and chiefly by the excess of credit, which credit it is now 
proposed to extend indefinitely, until it becomes, as in my judgment it 
will become, utterly worthless. ‘lake the example of our banks, * 
which have occasionally been unable to redeem their promises in 
specie. It first occurred from want of the proper reserves. There 
is an unfortunate belief through our country that any reserve of 
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capital in whatever shape is so much waste. I remember reading an 
argument from the pen of a person ‘by the name of Smiru, down in 
Maine, (he got into trouble afterwards,) that it was a waste for the 
banks of Maine not to issue every dollar which by law they were 
allowed to issue. On the same principle, you might argue that every 
city in this country ought to draw off the water in the reservoirs 
down to the last inch, otherwise the water is wasted. You might as 
well argue that a stage coach is not fulfilling its object because it is 
unable to carry all the passengers who offer to go on a certain day. 
Shall we on that account give up stage coaches, or shall we insist 
upon it that there shall always be a place in a stage coach for every 
possible passenger? ‘There has not been an instance, in my memory, 
in which there has been a suspension of specie payments by the 
banks of this country, which has not resulted from the grossest neglect 
of the commonest precautions which would be taken by any merchant 
on this floor. The best proof of it is shown by this: that after every 
such crisis there has been a long period of eight or ten years, when 
there has been, in our part of the country, at least, absolutely no 
suspension of specie payments. 

This question is argued by the gentleman opposite, (Mr. Buzsy,) 
as if it were one in which the importers had a personal interest and 
were persistently urging it upon the country, while the great body of 
the people had nothing to do with it. It is precisely the reverse. 
We importers can take care of ourselves, under any state of the 
currency, so long as it is such that importations are not absolutely 
stopped. We ask no favors, except the same fairness and the same 
honesty in the Government which ought to be extended toall. But 
I utterly object to putting this question upon any such partial ground. 
Ido not want to accuse the importers or manufacturers of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit or Chicago, of any personal interest in 
this matter. J want all classes of our citizens to fare alike before the 
law; I want every one of them to see that the measures we propose 
are for the general benefit and not for the benefit of any particular 
individuals or any special class. I should be ashamed to stand up 
here as a Massachusetts man and advocate a measure because I 
thought it would benefit the tmporter. I think no such thing, sir. 

It is said that there comes occasionally a great demand for the 
export of specie, and the country is ruined. Well, sir, that has 
occasionally happened, and it will happen in all countries; and if 
there were a great famine in Europe, and there should happen to be 
an extraordinary demand for flour, the same thing would occur in 
regard to that commodity; or, as I have said, if there should be a large 
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and sudden increase in the demands for transportation in a certain 
stage or by a certain railroad, the stage company or railroad company 
might, for the moment, be unable to meet it. But the simple system 
of retaining the proper reserves in our banks and in the National 
Treasury would entirely obviate all such difficulties. We are not to 
judge of any system by its abuses, but by its intrinsic merits. 

With regard to the Bank of England, I beg leave to say, that the 
change which has been made in the administration of that bank, by 
holding it strictly and closely to a proper equilibrium of paper and 
specie, will ultimately make it the most perfect measure of values in 
the world. Weare infinitely indebted to it. The vast disturbance 
caused by the French and German war, to which the gentleman has 
alluded, and by the payment of this almost incredible amount of war 
indemnity by France to Germany, has passed away with scarcely a 
ripple upon the surface of the commercial and financial world. ‘Lhe 
Bank of England merely raised its rate of interest from three to five 
per cent., and slowly the equilibrium adjusted itself all over the 
world, and down went the rate of interest again. It is now, I think, 
at three per cent. It is precisely by that system of adhering closely 
to the true measure of value that the world is preserved from great 
crises and great disturbances. It is true, that by adhering to credit, 
and nothing but credit, so long as you can make the people believe in 
that, you avert all crises; but you prepare the way for a crisis com- 
pared with which the bursting of the Mississippi bubble or the South 
Sea bubble, or the collapse of the assignats in France, was as nothing. 
For the sake, then, of honesty, and ‘or the sake of preserving the 
prosperity of our people, let us adhere to that which possesses value, 
and not attempt to sail off on an unknown sea of credit. 

The gentleman from Philadelphia, (Mr. Buzpy,) objected to the 
assertion that the paper of the country is dishonored. He says the- 
promise is good. Certainly, the. promises of the Government are 
good, when paid in gold, but not when payment in gold is refused. 
The United States has unlimited power of payment, and therefore its 
credit is equally unlimited; but once let the world understand that 
the Government never will pay specie, and see what the credit of the 
United States will be worth in the eyes*of the world. 

Mr. President, I have taken a great deal more time than I intended, 
for I wish to be very brief in my statements on this subject. I will, 
however, say one word further, and that is, that the great objection to 
the proposition before us is, that the thing proposed is no measure of 
value. A measure of any kind must possess the quality which it 
professes to measure. <A yard-stick must be of the length of a yard, 
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or it cannot measure yards. <A gallon measure must have the 
capacity of a gallon or it cannot measure gallons. <A piece of coin 
must represent, in the eyes of the world, the value of the metal and 
the labor necessary to produce it, and it must possess the quality 
which we call exchangeable value, or it is not a proper measure of 

value. Now, gold and silver coin possess that quality in a remarkable 
. degree, and hence the world agrees to call them measures of value. 
But what is a piece of paper? A piece of paper changeable at will? 
A piece of paper or a million pieces of paper, to the issue of which 
no limit can be set, which are never to be redeemed? Pieces of 
paper, not bearing interest, and exchangeable only for other pieces of 
paper, the nominal value of which goes up and down without the 
slightest point of contact with any of the recognized values of the 
civilized world? Does any gentleman imagine that he can predict 
what the premium on gold would be within six months or three 
months after this measure were adopted? I think the person who 
predicted the largest premium would make the best guess. 

But to come to the statement of a few simple propositions, which I 
will endeavor to make as brief as possible, without taking any time 
to illustrate them. ‘The first is this: that every nation, especially 
every great commercial nation, must have, and is entitled to demand 
of its government, the most perfect standard and measure of value 
which it can obtain. That standard and measure of value is admitted 
by the whole civilized world to be coined gold and silver. That was 
adopted, thousands of years ago, and has been kept in constant use 
from that day to the present time; and the more closely it has been 
adhered to, with the proper precautions, the more perfect has been 
the system, the more constant has been the success and prosperity of 
the nation which has adopted and adhered to it. And eminently has 
that been the case in this country, since the great crisis in 1857, 
which might and ought to have been prevented by reserving a few 
millions at some central point. The country and the banks gained 
wisdom by that experience, and there was never a ripple upon 
the surface until the war came to disorganize and disarrange all 
values. The theory in regard to coin is simply this: that it is the 
article of merchandise which can be best put into such shape as fits 
- it for exchange; that is all. If barrels of flour or anything else, 
possessing exchangeable value, were better fitted for this use than 
coin, then they would take its place. But for obvious reasons, which 
I need not waste time in pointing out, they are not, and, therefore, I 
say, we have a right to claim of the Government that we shall have 
gold and silver coin as the measure of value. ‘That disposes at once 
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of the whole theory that has been set up, that the legal-tender note 
is better for us than gold and silver coin. It lacks this essential 
quality for this purpose, and is therefore worthless, though admirable as 
a means of trade, when exchangeable for gold and silver coin. 

In the next place, it is dishonorable to any government, or corpora- 
tion, or individual, to issue a note and not pay it when itis due. This 
Government was readily excused by the country for not paying its 
legal-tenders during the war, when it had enough to do besides, but 
from the very first day after the conclusion of peace, when it had 
wealth and credit at its disposal, it should have inaugurated a system 
for the redemption of its unpaid and dishonored notes. 

In the third place, our currency has been depreciated by legislation, 
and it must be restored by legislation. It is idle to talk about letting 
the United States grow up to the present volume of currency. In 
the first place, 1am confident, that no person in this room will ever 
live to see specie payment resumed, if no legislative action is taken to 
bring it about; and, in the next place, when values have been so 
entirely disarranged and disorganized as they have been by these nine 
years of repudiation, or, at least, insolvency, the restoration process 
must be a very gradual one. 

That disposes, I believe, of all the theories that have been brought 
forward on the other side, and I wish now to refer to an article in the 
New York Tribune of last Thursday, which I consider contains more 
fallacies, falsities, misapprehensions, and erroneous assumptions, than 
any other article of the same length which ever came to my notice. 
I take issue with it on every point. To say, as the author of that 
article does, that we ought to resume immediately the payment of our 
notes, when there is no sufficiency of coin to pay them with, and when 
there is absolutely no preparation for it, is simply to bankrupt the | 
country in forty-eight hours. Iam not in favor of any such hasty 
process. JI have to propose a plan, which many members of this 
Board have heard before, by which I believe we can safely proceed, 
month after month, until specie payment is reached. When a ship 
has run aground, in consequence of letting out too much cable, there 
are two ways of getting her off. You may draw her off by main 
force, and that may be comparatively easy, if the bottom is soft, or it 
may be very hard, and do a great deal of mischief; or you may take 
measures to increase the depth of water until she floats, and then you 
can draw her off with the greatest ease, and having got her off, you 
must take very good care not to allow her to go on again. Now, I 
propose so to increase the value of this paper that it will float the 
nation quietly off into the deep water of actual specie payment. 
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Certainly, no disarrangement can be caused by the method suggested. 
Two years is a good time to wait, because the premium on gold is now 
ten per cent., which is about two years’ interest, and instead of asking 
the Government to pay us that amount, we should be only too happy 
to waive it altogether, for the sake of getting our money atlast My 
own desire would be, to go on for a year, and if the process is found 
to be perfectly harmless, it should be continued; if not, it might be 
suspended for atime ButI believe there would be no occasion to 
stop it; that it could go on until every dollar of the greenbacks was 
made exchangeable for specie. I do not say exchanged for specie, 
for when a sufficient amount had been redeemed, the purchasing power 
of the remainder would be elevated to that of gold, and they would, 
therefore, continue to circulate on a par with coin. I think every 
one must perceive that there can be no derangement of values by this 
process. ‘These new notes will become more valuable than the green- 
backs, and they will, naturally, flow into the banks, which will keep 
them for redemption, inasmuch as they would rather have coin than 
paper; and having these, they will be rather more conservative, in 
order to avoid the necessity of paying them out, and will hold a little 
more reserve of ordinary legal-tenders, and thus their total reserves 
will be increased, which is essential to a successful resumption. 

I agree with my friend, (Mr. Oppyxs,) that the absolute deprecia- 
tion of our currency, for domestic use, is perhaps fifty or sixty per 
cent., and for that reason, Iam anxious to proceed cautiously. I do 
not want to declare, as was done in Philadelphia, that the resumption 
of specie payments was to be expected in 1871. I see how fallacious 
that is. I would rather wait five years, if necessary; but when I get 
to a specie payment again, I want to stay there. J want a standard 
that Ican depend upon. I want to work slowly, that I may work 
surely. 

Again, I call attention to the fact, that this is a process that may be 
stopped at any moment, if any evil results ensue. It was said that 
great evils resulted from the contraction of the currency to the amount 
of four millions per month, soon after the close of the war. That was 
not true. I could demonstrate that those difficulties had nothing what- 
ever to do with the withdrawal of the four millions per month of legal- 
tender notes, but that has no bearing upon my point, which is to sub- 
stitute gold notes for greenbacks. 

Now, I will ask, can there be resumption without contraction ? 
I frankly admit there cannot. And how is this plan to effectjt? I 
will tell you, sir. When fifty millions or sixty millions of green- 
backs are exchanged for gold, in the course of a year, it will be for 
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the banks which receive that gold to decide whether they will let 
their depositors have it to send abroad or keep it in their vaults. It 
will be entirely at the option of the owners of that gold to say 
whether they will draw it out and send it abroad, or keep it at home 
to secure their liabilities. If aman has a thousand barrels of flour 
which he does not want to consume at home, and a foreign house 
offers him a good price for, nine hundred and fifty barrels to go 
abroad, is he exercising a very dangerous or violent contraction in 
Jetting it go, while keeping enough for himself and his neighbors? I 
think not, sir. 

Mr. StTRANAHAN, of New York: I rise to ask the gentle- 
man from Boston, (Mr. Roprs,) a question, for the sake of 
information, not for the purpose of criticism. I wish to ask him 
in what way he would get the coin notes into the hands of the 
people? To what class of creditors would he have the Government 
pay them? 

Mr. Ropzrs: I have thought of that, and I supposed it was a 
matter of detail, which could be left in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. It has occurred to me that in any one month the 
Secretary might divide it pro rata, substantially, among the creditors 
for that month. It is of very little importance how they are brought 
into circulation, provided an equal amount of existing notes are 


cancelled. 
‘Mr. Mrrer, of St. Louis: I offer the following as a sub- 


stitute : — 


WuereEAs, The resumption of specie payments and the redemption 
of the legal tender notes in coin, is a matter of the highest importance 
for the credit of the Government as well as for a safe and stable 
basis forall commercial and other business transactions ; and, whereas, 
the same may greatly disturb the business of the country as well as 
the finances of the Government if attempted without due preparation, 
therefore, we present it as the opinion of this Board and submit the 
same to Congress, that this can best be reached by adopting the spirit 
of the following resolutions in the enactments required for the 
purpose, viz: | 

1. That the duties on imports be hereafter collected as follows : 
eighty-five per cent. in gold and fifteen per cent. in legal tender notes 
or national bank notes from and after April 1, 1872 ; seventy per cent. 
in gold and thirty per cent. in legal tender or national bank notes, from 
and after July 1, 1872; fifty-five per cent. in gold and forty-five per 
cent. in legal tender or national bank notes from and after January 1, 
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1873 ; twenty-five per cent. in gold and seventy-five per cent. in legal- 
tender or national bank notes from and after April 1, 18738; fifteen 
per cent. in gold and eighty-five per cent. in legal-tender or national 
bank notes from and after July 1, 1873; all in gold or in legal- 
tender and national bank notes from and after October 1, 1873. 

2. That on the first of October, 18738, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall receive a statement of the national banks, informing 
him of the amount of gold on hand, and that he shall then provide 
gold in sufficient amount, with the addition of the gold held by the 
banks, to be equal to 35 per cent. of the amount of legal-tender notes 
and notes of national banks then in circulation, and that, on January 
2, 1874, the United States Treasury shall redeem in coin all legal- 
tender notes presented for payment. 

3. That after January 2, 1874, the national banks shall be obliged 
to redeem their circulation in gold at some bank in the city of New 
York. 

4. That the sale of gold by the United States cease until January 
2, 1874, except certificates receivable for duties, and that no bonds 
not matured are to be bought previous to that day. 

5. That no fractional currency be issued after July 1, 1873, and 
that the United States Treasury redeem the same after that date in 
silver coin. 


Mr. Ropss, of Boston: Are any of the legal-tender notes 
received for interest to be cancelled ? 

Mr. Meter: No, sir. They are not to be reissued except for 
the purchase of gold. 

Mr. Oppyxg, of New York: [ always listen with a great 
deal of pleasure to my friend from Boston, (Mr. Ropres,) when he 
speaks, because his well-balanced mind never fails to shed light upon 
every subject that passes through it ;. but in the advocacy of the pro- 
position which he now submits, he has taken a view of the nature of 
money from which I am compelled totally to dissent. He has declared, 
as I understand him, that all paper money is destitute of the qualities 
requisite to a measure of value, and that consequently, were it not 
for certain extraneous considerations, our present. paper money, 
irredeemable as it is, would have no more value in exchange than the 
paper it is printed upon. I am very reluctant to occupy the time of 
this Convention by a discussion of the functions of money. It is a 
matter so deep that to do it justice would require a great deal more 
time than I should feel at liberty to consume in this Convention ; 
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but I hope I can, in very few words, convince the common sense of 
this Convention that paper money, even in the form:in which it exists 
among us, is as truly a measure of value as gold or silver coin, though 
it may not be as perfect. To that proposition I desire to call the 
attention of the Board for a few moments. 

The gentleman from Boston, (Mr. Ropss,) says the value of gold 
and silver is the measure of the value of other things. In planning 
the commercial instrument called money, to be used for the measure- 
ment of other values, and to be given in exchange for them, the 
inventors provided all the requisites of quality and weight and form, 
but they left the guantity entirely to the control of the natural laws 
of trade. No nation has enacted any law saying that more or less 
than a given amount of coin should be the circulation of the country ; 
that, as I have said, has been left entirely to the natural laws of 
trade. Now, statistics prove that before the discovery of the mines 
of California and Australia, the circulation of the commercial world 
averaged ten dollars per capita. I will say here, without stopping to 
prove it, that the per capita circulation will be the same whether it 
consists of coin alone or of coin and convertible paper. Since the 
discovery of those mines, and the cheapened production of gold, the 
volume of circulation has increased to an amount which is variously 
estimated, but which I think should estimate at about twenty-five per 
cent.; and if our currency were exclusively metallic and convertible 
paper, it would require fifteen per cent. more than before the dis- 
covery of those mines,—say twelve dollars and fifty cents per capita. 
That is to say, at the present cost of producing gold, it requires just 
that amount of circulation to secure perfect equality in the exchange 
of money for other commodities, so that they will be exchanged in 
exact proportion to their respective cost of production. 

Let us suppose that the cost of a bushel of wheat and a dollar in 
gold are the same; under the mandate of natural laws they will be 
exchanged for each other, but if there be a favorable season and the 
crop produced is above the average, a dollar in gold will be worth 
more than a bushel of wheat; so, if the season be bad and the 
quantity of wheat produced falls below the average, then a bushel of 
wheat will be worth more than a dollar in gold, which shows that 
coin and commodities exchange on the basis of equal cost. I hope 
the Convention understand me. I wish merely to impress the fact 
that the natural laws of trade are grounded upon the cost of produc- 
tion, and therefore the natural laws of trade have fixed the value of 
coined money and convertible paper. Now, if that money, if that 
currency, were made of a material of no value whatever, and an 
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authorative legislative enactment should declare that no more than 
twelve dollars and fifty cents per capita should be put in circulation, 
I would pledge my existence almost to the fact that it would pass, 
and its purchasing power would be precisely equal with gold coin. 
The amount of circulation is the essential point. Limit the quantity 
of irredeemable paper money issue to the volume established by the 
natural laws of trade for a circulating medium of coin and convertible 
paper, and the purchasing power of the one would be precisely the 
same as that of the other. 

If these propositions be true, (and I have investigated the subject 
so thoroughly that I know them to be true,) then it follows that if 
our Government, instead of having issued four or five hundred mil- 
lions of greenbacks, and authorized the issue of three hundred millions 
more of bank notes, making seven or eight or nine hundred millions 
at one time, including the compound interest notes, the combined 
amount of which has now been reduced to about seven hundred 
millions, — if, I say, instead of this they had limited the whole issue 
to four hundred millions, my word for it this paper would to-day be 
just as valuable as gold and silver coin. Again, if we can so reduce 
that amount that the aggregate circulation of national bank notes 
and greenbacks would be but twelve dollars and fifty cents per capita, ° 
my word for it resumption will come as naturally and easily as the 
dropping of ripe fruit. 

If I am right in this position what should be our policy? Our 
aggregate circulation to-day, as I have said, is about seven hundred 
million dollars. I think it is reduced to six hundred and fifty or six 
hundred and seventy-five millions. In making that estimate, I 
deduct the greenbacks tied up in the banks as their reserve, and 
which cannot enter into circulation; they are held to redeem the 
circulation when it actually comes in. If we can get down to twelve 
dollars and fifty cents per capita, resumption will come of itself, 
without any aid. Now we are approaching that level through the 
growth of ourcommerce at the rate of about thirty-five millions per 
annum. Ordinarily the commerce of the country does not grow 
more rapidly than about three per cent. per annum, but under our great 
prosperity, for the last few years, with the rapid development of our 
productive industries, and the vast extension of our railroad system, 
it may be fairly estimated that it is now growing at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum. Estimating the circulation at seven hundred 
millions, it will be seen that this increase of five per cent. in our 
commerce is equivalent to a contraction of thirty-five millions per 
annum. 
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Mr. Ropes: I understand the gentleman’s statement to be that 
twelve dollars and fifty cents per capita is a reasonable limit of 
money. I am very much disposed to accept that, but I ask him if 
thirty-five millions is required every year, if that does not argue a 
growth of population of three millions per annum? JI agree with 
him, that if we had only four hundred or four hundred and eighty 
millions of paper, we should probably be at par with specie, but as 
_we have seven hundred millions, I wish to know how much population 
we require to make up for that difference of two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty millions. 

[Mr. OppyKer’s time having expired, it was, on 
motion, extended. | 

Mr. OppyYKE: Iam very happy to answer the question. Ihave 
just stated that from the péculiar material condition of our country, 
the rapid extension of our railroad system, and the full employment 
of our entire industry, our commerce for the last few years has gone 
in advance of population. After a while, no doubt, it will flow 
back again; but the extent of the commercial transactions of a 
country regulates the amount of currency required. ‘Thus, while our 
‘ population does not increase, I believe, quite three per cent. per annum. 
J am satisfied that for the last few years our commerce has increased five 
per cent. annually, and probably if our prosperity continues it will 
increase in the same ratio for some years to come. I think gentle- 
men will generally admit that we have never had in our country such 
a rapid development of internal commerce as during the last few 
years; and that is what we need currency for, since our external 
commerce is provided for by bills of exchange. If we increase five 
per cent.. per annum then that increase will require five per cent. 
more of currency or thirty-five millions of dollars each year. 

I think no gentleman will disagree with me in the belief, that the 
issue of this paper money, these greenbacks, was an absolute 
necessity for the preservation of our Government. I do not believe 
that we should have been able to get along at all without resorting to 
it; but I think the Government erred greatly and most disastrcusly 
in the amount issued. I tried by all the means in my power to limit 
the issue to three hundred millions, and I believe if that advice had 
been followed, our national debt would have been little over half 
what it is. (Applause.) There was great evil in that expansion. It 
changed the relative position of men. The debtor class became 
suddenly very much richer, and the creditor class very much poorer. 
That evil we have endured ; but we have yet to endure the more serious 
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evils incident to a contraction of the currency. It is my belief that if 
our Government were to act with wisdom and discretion, and let the 
money flow out from the Treasury in periods of stringency, and at 
other periods call it in, keeping the matter entirely within its 
control, we could go back to specie payments without wading through 
insolvency. If we can do that, it will be a great achievement for our 
country. For one, I should regret exceedingly to see our country 
wade through a series of years of bankruptcy, such as we had in 
1837, and again in 1857, consequent upon the crisis of that year, and 
in 1861 and ’62, as the result of the war. Let us try to avoid that. 
I feel that we are. going along very well. Let us not disturb this 
prosperity. . 

This paper money, in the condition in which it is now, has a more 
uniform value and is less liable to sudden contraction, and thus 
causing general suspension and insolvency, than any other currency 
we have ever had, While I regard it, in its present condition, as by 
no means perfect, I see that it is steadily approaching that equality 
with coin which we all desire. I wish to express an opinion now in 
which I believe very few agree with me. I believe that when we get 
down to that level where our paper shall be of equal value with gold, 
if we could then by an amendment of the Constitution and a gradual 
withdrawal of the bank circulation, bring the issues of the Govern- 
ment up to ten or twelve dollars per capita, strictly limiting it there, 
and not making any promise to pay, but making it coined paper 
money of the United States, or legal-tender for the payment of debts 
without any promise of redemption— money of paper instead of 
money of the precious metals; I believe we should have a better 
currency than the world has ever had before, provided only that that 
provision of the Constitution which limits the maximum issue’ could 
be surrounded with such safeguards and penalties as would secure its 
enforcement. The value of this money I have no doubt would be 
equal to coin, and‘it would form the best currency that any nation has 
ever had. 

I now wish to call the attention of this Board to a new danger which 
threatens us, through the latest decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, made by the full bench,— and when that is the case, 
I believe, it is against the rules of the Court to reverse it. They have 
decided that Congress has the right, at its pleasure, to issue paper 
money and make it legal-tender for antecedent engagements and con- 
' tracts as well as future. To me, thisis the most alarming fact that 
has occurred in the history of our Government and our Courts. It 
places the fortunes of all business men at the mercy of Congress. I 
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believe that unless some measures are taken to prevent action by 
Congress in that direction, the day of the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, or the day of a return to a sound currency in paper form, is 
beyond this generation, or the next. We all know with what prompt- 
ness, when public clamor is raised and a pretext is offered, legislative 
bodies have always yielded to the demand for a new issue of paper 
money; and I think that one of the best things this Board could do would 
be to strongly memorialize Congress in favor of an amendment to the 
Constitution forbidding a further issue of paper money. I think that, 
without such provision, we are just as certain to be flooded with it as 
time is to roll on. 

A few words in relation to the proposition of my friend from 
Boston. JI admit that it is very ingenious, and has the appearance of 
working in the direction of the end contemplated; but I believe, 
nevertheless, if we should recommend, and Congress should adopt it, 
it would tend to make two classes of our paper money, one worth 
more than the other, and, consequently, only the poorer will circulate, 
because, of two classes of money, of different values, it is only the 
poorer that will circulate at all. I believe it would result in a contrac- 
tion of sixty millions a year, in addition to the contraction of thirty- 
five millions which would result from the increase of our commerce, 
and that it would produce alarm and probably many failures, which 
might lead to 1 general bank suspengion. I think it is best to “let 
well alone.” I believe there has never been, in the history of paper 
money, progress so sure, so steady, and so uniformly in the right 
direction, as ours has been since the war. We have got rid of more 
than half the excessive issue. Let us go on, and by commercial 
growth, get rid of the other half. I believe that is the only way of 
safety. 

Mr. Ropes, of Boston: May I ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion? Ihave not yet understood the explanation of this matter of 
twelve dollars per capita. If it is twelve dollars per capita, that is 
equal to four hundred and eighty millions of dollars for forty millions 
of people. We have got seven hundred millions of dollars or more. 
I do not understand how thirty-five millions, based on five per cent. 
increase of our commerce, has anything to do with the amount of 
currency per capita. 

Mr. Oppyxr, of New York: I would say, in answer to 
the question of the gentleman, that in estimating our currency at 
seven hundred millions, (though I said, a short time ago, I did not 
believe it was over six hundred and seventy-five millions,) I em- 
braced an estimate of forty or forty-five millions for the coin in 
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circulation. I think it is safe to say, that twenty millions have been 
destroyed. We know that there was a destruction in the army which 
was immense; we cannot measure it, but I have put it at twenty mil- 
lions, and adding that to the forty millions of coin, it would leave our 
actual circulation of paper money to-day at a little over six hundred 
. millions. I also estimated the volume of a specie circulating medium, 
as established by the laws of trade under the present cost of gold, at 
twelve dollars and fifty cents per capita, which would give us an 
aggregate of five hundred millions. If these estimates be correct, 
the present redundancy of our currency is about one hundred millions. 
The present volume being six hundred millions, five per cent. annual 
growth in our commerce would require a corresponding increase in 
our currency, namely,— thirty millions, — to keep prices steady. In 
‘the absence of that increase, if the growth of our commerce continues, 
it must, as the gentleman from Boston will perceive, bring the value 
of our paper money up to the specie standard in a period but little 
exceeding three years. 

Mr. Atkinson, of Boston: The argument based upon the 
proposition, that the country is to grow up to the existing amount of 
currency is not a new one, but has been heard of for many years. 
I hold that commercial progress is shown by dispensing with the need 
of so much gold and silver or convertible notes. In England, 
although the aggregate of transactions has doubled, trebled and 
quadrupled, and the population has largely increased, the quantity of 
gold and silver and of convertible notes has not increased in anything 
like the same proportion. I believe it is scarcely larger now than 
in 1840, per capita. ‘The railroad and telegraph remove the need for 
large amounts of currency. When I can send an order for cotton from 
my millin Massachusetts to Augusta, Georgia, get the cotton to the mill, 
and have the goods back there to pay for it in thirty days time, we 
do not need so much money nor so much credit either as we did 
formerly. Therefore, I think the argument based on the theory of 
growing up to the circulation is fallacious. And, further, no man has 
succeeded in stating the exact amount; if we do not get the exact 
amount, we shall have fluctuations, and the people will suffer, for 
great fortunes are made out of these little fractions. 

Now, although my friends differ utterly as to the functions of money, 
they both admit the necessity of bringing our paper up to par with 
the world’s measure of value, which is gold. If that is so desirable, 
and if, as I claim, it is extremely doubtful whether we could ever 
grow up to the existing amount of paper not redeemable on demand, 
why should we not attempt to get our paper to par a little sooner, if 
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we can do it without injury? I believe that the plan of my friend, 
(Mr. Ropes,) would bring that about without injury. The. fear of 
. insolvency is, to me, another bugbear. Our condition is not in the 
slightest degree like that of 1857 or 1861. Then, our goods were 
sold on long credit ; now, our trade is for cash or on short time, and 
the only danger of panics is from a break-down of credit, unduly 
extended, not for mercantile purposes, and in which the mercantile 
community is not concerned. ‘This measure is to redeem the Govern- 
ment from its position of practical insolvency, because it does not pay 
its demand notes. The recent decision of the Supreme Court, I agree 
with the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Oppykg,) is one of the most 
dangerous, and, asa matter of law, Ido not hesitate to say, one of 
the most disgraceful, that was ever made in any civilized country. 
(Applause.) To say that the promise of the United States to pay’ 
five dollars shall not be redeemed in true dollars, is utterly disgrace- 
ful. You cannot make, legislate as you will, anything else but one 
thing a dollar, and that decision which is not full of justice, full of 
right, and full of righteousness, is a disgrace to any court that gives 
it. It may be legal, but it is not lawful. 

Mr. Groom, of New York: Mr. President, — As I under- 
stand the position of the question now before us it is this: The pro- 
position of our friend from Philadelphia, (Mr. Buzsy,) the gentleman 
from Boston, (Mr. Arxinson,) has proposed to amend, and a further 
amendment has been submitted by the gentleman from St. Louis, 
(Mr. Mrrer.) Is it in order to offer a substitute for the whole ? 

The PRESIDENT: It is in order to offer a substitute for the 


whole. 

Mr. Groom: While I would not presume to offer any resolutions 
entirely of my own making up, as a substitute for the propositions 
submitted by gentlemen so many years my seniors, | am emboldened 
in view of what I have read in the published reports of previous 
conventions, to submit for the consideration of this honorable body 
certain resolutions which I have hastily prepared this morning. I 
was very much pleased at reading, in the proceedings of the Cincinnati 
Convention, the report of a Committee of which my friend from 
Milwaukie, (Mr. Hotron,) was Chairman, as follows: 


“ Resolved, That the national honor and good faith alike require that 
the Government should not avail itself of the right to pay off the 
five-twenty bonds, until by a general resumption of specie payment, 
the public debt as it matures can be paid in specie or its equivalent.” 
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And on the same page I read a suggestion, in the form of a 
resolution, submitted by yourself, Mr. President, in these words: 


“ Resolved, That on and after the first day of March, 1869, the 
legal-tender notes of the United States and the notes of the national 
banks, shall be receivable for duties on imports in the following sums 
and proportions: For the said month of March, five per cent., and 
for every month thereafter an increment of five per cent, until by 
such increments the whole amount of duties on imports may be thus 
payable.” 


Assisted thus by the various reports of this Board, I have prepared 
these resolutions, which I propose to offer as a substitute, and will , 
now read : 


Wuereas, The legal-tender notes constitute the most sacred obli- 
gations of the Government; and 

Wuereas, Said legal-tender notes remain a forced loan notwith-. 
standing the act of Congress passed by the House, March 12, and the 
Senate, March 15, 1869, (I may say in passing that this was the first 
act signed by President Grant,) wherein it was specifically declared 
that it is the duty of the Government to redeem the legal-tender 
notes at the earliest possible moment; and 

Wuereas, Up to the present time no specific plan has been 
adopted whereby such consummation is expected to be reached ; 
therefore 

Resolved, ‘That the national honor and good faith alike require that 
the Government should not avail itself of the right to pay off the 
five-twenty bonds until after proper provision for the redemption of 
outstanding legal-tender notes shall have been made. 

Resolved, That on and after the first day of July, 1872, the legal- 
tender notes of the United States shall be receivable for duties on 
imports in the following sums and proportions: For the said month 
of July, five per cent., and for every month thereafter an increment 
of five per cent. until by such increments the whole amount of duties 
on imports may be thus payable. 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade feel it a duty incum- 
bent upon them to ask Congress to direct the redemption of legal- 
tender notes, at the option of the holder, by issuing in their stead bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of three and sixty-five hundredths (3 65-100) 
per cent. per annum; said bonds being made payable on demand, 
principal and interest in the said legal-tender notes, thereby removing 
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(in part at least) the nacional disgrace which must follow a prolonged 
neglect to redeem said Jegal-tender notes. 


I think, Mr. President and gentlemen, that by the incorporation in 
an act of Congress, of the principles here laid down, all the difficul- 
ties which now surround us would be removed at an early day. I think 
it would solve the conundrum which we have been told is expressed 
by the President in his message in regard to the currency, when 
he says: 


“ Continued fluctuations in the value of gold as compared with the national 
currency have had a most damaging effect upon the increase and development of 
the country, in keeping up the prices of all articles necessary in every day life. 
It fosters a spirit of gambling, prejudicial alike to national morals and the national 
finances. If the question can be met as to how to get a fixed value to our currency 
(this, I take it, is the conundrum) that value constantly and uniformly approaching 
par with specie, a very desirable object will be gained.’’ 


Mr. President, I submit the resolutions I have read, as a substitute 
for the propositions now before the Board, and ask that they may be 
again read by the Secretary. 

Mr. WETHERILL, of Philadelphia : I liked exceedingly 
the presentation of this question by the gentleman from New York, 
but I, with several others on this side of the house, did not clearly 
understand him upon one point, and I wish he would do us the 
courtesy to answer this question. I understood him to say that if our 
circulating medium were reduced to twelve dollars per capita, that 
circulation would be estimated as equal to gold, both in the United 
States and foreign countries. I find that that would be four hundred 
and eighty millions of dollars of circulating medium in the United 
States, which he claims would be equal to gold in the United States, 
at least. If that be the case, what would be the result in case the 
balance of foreign trade were greatly against us? Suppose there 
should be very little of our products purchased on the other side of 
the water, and that trade should be largely against us, would there 
not be a very great difference between the value of these legal-tender 
notes, to the amount of four hundred and eighty millions, and the 
gold of the country ? What would pay our foreign debt? What 
would pay the interest on our maturing obligations? I should like 
to know his theory on that point. 

- Mr. Oppyxer, of New York : With permission of the Board 
I will answer the question with great pleasure. The consequence 
would be when we had been overtrading with other nations, and a 
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large balance was created against us, that it would largely increase 
the price of bullion, gold, and silver. The price of legal-tenders 
would be neither increased nor diminished ; the fluctuations would be 
realized in the bullion alone. 

The gentleman said that I remarked that this paper would be equal 
in value to gold. J remarked in conversation with him, incidentally, 
that I had no doubt that in due time, after this Republic had adopted 
the best, cheapest, and most permanent currency the world had ever 
known, its example would be followed by other great nations, and 
they would cheerfully take our paper, and it would have a world-wide 
value. ‘That, I think, would be the result, but it would be a matter 
of entire indifference to us whether it was so or not. 

Mr. Wetsu, of Philadelphia: I propose to say but a very 
few words upon this subject. Finance, as a science, I am not disposed 
to touch upon; I wish merely to look at this subject in its practical 
aspects, and in the simplest possible form. I cannot, for my own 
part, agree to the proposition that we should remain as we are until 
the commerce of the country and the currency of the country meet 
each other. Nor am I willing to receive a proposition such as the 
gentleman from Boston, (Mr. Ropes,) presents, which is exper- 
imental, and the consequences of which he cannot himself foretell, 
namely, the issue of a new obligation for an old one, payable in coin 
at a fixed period, which seems to me to carry with it the idea that a 
difference is to be made between it and the circulating medium of the 
country ; consequently, that the one is better than the other, and one 
must be hoarded, while the other circulates. I do not like, at this 
juncture, to make any new experiment. There is one thing which 
every man must, it seems to me, acknowledge; and that is, that when 
a debt exists, and the means for its discharge are in possession, it 
should be paid. We have resolved here to-day that this country is 
capable of saving fifty millions of dollars annually, without injury to 
the interests of the people. Now, how shall we appropriate that, fifty 
millions of dollars? Why not take that money and apply it to the 
_ extinguishment of the legal-tenders? (Applause.) ‘That is the 
simple way in which I prefer to look at this question of finance. I 
do not want to submit difficult problems to the people. Every man 
in this country knows that when he has a surplus on hand, he has the 
power of extinguishing so much of his debt, and I think when that 
simple proposition is presented to the people of this country they will 
be prepared to adopt it. Why, then, should we complicate this 
question? Why not take our monthly surplus of four millions of 
dollars and apply it to the liquidation of the existing debt? What 
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would be the effect of that? With the operation, on the one side, of 
the increase of population and commerce, we have, as the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. OppyKeE,) has shown, an increased power of 
circulation, equal to thirty-five millions; with the diminished volume 
of circulation out of our savings, we have fifty millions. Fifty and 
thirty-five millions make eighty-five millions. Twice eighty-five 
millions is one hundred and seventy millions; so that, in two 
years, we find the currency in its volume meeting the requirements 
of the country. 

It seems to me that this is a simple process, which we may pursue 
without alarm and without inconvenience, by which we shall approach 
the measure of value between gold and paper. What the people of 
this country want is to avoid excitement, to avoid alarm, to avoid 
panic. 

Let us, therefore, endeavor to bring about resumption by a simple, 
direct process, about which there is no doubt or question, and I think 
we shall accomplish the desired end in the best possible way. 

I shall say nothing more, because it appears to me that the multi- 
plication of words in such a matter as this tends rather to increase 
the difficulties. Pay our debt with the means that we save, and we 
shall then do that which is right in itself, and will be, 1 think, 
agreeable to the people. 

I propose to offer, at the proper time, this substitute : 


Resolved, That Congress be memorialized to instruct the Secretary 
of the Treasury to withdraw from circulation, and cancel as it is 
withdrawn, the sum of four millions of legal-tenders a month, the 
probable excess of the income of the Government of the United 
States beyond the expenses thereof. 


Mr. Szeaty, of Newark : This question of finance has been 
discussed, if I am not mistaken, at every session of this Board. The 
reported proceedings of the Board at each session I have read with 
extreme interest, on all subjects which have received its attention. 
No subject has it discussed with more ability, to no subject has it 
given more time, than this of finance, or specie payments; but it has 
all resulted in one simple proposition, and were it in order now, I 
should offer the followiny resolution, reaffirming our action at Rich- 
mond in 1869, and substantially reaffirming our action at Buffalo last 
year: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board, the best interests of 
the country imperatively demand the restoration of the specie 
standard of value at the earliest practicable period. 
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That, I believe, is substantially all that this Board can do. We 
may talk about “plans;” we have a great reputation, as the Yankee 
nation, for inventions ; and we have had some little indication here 
this morning of that inventive ability ; but I think the invention will 
prove to be something like Connecticut nutmegs, of very little value. 
I do not believe that this city, at least, with “ Old Bullion ” standing 
in one of its parks, is the place for this new invention of paper money, 
without any gold or silver basis, which is to circulate among all the 
nations of the world as the standard of value. 

Now, sir, we may be fast; our ideas may outstrip the times in 
which we live; but I hardly think we have become wise enough to 
bring forward such an astounding invention as this, of paper money 
without a gold basis underlying it. ‘The thing is absurd in the very 
nature of things. You might as well attempt to invent some means 
of getting hold of a comet and mounting it and plying it between the 
different orbs of the solar system, as to attempt such a strange and 
astounding anomaly as the establishment of a currency resting merely 
on the credit of the Government. While I listened with pleasure to 
my friend from New York, (Mr. Orpyxkr,) and endorse his views 
with regard to the present condition of our commerce, I emphatically 
dissent from his proposition in reference to paper money, resting on 
nothing, hanging in mid-air. It would be like cobwebs floating in 
sunbeams. It would be insubstantial, and prove an utter failure. We 
must adhere to the old doctrine — a currency resting upon a sound 
specie basis. (Applause.) 

To reiterate what I said last year, gold obeys irreversible laws. 
We in this country, other things being equal, shall have our share 
and no more. Now, then, we can float only a corresponding amount 
of paper money. We have in existence almost twice as much as a 
due proportion of paper money, with reference to the amount of gold 
in the commercial world; and in discussing this great question of 
finance, we should remember international laws, that we are only one 
part of the great commercial world, and that the laws which govern 
on this question of finance in Great Britain, in France, or in Ger- 
many, apply here. We must consider this great question on broader 
grounds than merely national ones. Having only a certain amount 
of gold, and, if we should produce it, being utterly unable to retain 
it, because of these irreversible laws, it is absurd to talk of specie 
payments until the volume of our currency, as compared with our 
population and the requirements of our commerce, is reduced at least 
to the proportion alluded to by my friend from New York, (Mr. 
OppykeE.) ‘Then what shall we do, as a body of practical business 
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men? Shall we circulate mere theories with reference to finance ? 
Shall we propose new-fangled ideas? Shall we speculate? Shall we 
spend our time in giving our views as to what is money and what is 
not money ? Hf 

I have heard some very absurd views put forth with reference to 
what constitutes money. I believe the true idea of money is a 
measure of value; and you can no more measure values with a thing 
that has no value in it, than you can measure a stick of timber with- 
out a measure that has length in it; and while paper money may not 
~ have value, considered by itself, yet if it rests in due proportion, say 
four dollars of paper to two of gold, just in proportion as it is 
convertible, it will be of the intrinsic value of gold itself; and when 
the idea begins to obtain among the people that the proportion has 
been’ destroyed, that through the exigencies of our foreign trade, 
some of our gold has been going abroad, and we are trenching upon 
our due proportion of reserved gold, then this great regulating 
operation comes in, and you cannot help it. We cannot have a 
system that will secure to us uninterrupted prosperity, gliding on 
forever with sails filled with the winds of prosperity, any more than 
we can with regard to our physical constitution. If we violate the 
laws of health, we suffer certain consequences that warn us to mend 
our ways; and just so it is with reference to this great question of 
specie. With a circulation of currency resting on gold, the law of 
correction comes in, and when, in the exigencies of our trade, our 
due proportion is lessened by some of it going abroad, it dictates 
wisdom in our measures, and we begin to regulate our affairs; or, if 
we are unwise enough to go on blindly and heedlessly, pay-day comes 
at last, and we must suffer, and learn by our sufferings. We cannot 
escape these laws. You may talk of paper money resting on nothing 
better than a provision of the Constitution, and of the nation gliding 
on successfully under such a system, our sails filled with the breezes 
of prosperity, but it will be an utter failure. You cannot get outside 
of those laws which are laid down, not only with regard to our 
physical constitution, but with reference to every thing in the world 
in which we live. 

Now, let us be practical. We have no new-fangled schemes to 
propose. ‘he thing is working right now. I was rather disposed, 
last year, to favor the proposition of my friend from Cincinnati, (Mr. 
Taytor,) looking to the speedy resumption of specie payments. I 
regarded it like a bitter dose of medicine, and thought the best and 
wisest thing would be to down with it at once, and secure relief. But 
upon further consideration, I believe there is no necessity for that. 
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There has been improvement in the art of medicine, like every thing 
else, and we are not obliged to take such bitter doses as we used to 
take years ago. We have the homceopathic system, and take our 
medicines in smaller doses. I think my friend from New York, (Mr. 
OpDYKE,) proposes the homeopathic instead of the old allopathic 
system, and I to-day go in for the homceopathic system on this ques- 
tion. Let us take the medicine in sweeter, or, at any rate, less bitter 
potions. 

I think, sir, we shall reach the grand goal for which we are striving. 
“ Let well enough alone.” ‘That is good, wholesome doctrine. " This 
nation is prospering to-day as it never has before. I read in Knight's 
Commercial Journal, last year,a very able article, in which the 
writer defended our nation from the charge that the rich are growing 
richer and the poor poorer, and went on to say that men complain 
that there are no profits in business. ‘This able writer shows con- 
clusively that this nation is rolling up wealth, at least, as rapidly as 
it has in the past. How does it appear that we are not making 
money? Because there is this constant contraction to which my 
friend from New York, (Mr. Oppyxs,) has alluded, of thirty-five 
millions a year. Some may not understand that. Suppose a man 
has a row of brick buildings worth a hundred thousand dollars. That 
may be worth, three years hence, in nominal dollars, only seventy-five 
thousand. But if that seventy-five thousand dollars shall have pre- 
cisely the same purchasing power that a hundred thousand dollars has 
to-day, will that man be one iota poorer than he is to-day? Surely 
not. This is going on all over the country, and if our commercial 
classes are keeping intact their capital, not trenching upon that, with 
this gradual contraction, they are at least making money at the rate 
of ten per cent. per annum, because the purchasing power of the 
capital that they keep intact, is increasing at about that rate; there- 
fore, they are getting richer. But if they trench on the capital, then 
it becomes another question. ; 

I think all these substitutes had better be voted down, and that we 
better had go back to just what this Board has done in the past ; that is, 
simply saying, in substance, that Congress should do nothing, but 
leave the cure of the existing evils to the gradual operation of the 
agencies now at work. 

Mr. WeTHERILL, of Philadelphia: I do not intend to 
occupy the time but a few moments, but I want to place the Phila- 
delphia delegation in the right position. ‘They are satisfied that we 
have contented ourselves with the declaration of a general principle 
long enough, and that the time has now come when we should utilize 
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that general principle by submitting such a plan as will, in our 
opinion, secure in the best way, the desired result. 

It seems to me, sir, as I look at this subject, that it divides itself 
clearly into two parts: first, contraction of the currency, on the one 
side ; second, absorption of the currency, on the other. Why all this talk 
about plans, each one different, until we know whether this Board is 
willing to adopt contraction as a principle? I say, we had better 
decide upon that first. If the majority favor absorption, (Mr. 
Oppykr’s plan,) as against contraction, all the plans, so ingeniously 
devised upon this floor, must go for naught. Therefore, my idea 
would be this: to ascertain the views of this Board upon the prin- 
ciple: ° Do we favor contraction, or do we favor Mr. OppyKr’s idea 
of absorption? If we go for absorption, all the plans in regard to 
contraction, as I have said, are of no use. 

I hope, I make myself clear. I think that is practical common sense. 
That is just exactly the view which business men should take of it. For 
that reason, I offer the following resolutions, merely to test the ques- 
tion: do we favor the principle of contraction, or do we oppose it ? 

The PRESIDENT: The gentleman can read them for the 


information of the Board. 


Mr. WETHERILL: Resolved, That the resumption of specie 
payments by a contraction of the currency is by this Board deemed 
inexpedient. 

Resolved, That, in ouropinion, the best method of securing resump- 
tion, without destroying all the commercial interests of the country, 
is this: A careful, honest and prudent use of the surplus funds of the 
Treasury, in order to keep at as nearly a fixed value as possible, the 
legal-tender notes, until the present excessive currency shall be 
absorbed by the increase of the trade and commerce of the country. 


We have now the two principles before us, and let us settle which 
we favor. 

Mr. Hoxton, of Milwaukie: I will suggest to the gentle- 
aan that he change the word “ inexpedient,” in the first resolution, to 
““ expedient.” 

Mr. Wrysor, of Philadelphia: The gentleman, (Mr. WreTH- 
'ERILL,) says, he wants to put the Philadelphia delegation right on 
‘this floor. 

Mr. WETHERILL: I want to put Philadelphia right on the 
‘floor, beeause our Philadelphia Board said we must prepare a plan. 
"The wresdlutions I have offered are my own. 
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Mr. STRANAHAN : I only wish to say one word. I remember 
quite well the discussions we have had on this question at all the 
meetings of the National Board of Trade; and I remember that, 
after the introduction of plans and the discussion of theories, we have 
always come down, substantially, to this one practical question: Are 
we prepared, and is the country prepared, for a greater contraction of 
the currency than that produced by the natural increase of popula- 
tion and the business of the country ?— and that, as the gentleman 
from Philadelphia, (Mr. WeTHERILL,) has substantially said, is the 
question before us, for we are not very different, after all, from govern- 
mental officials, who are almost never doing exactly what they would, 
but the very best they can under the circumstances that surround 
them. 

Now, we have made a good deal of progress since we commenced 
the discussion of this question, four or five years ago. The question 
has certainly half settled itself by the lapse of time, and two or three 
years more, at most, will settle it for us in a practical way, and 
probably in the only way in which it can be settled ; and I would just as 
soon at this moment, cease the discussion of this question, believing 
that it is taking good care of itself, (applause,) and have an end to the 
whole thing. Ido not want to be precipitate, I do not want to cut 
off discussion, but I should gladly vote for a motion from some sober 
gentleman that this whole matter be laid upon the table. 

Mr. Taynor, of Cincinnati: I am so anxious to see the 
restoration of the specie standard of value, that I believe I am pre- 
pared to vote for every one of the plans which have been submitted 
on this floor. (Laughter.) If I cannot get one I will take another. 
I prefer the plan submitted by the gentleman from Philadelphia, 
(Mr. WELsH,) as it is almost identical with the one which I presented 
at Buffalo last year. I would prefer, however, before the vote is 
taken on his resolution— 

The PRESIDENT: It is not at present before the body. 

Mr. Taytor: I should like to have the resolution modified by 
striking out the specified sum each month, simply stating that we 
believe the object can be best accomplished by a steady, moderate 
contraction of the greenback currency. I should prefer to get to gold 
in that way. We inflated the currency by issuing too many promises 
to pay, and we can restore the specie standard by taking up these 
promises and destroying them. I think we can take in four or five 
millions a month without injury to the commerce of the country, but 
with positive benefit to it. Ithink the moment we begin to contracts 
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that very moment we shall see less speculation in stock, and more 
money for legitimate commercial operations. It is our inflated cur- 
rency which is causing these abominable stock speculations, which 
interfere with the legitimate trade of the country. I think it is most 
important that we should present a plan, because we have had the 
most remarkable financial proposition that I ever heard of in my life, 
since the French assignats, presented on this floor from the city of 
Philadelphia ; and it is notorious that there is an influence at work 
all the while endeavoring to bring Congress to pass a free banking 
law, and the moment that a free banking law is passed, without a 
specie standard, you will multiply the currency of this country three 
or four times. I will give everybody the fullest liberty in banking, 
when we come to the specie standard, and can apply the crucial test 
of the redemption of the notes with gold. (Applause.) 

I am opposed (although I should vote for that, if I could not 
do better) to the proposition of the gentleman from St. Louis, (Mr. 
MEIER,) because of its uncertainty. I claim that the business men 
of this country have aright to know exactly what the Government is 
going to do with the currency, so that every man may trim his sails 
for the wind or for the gale, as it may be. It is exceedingly uncer- 
tain what amount would be taken in in custom duties, what would come 
in one month and what would come in another month. We want to 
know definitely and positively what the contraction is to be. ; 

I must take issue now with some of my friends who think as I do 
on this currency question, in regard to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the legal tender question. It may 
have been brought about in an improper manner, but I believe the 
decision was eminently just and proper. (Applause.) I have argued 
this matter before with my Boston and other friends. JI think that 
the necessity of the country called for the issue of the greenback 
currency ; it called, also, for a good many measures which were 
technically unconstitutional, but public necessity overrode all, and it 
should be recognized by the courts. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Boston: Will my friend allow me a 
word, as I referred to that subject? I do not deny the possible 
necessity for collecting a forced loan; all I criticize is the substantial 
declaration of the court, after the necessity has gone by, that the 
promise of a dollar was a dollar. 

Mr. TayLor: I think the fault lies, not in the court, but in 
the Government, which should have commenced on the very day of 
the surrender of Ler, to contract this currency, and make these 
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promises to pay gold. The fault is there and with us, that we did not 
insist upon these promises to pay being redeemed. I claim that, 
while it was unfair, possibly, to compel a foreigner, not interested 
with us in any way in our national struggle, to receive greenbacks in 
place of gold, as for ourselves, all being parties to this fight, and all 
more or less responsible for it, we should each bear our share of the 
burdens, and if the rich man who had half a million paid to him 
found that he only received three hundred and fifty thousand in gold 
for it, let him not forget the widows whose husbands and sons fell 
upon the battle field struggling for the preservation of the Union. I 
could point to one in my own neighborhood who lost her husband and 
six sons in the war. It was not the rich man alone who suffered. He 
may have suffered in purse, but the ranks were mainly-filled by the 
poor, and they bore their full measure of the suffering. (Applause.) 

I do not agree with the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Oppykg,) in his statement that the Supreme Court does not reverse 
its decisions. I know how courts are formed, and our courts generally 
follow the public sentiment. They always find a law to meet the 
exigency of the case, and if Congress should attempt to issue more 
promises to pay, ‘and make them legal-tender, I think the very iden- 
tical judges who decided that the present legal tenders are constitu- 
tional would decide that the new ones were not. They would find a 
law to meet the Case. 

I am opposed to the proposition presented by the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Oppyxe,) although I believe I shall vote for it, 
because it would increase the interest bearing debt of the country, 
and because, practically, it does not secure any permanent contraction ; 
the man who has got a few bonds at a time when he could not loan 
his money, might go to the treasury and get currency again when he 
has an opportunity to loan his money. We cannot know whether we 
are contracting or not, or to what amount, if at all. That is the 
objection to all these plans. We do not know what amount is going 
to be so funded. Therefore I propose a clear, fair, solid proposition 
to contract. [ am quite ready to vote for the proposition of the 
gentleman from Boston, (Mr. Ropzs.) It is definite; we know what 
it means. It is five millions a month of coin notes, payable in two 
years. Being legal-tender on their face, they should be put up at 
auction every month. The objection to a two-fold currency has no 
weight. ‘They would be bought up by the banks and held as reserves. 
They would not increase the circulation of the country one dollar in 
the year, but they would have an indirect influence after that period. 
They would do this much: they would assure the American 
people, and they would assure the world that the United States 
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Government was determined to redeem some time, and probably. 
within two years, those promises which they had failed to redeem 
heretofore; that it would redeem its currency, that it intended to 
come to the coin standard. It would have that advantage. 

The West and the South are more interested in this specie 
question than our friends of the East are. No matter what may he 
the price of gold, the latter can import their goods, and charge us the 
price for them; but the value of our productions is governed entirely 
by their price abroad, and we produce that which is exported. It is, 
therefore, a matter of the greatest consequence to our farmers, who 
compete with the farmers on the shores of the Black Sea, that they 
should have gold instead of a depreciated currency for what they 
produce. It is of the greatest consequence to the cotton planter, who 
competes with the cotton planter in India, that he also should have 
gold and not a depreciated currency for what he produces. J urther- 
more, as we all admit, and as the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
OPDYKE,) mentioned in his remarks on Saturday, if we were at the 
gold standard, values would be very largely reduced. I was very 
much pleased to find him, in his able speech, stating that while there 
was only ten per cent. difference, nominally, between gold and green- 
backs, there was in the purchasing values a difference of nearly fifty 
per cent. I believe that to be the case. 

I do not care to detain the house, for I believe the points have all 
been pretty well gone over, and we have discussed this question so 
often, that I think we all understand it. But I hope we shall not 
stultify ourselves by passing that ridiculous abstraction, “ that a return 
to the specie standard at the earliest practical moment is a matter of 
great importance.” (Applause.) Ihave had members of Congress 
to whom I have talked, say, “ Have you any plan? Submit your 
plan.” It is not for this National Board of Trade to complain that 
Congress has adopted no plan, when we the business men of the 
country, have never been able to agree upon one. We have all 
the while contented ourselves with presenting to them that bald 
resolution, that they ought to get to gold somehow. Let us point out 
a plan if we can. If there is no plan, if we must wait and grow up, 
as the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Orppykxe,) says, let us grow 
up. But there isa plan. There is the plan of the gentleman from 
Boston, (Mr. Roprs,) and the plan of the gentleman from Philadel- 
phia, (Mr. Wetsu.) I shall vote for them if I have an opportunity. 

Mr. CanpueErR, of Boston: Gentlemen who have béen 
present at the previous meetings of this Board have had the advantage 
of a great many: discussions which perhaps have thrown light on 
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this subject. I have not been thus fortunate. I shall not attempt to 
go through the propositions in detail. Icould vote for the proposition 
of the gentleman from Philadelphia, (Mr. WexLsu,) or that of the 
gentleman from Boston, (Mr. Ropss,) or that of the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Orpyxe.) The gentleman from Newark, (Mr. 
SEALY,) stated the principles upon which we should act much more 
clearly and ably than I could, and, so far as his speech goes, I am glad 
to endorse it, but it seemed to me that he halted, when the application 
of those principles in a bold manner could have been brought about. 

I recognize, without entering into a discussion of the propositions, 
that the gentleman from Philadelphia, (Mr. WrETHERILL,) was 
entirely correct in endeavoring to bring this Board to a vote upon the 
question of contraction. It may be that we cannot present a plan as 
to how we shall contract ; but it seems to me of great consequence that 
the National Board of Trade should send to Washington its opinion as 
to whether contraction is expedient or not. The passage of thé reso- 
lutions suggested by the gentleman from Brooklyn, (Mr. StraNAHAN,) 
would be, in my judgment, a very pleasant victory for the opponents of 
contraction. It is very agreeable to compromise, but I had rather 
meet this question fairly, and if the majority of this Board are opposed 
to contraction, [am prepared to send that to Washington and let it 
do its work. If we are in favor of contraction, I, for one, desire to 
have that stated. I would not, under any circumstances, sail under 
false colors, or attempt to face both ways on any question. If the 
citizens of the United States, or the National Board of Trade are 
opposed to contraction, let us face that question. If they are in favor 
of contraction, let us demand of the Government that they shall 
devise some plan for contraction. J am prepared to vote for either of 
the propositions, but if we cannot get a square vote on them, let us 
have a vote upon contraction or non-contraction. (Applause.) 

I shall offer, at the proper time, the following resolution : — 


ftesolved, That in the opinion of this Board, specie payments 
cannot be reached within any reasonable period, except through a 
contraction of the currency. 


. 

Mr. Winsor, of Philadelphia: I agree with my friend from 
Cincinnati, (Mr. Taytor,) that we had better adopt some plan here, 
even if we do not succeed in getting the best one. ‘This Board, at 
every one of its annual sessions, has debated this currency question 
at considerable length, and has always come to the same conclusion, 
that this currency is wrong and that it ought to be reformed. We 
come here, sir, chosen by the practical men of this country, to repre- 
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sent them and act for them in public matters, and if such a Board as 
this, after discussing this matter five years in succession, should at last 
resolve only to this effect, that we ought to do something at the ear- 
liest practicable moment, it seems to me, it would show that this is a 
very impracticable body.. (Applause.) I must say, for myself, that 
I shall be ashamed of mi position as a member of this Board, if we 
do that thing over again. I should, therefore, rather vote for a plan 
that does not meet my entire approbation, than say that we are incap- 
able of doing anything about this matter; for, as has been well said 
to-day, Ido not see how members of Congress can be expected to 
know what to do in business matters, when we do not know ourselves 
what to do. 

But I do not mean to occupy any considerable time in argument 
here. It seems to me, that argument is rather out of place, and that 
the only thing is exhortation. If my neighbor bas fallen into evil 
ways, ind has the grace to acknowledge that his ways are wrong, and 
that he ought to reform, I can have no argument with that man about 
the matter, all I can do is to exhort him to do right; and if he 
resolve, over and over again, that he will do right “at the earliest 
practicable moment,” I say to him, “If the practicable moment for 
you to reform is not now, that practicable moment will never come.” 
(Applause.) 

Now, sir, I want to say plainly, that I think this Board, by its 
action, has thus far fairly represented the , business. men of this 
country. But we are here, I think, as something more than, the 
representatives of the business men of the country. I understand 
this Board to have been instituted as the counsellor and guide of the 
business men of this country, — to tell’ them what they ought to do, 
how they ought to do it, and when they ought to do it; and if this 
Board shall fail to perform that function, then the other one, of merely 
representing the business men of: the country, will come to little or 
nothing. 

I said just now, that I did not mean to say much here by way of 
argument; that if any thing was said, it should be by way of exhor- 
tation. After men have agreed, over and over again, that a thing is 
wrong, then, I think, they should be exhorted to do the right thing — 
to correct the wrong. Now, I exhort the gentlemen here present, 
by their love of country, to do something to relieve it of the curse of 
this irredeemable currency. I exhort the honest men present to say, 
that they are unwilling that falsehood should pass current everywhere, 
and that they will crush this: abomination. (Applause.) JI exhort 
you, by the respect that you owe to yourselves, to act now, while 
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there is time to act, for I am sure that, if we wait for the country to 
grow up under this currency, the country will go to ruin. That is 
my belief in this matter. 

1 Let us vote for some one of these plans. I myself like the simplest 
plan the best. That isa plan that everybody will understand ; it is 
brief and simple, and I think if we go into.any complicated plan, it 
will be a failure. I prefer, therefore, the proposition of my friend 
from Philadelphia, (Mr. Wetsu;) but, as I said before, I shall vote 
for any plan that is not a bad one, and I think we owe it to ourselves 
to vote for some one. 


. 


Mr. Fox, of St. Louis: Coming to your deliberations quite 
late in the session, I feel some hesitation in speaking upon so impor- 
tant a question as this, but I think we ought to take action here as a 
National Board of Trade, and give an expression of opinion that 
shall mould the opinion of the country, and at last become the law of 
the land. That is the province and the duty of this assembly, and I 
should deem it a misfortune if we adjourned without giving expression 
to our views in regard to the finances. ‘The President has told us in 
his message that the credit of this country, to-day, stands higher in the 
money centres than that of any other civilized country on the face of 
the earth. He must refer, in this remark, to our bonded debt. Our 
bonded debt has been taken care of punctually, so far as the payment 
of the interest is concerned ; and the retirement of a portion of it from 
year to year has demonstrated the ability of the Government to pay the 
debt, and also to protect its financial honor and credit. There is only one 
species of indebtedness remaining for us to adjust. It has been circu- 
lating from man to man throughout the Republic; a demand note, 
without payment on demand. It is simply that one evil that we pro- 
pose to cure, and then we shall bring the circulatihg medium of this 
country to a level with the circulating medium of the world. (Ap- 
plause.) It seems a very simple thing to do it. To say that we have 
not the ability to cope with it, is saying that we are bankrupt, and 
that I do not believe. (Applause.) I believe, however, that in 
dealing with this question, you have got to look at it practically, and 
see whether you can carry the best measure through. If you cannot 
carry the best measure, for reasons known to all, then let us take the 
second best. I freely admit, that if you undertake to carry a measure 
through Congress that does not have the support of the National 
Banks of the country, their influence will defeat it. If I were to 
propose a plan here, it would be something like the one which our 
worthy President has proposed, not only taking advantage of the 
absorption of the currency by the increase of population, and the 
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demands of commerce, but I would also contract the currency one, 
two or three millions a month, and cancel it. But you could not get 
such a plan through Congress. This pill of contraction, Mr. Presi- 
dent, must be sugar coated, and my friend from Boston, (Mr. Ropes,) 
has made the preparation. That is the fact about it. I am for that, 
because I believe it is the only measure which you can carry through 
Congress, and for that reason I shall support it by my vote. Ido not 
apprehend any such calamity as has been predicted by some, because 
we increase the purchasing power of our currency, to the level of the 
purchasing power of the cirqulating medium of the world. I believe 
it will benefit every department of business. I believe our mercan- 
tile interest will flourish the better for it; and I believe that is the 
reason why our merchants have found, for the last two or three years, 
that their balance sheets have shown a smaller and smaller per centage 
of profit. They will never get upon a sound basis until you bring our 
currency upon a level with the circulating medium of the world. 
Therefore we will avail ourselves of both plans—the plan of absorption, 
as represented by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Oppyker,) and 
the plan of contraction, as represented by the gentleman from Boston, 
(Mr. Ropes,) 
to the discharge of an honest debt, which it owes to its citizens. 
Gentlemen, I trust that this debate will not close without an 
expression of the views of our President on this subject. It has 





and thus work the country up to the level required, 


been my pleasure to hear him on other occasions, and he is so 


generally sound upon all questions which relate to the interests of the - 


country, that I, for one, hope he will favor us with his views. 

Mr. Roprs, of Boston: This is, quite probably, the last time 
I shall have the pleasure of addressing the Board upon this subject, 
and I hope it will indulge me in summing up, what has occurred to 
me in listening to this debate. 

My friend from New York, (Mr. Oppyker,) has spoken so admir- 
ably, his statistics are, in the main, so sound and accurate, that I only 
wish he drew the same inferences from them that I do. I am 
compelled to dissent from his conclusions, but I consider his speech 
one of the most instructive that has been made to-day. I must, how- 
ever, call attention to the fact, that we must adopt one rule or the 
other: either we must bring our currency down to his measure of 
twelve dollars per capita, which I am quite willing to accept, or we 
must graduate our currency, as he also suggests, by the amount of 
our business ; but we must not take the too methods together. We 
have a population of forty millions, and on the basis of twelve dollars 
per capita, we want four hundred and eighty millions of dollars. 
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According to the gentleman’s own showing, we have, at least, six 
hundred millions. Admit that our commerce is increasing five per 
cent. per annum, if population is not increasing five per cent., that 
mode of estimate is incorrect. It is, I submit, illogical, and I cannot 
accept it as an argument. If we are to have, in ten years, a popula- 
tion above fifty millions, we shall then require, assuming twelve dollars 
per capita as the basis, a little over six hundred millions; and if we 
add thirty-five millions per annum, for the increase of business, we 
shall want three hundred and fifty millions in addition, which will be 
nine hundred and fifty millions. It is evident we cannot go on upon 
such a basis of calculation. 

Then the gentleman, (Mr. Oppyke,) has told us, that two kinds of 
currency will not exist side by side. That is perfectly true, but it is 
an indispensable condition of passing from a bad currency to a good 
one, to adopt some such plan of transition, and if we adopt a medium 
which differs so little in its exchangeable value from the existing 
medium, while it gradually ascends to a par with gold, it seems to me 
that we have done every thing possible under the circumstances. 
Suppose, now, that five millions of notes are issued to-day, payable 
in two years. The premium on gold is ten percent. They are 
therefore, about on a par with the legal-tenders which would be paid 
out to-day, for two years interest, at five per cent., is ten per cent. 
At the end of the year, they will be so much nearer redemption, and 
if the premium on gold has fallen five per cent., there will still be the 
same equilibrium, and our new notes will not be one whit more valu- 
able than the old ones, for the old ones will have advanced in value 
five per cent. f 

With regard to the remarks of my friend from St. Louis, (Mr. 
MetreR,) I have only to say, that some of the features of his plan 
struck me very favorably, but it leaves out entirely the cancelling of 
the greenbacks, and I maintain that it is utterly impossible to keep 
gold at par with the present volume of greenbacks uncontracted. I 
set that aside, therefore, as impracticable. Again, he speaks, as 
others have done, of the desirableness of paying a portion of our 
duties on imports in legal-tenders instead of gold. ‘The amount that 
would be saved in that way I think would be very small; it would 
be an irregular method, inasmuch as the amount of duties varies from 
month to month, and I think the benefit of it would be monopolized 
to a great extent by importers, who are shrewd, cunning people, I 
am sorry to say, and would be very likely so to time their purchases of 
gold as to get the full benefit of any advantage in the payment of 
duties. I think that so long as the United States owes one hundred 
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and twenty millions per annum interest on its debt, and so long as it 
has an unpaid debt of four hundred millions of legal-tenders and 
fractional currency, it would not be wise for it to cut loose from its 
only direct method of putting gold into the Treasury. J think we 
should all feel that it would be a disgraceful process if the Govern- 
ment were compelled to go into the market and buy gold at a pre- 
mium to pay the interest on itsbonds. I should be mortified, and I 
think every one of us would be, if the United States were reduced to 
that position. 

With regard to the proposition of the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Groom,) I believe it is a practicable one, and it would 
effect the requisite contraction, but I agree with the gentleman from 
Cincinnati, (Mr. Taytor,) that there would be great uncertainty 
as to the amount of contraction every month, and I hold that we are 
now so near the point of specie, that it is important that our contrac- 
tion should be made with the utmost regularity. The banks of the 
country are our weak point. What bank could stand the resumption 
of specie payments, even if every legal-tender in its vaults were 
redeemed with gold? Not one. How careful, then, should we be to 
guard this weak point. A single mistake might cause a panic, and stop 
the whole thing. Therefore, we must approach with the greatest 
care this important point of par with specie. And then it does not 
follow that specie payment would be the result, because, the moment 
it became the duty of the banks to pay it, every one might demand 
it, and would there be enough to meet this demand? We can only 
determine by experiment. ‘That is my reply to those who say my 
plan is an experiment. When we have reached a dizzy height and 
want to get down, we must descend cautiously and slowly. 

The proposition of my friend from Philadelphia, (Mr. WELsg,) 
meets my approval most heartily. In fact, I am ready, as the gentle- 
man from Cincinnati, (Mr. TayLor,) said he was, to vote for every 
one of the propositions, except the one of my friend from St. Louis, 
and to that I object, for the reason that it will bring about a too sudden 
contraction, and I believe there is great danger that some unfortunate 
accident would produce a temporary excitement and panic, which 
would cause just such an outcry as took place three or four years 
ago, and stop the whole business. J am most anxious to avoid that. 
Every step we take should be upwards, with “ Vudla vestigia retror- 
sum ”—no step backwards. 

Now, the gentleman from Philadelphia, (Mr. Werxsu,) has told 
us that he does not want any new experiments in regard to the currency. 
Ts the extension of notes a new experiment? It is the commonest 
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thing in the world in large transactions. That is just what we ask 
the United States to do. 

Mr. WELSH, of Philadelphia: Will the gentleman allow me 
to make an observation there? It would be something entirely new 
for a debtor to propose an extension of one, two, three or five years,. 
when he had the means in his hands to meet. his indebtedness with- 
out an extension. | 

Mr. Ropes: I entirely agree with that statement. In this case, 
the Government has not the means to meet all its obligations, and it 
has no right to give one dollar the preference over any other dollar. 

A single word about contraction. I presume I need not say I am 
for contraction. It has been my doctrine ever since I came to this 
Board. But contraction is an edged tool, and I want it to be very 
carefully handled. Contraction must be so managed, that neither the 
merchants nor the banks of any part of the country shall have, 
I will not say, any good reason, for that they will not have, perhaps, 
but any pretence for crying “ Wolf,” or for saying, as a member from 
an Eastern State had the audacity to say in Congress, that the con- 
traction of four millions a month was on the point of destroying the 
whole business of the country. The most audacious falsehood, I 
venture to say, or one of the most, that was ever uttered in Congress, 
and I am ashamed to say, sir, that it was by a man from New 
England. 

Now, I wish to say, in one final word, that this thing must be done 
with preparation. I assume that all the merchants around me are 
prepared. I am prepared and my friends are prepared, provided 
the banks will pay our checks; but supposing the banks will not? 
Here are some two thousand banks, and every one of them is in such 
a position that they can exercise a controlling influence on the 
market, and perhaps even prevent the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. What I wish is, that they shall have an inducement 
which will make them most desirous to pursue that conservative 
course which alone will make it possible and easy for them to resume 
specie payments. Now, if, as I assume, when these new notes are 
issued, they shall quietly go into the bank vaults and stay there, as 
the compound interest notes did, they will remain there as a reserve, 
as the banks will have no desire to pay them out, and they will 
quietly pursue a conservative course. Every bank will keep all the 
new notes it can get, and in addition, a sufficient surplus of old notes 
over the regular limit, to make them quite sure of never having to 
pay out the new ones. In other words, the bank reserves will be 
increased from ten to twenty-five per cent. That would be one of 
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the very best methods of preparation for resumption that I can con- 
ceive, for it is just there that I feel the danger to exist. These banks 
all over the country have immense power, with their enormously 
extended circulation. Some of them are conservative, and they will 

stand by the conservative men of the country in every effort to get 
back to a specie standard, but too many of them will need to be 
helped, or warned, or threatened; but at all events, it is essential to 
induce them to pursue a conservative course. (Applause.) 

_[Mr. Ropess’s time having expired, it was, by vote, 
extended. | 

This, I frankly admit, is my main object in pressing the plan I 
have suggested, because I think it would strengthen our weakest 
point. 

Mr. WETHERILL, of Philadelphia: Under your proposed 
plan, what would be the accumulation of specie in two years? Would 
not the Government have a hundred and twenty millions more in 
their vaults ? 

Mr. Ropes: I should be inclined to allow the specie going into 
the Government vaults to stay there. There is a great quantity in 
- the world. The bank of France had two hundred millions the other 
day, and the bank of England has almost as much. It is coming in 
every day from California. The United States have issued at this 
time more than thirty millions of gold certificates, every one payable 
on demand. But I would cheerfully concede to the gentleman from 
Philadelphia that any detail of that kind could be modified, so that 
the accumulation of gold in the Treasury should not be injurious to 
the business interests of the country. 

Mr. Groom, of New York: IM. President and Gentlemen, 
- —It occurs to me that I was most fortunate in offering the resolu- 
tions now under consideration as a substitute, because, judging from 
the remarks to which I have listened with a great deal of pleasure 
the last hour, they cover the whole ground proposed by our friend 
from St. Louis, (Mr. Merer,) and also all that the gentleman from 
Boston, (Mr. Ropss,) asks, and they also reaffirm the action of this 
Board at its three several sessions at Cincinnati, Richmond and 
Buffalo. I would like to have the resolutions read, and then I desire 
to add a few words upon the subject. 

[The resolutions were read by the Secretary. ] 

I now ask the attention of this body to Section 1 of the legal- 
tender act, wherein it is declared that legal-tender notes “shall be 
receivable in payment of all loans made to the United States, and 
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of all taxes, internal duties, excises, debts and demands, of every 
kind, due to the United States, except duties on imports and interest, 
and of all CLAIMS AND DEMANDS against the United States, except 
Jor interest upon bonds, notes and certificates of debt or deposit, and 
shall also be lawful money and a legal-tender in payment of ALL 
DEBTS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, within the United States, except duties 
on imports and interest, as aforesaid.” 

I will also read the resolution of the Committee Pr caiad at the 
Cincinnati meeting, printed on page 215 of the report, as follows: 


“That the national honor and good faith alike require that the 
Government should not avail itself of the right to pay off the five- 
twenty bonds until by a general resumption of specie payment, the 
public debt as it matures can be paid in specie or its equivalent.” 


This resolution was adopted by a vote of fifty-six yeas to nine 
nays, at the meeting of this body in Cincinnati in December, 1868, 
aid in the March following Congress honored the National Board of 
Trade by following that suggestion in the passage of an act which 
declares that “ NONE of said interest bearing obligations not already 
due shall be paid or redeemed before maturity, wnless at such time the 
United States notes shall be convertible into coin at the option of the 
holder, or unless at such time, bonds of the United States bearing a 
lower rate of interest than the bonds to be redeemed can be sold at 
par in coin; and the United States also solemnly pledges its faith to 
make provision at the earliest practicable period for the redemption of 
United States notes in coin.” 

It seems te me that the laws we already have upon our statute- 
books, if fully carried out both in letter and spirit, are. all that we 
need except the inauguration of a plan whereby legal-tender notes 
shall more fully meet the requirements of trade, and the last resolu- 
tion I offer proposes such a plan which of itself is very conservative ; 
it can harm nothing, and, the chances are, I think, that it will do a 
great deal of good. I would like, in conclusion, to read that one 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the National Board of Trade feel it a duty incum- 
bent upon them to ask Congress to direct the redemption of 
legal-tender notes, at the option of the holder, by issuing in their 
stead bonds bearing interest at the rate of three and sixty-five one 
hundredths per cent. per annum; said bonds being payable on demand, 
principal and interest, in the said legal-tender notes, thereby 
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removing, in part at least, the national disgrace ‘which must follow a 
prolonged neglect to redeem said legal-tender notes. 


I want to say just one word more, which I had forgotten. You 
will bear in mind that this act to which I have referred was passed in 
March, 1869. In July of that year, as the Secretary of the Treasury 
was purchasing five-twenties then due or not at the option of the 
Government, and paying one hundred and twenty dollars and upwards 
for one hundred dollars, a premium of more than twenty per cent., I 
went to the Sub-Treasury in New York with a hundred dollar legal- 
tender note of the original issue of 1862, on the face of which was 
printed : “The Government of the United States promise to pay at the 
Sub-Treasury in New York, one hundred dollars, etc., ete.” 

On the back of it was the following: 


“‘ This note is a legal-tender for all debts, public and private, except duties on 
imports and interest on the public debt, and is exchangeable for United States six 
per cent. twenty year bonds redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after 


five years.”’ 


I went to General BUTTERFIELD, the then Assistant Treasurer, and 
said, “ General, will you be so kind as to pay this note to-day?” He 
looked at me, hesitated a little, and then said, “ What do you want?” 

“T don’t know,” I said; “I presume you know all about it; I read 
on the face of this note a promise to pay one hundred dollars at the 
Sub-Treasury in New York. I observe you have plenty of money ; 
so much money that you are paying one hundred and twenty dollars 
and upwards for a hundred, in five-twenty bonds, which the Govern- 
ment is under no obligation to pay for the next thirteen years, and I 
will leave it to you to say what I shall have. But if you have two 
kinds of money, and there is any preference, I want the best you 
have got. I make no complaint that I have received no interest for 
seven years, as I have made no demand for it; but let me remind you 
that the holders of five-twenty bonds have been receiving six per 
cent. annually in gold for seven years, and if that gold had been sold 
at the current premium from time to time it would at this time, 
adding interest, have amounted to nearly ninety-five. per cent., while 
my poor legal-tender note has not earned a cent for me. Now I 
would like to have the best money you can give me, so that if I 
should chance to go round to the custom house to pay duties the 
collector would accept that money.” 

He seemed puzzled and finally sent me to a subordinate, who said he 
could not give anything in payment except notes of the same character, 
of the same or other denominations. Of course I got no satisfaction. I 
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complain of this treatment. I tried this experiment for the purpose of 
bringing out in bold relief the position of the Government in the 
matter, and it has not changed from that time to this. If I were to 
apply to the Secretary of the Treasury to-day he would probably say: 
you don’t want to press me to redeem your legal-tender note when I 
ani trying to fund the debt into four or five per cent. bonds. 

I might say very properly, I don’t want you to redeem the legal- 
tender in gold, but I do want you to give me an opportunity to 
exchange it for bonds bearing interest at the rate of three and sixty- 
five hundredths per cent. per annum, the bonds payable on demand 
with interest in legal-tender notes. 

I am sure the Government would never be embarrassed by this 
process. 

I have submitted these few suggestions, Mr. President, believing 
that the gentlemen of this Board will give them due consideration. 

Mr. Youna, of Baltimore: If in order, I should like to 
move that the President be requested to give the Board his views on 
this subject, if agreeable to him, and that then the debate cease. 

This motion was carried unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT: I feel, gentlemen, very highly complimented 
by this vote, but J am sure that I can add but very little to what has 
been so ably said by those who have participated in the debate. The 
impression that has been made upon my mind is this: that there is an 
almost unanimous feeling in this house that the only way in which we 
can arrive at a resumption of specie payment is by contraction. 
(Applause.) The process of my friend from New York, (Mr. 
OppYKE,) is a process of contraction, arrived at by the growth of 
population and the increase of the commerce of the country. The 
proposition of my friend, (Mr. Groom,) is a proposition to contract 
by receiving the legal-tender notes in payment of duties, and by 
converting them into a loan bearing three and sixty-five hundredths 
per cent. interest. Any process which will convert these notes into 
a higher security is, in my judgment, a process of contraction. | And 
so the process of my friend from Boston, (Mr. Rorss,) is a process 
of contraction ; and when it comes into operation, it appears to me to 
be a process of the most severe contraction, accompanied by what I 
consider a very dangerous feature, and that is, the uncertainty which 
will exist in this country as to our foreign debt. If I were certain 
that we were to remain upon substantially the same footing that we 
are now in regard to our foreign debt, and that the demand for specie 
to pay that debt would not be increased materially above the demand 
for it at the present time, I should have little fear upon that point. 
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But it seems to me that the undertaking to redeem in gold the five 
million dollars a month, as proposed by the plan of the gentleman 
from Boston, (Mr. Rores,) would make it for the interest of every 
one, between the time of the first issue of these notes and the first 
period fixed for their redemption, to manipulate the market so as to 
produce at the time of the first redemption of those notes a high rate 
of premium for gold, so that those who had received and hoarded the 
notes, at a time when gold was at ten per cent. premium, might be 
able to obtain fifteen, twenty or twenty-five per cent. I believe that 
the only way to bring about specie payments is by a gradual con- 


traction of the currency. (Applause.) I wish that steps may be | 


taken in that direction, upon some recommendation of this Board, so 
simple and effective, and yet so thorough and moderate in its 
operation, that every man, woman and child in the country will 
understand it, and that all will submit, not only patiently, but 
cordially, to its adoption. I think some such plan as has been 
presented by my colleague from Philadelphia, (Mr. WeELsu,) is, after 
all, the truest, the simplest, and the most effective plan; but I would 
not make it operative to the extent of four millions of dollars a 
month. I am very sorry that he has not presented to this Board 
exactly the proposition which he presented to me on our trip outward, 
and which he has done me the honor on several occasions to present 
to my consideration during our stay here. It is simply this: that if 
the Secretary of the Treasury is able to pay two million dollars a 
month, or four millions a month, of the five-twenty bonds of the 
United States, he ought to be able to pay. something on account of 
this depreciated currency which is amongst us (applause ;) and if he 
has the ability to redeem these four millions of dollars a month, he 
ought to redeem two millions a month of the legal-tenders. I believe 
that if we should begin with such a redemption as that, we should 
gradually withdraw from the currency of the country that portion of 
it which now inflates it, and in a very short time we should resume, 
practically, the payment of specie for all the obligations that are 
afloat: 

If I understand the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, he 
seems to believe that a reduction of forty millions in the currency of 
the country would bring about resumption, and he expects, that if the 
people on the Pacific coast will consent to the introduction of our 
paper money among them for the transaction of business, that, added 
to the increased circulation of the currency that has taken place in 
the Southern States by the restoration of peace, would bring about 
the resumption of specie payments. I incline to the opinion myself 
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that a reduction of our present paper money to the extent of one 
hundred millions would produce a resumption of specie payments, and 
if I could strike the hundred million dollars out of existence at once, 
without doing injury to the interests of this country, I would make 
that blow, and thus bring ahout specie payments; but I am sure that 
to inflict such a blow at once would overturn all the relations of 
business in this country, and produce disaster and bankruptcy to a 
very large extent; and, therefore, I go for contracting the currency 
to just that extent which I think the country can bear, and for wiping 
out the hundred millions, not by saying that the Government shall 
pay coin for these notes, but that they shall pay the public debt with 
them; and that can be easily effected by the mere cancellation of one 
or two millions of dollars a month, according as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may, from the surplus income of the country, have the 
ability to redeem the public debt. If he could pay one-half of what 
he applies to the reduction of the debt to the redemption of this 
currency by its cancellation, I think we should be on the safe and 
sure road to resumption, and with that I should be satisfied. I think 
that if we could agree to recommend such a simple and effective plan 
as that, we should accomplish the great result that we all desire. 


Mr. Honiton, of Milwaukie: I would suggest that the 
words “national disgrace” in the resolution of the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Groom,) be stricken out. 

Mr. Groom, of New York: I consent to that. 

The question was then put on the adoption of the 
substitute proposed by Mr. Groom, and it was lost. 

Mr. Cook, of Cincinnati: I will offer this resolution as a 
substitute for all the propositions before the house: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the National Board of Trade a 
return to specie payment is for the best interest of the country, and in 
order to bring this about without causing any disturbance to the 
business interests of the country, a gradual and steady contraction of 
the currency is necessary, and that such contraction should be at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum on the volume of paper currency, 
both legal-tender and national bank. 


Mr. Oppyxes, of New York: Inasmuch as that resolution 
brings the vital question at issue before the Board, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. STRANAHAN, of New York: I would suggest a 


modification, “and not more than one-half of the amount paid of the 
. 36 
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indebtedness of the country.” The Secretary of the Treasury expects 
to pay off, I believe, fifty millions. He may not have the ability to 
pay off a dollar. 

Mr. Coox, of Cincinnati: I will say, in reply to the 
suggestion of the gentleman, this: that this proposition is one which 
all will recognize as something definite. If a policy like this should 
be adopted by the Government, the people throughout the country 
will understand exactly what it is. 


The vote on the question of the adoption of the 
substitute proposed by Mr. Coox was as follows : 


Yeas: Messrs.— 


Able, Cook, Kirkland, Stanard, 
Allen, Culver, McLaren, Stokes. 
Atkinson, Fox, Meier, Taylor, 

Baer, Fraley, Michener, Thompson, 
Bain, Gilpin, Plumer, Welsh, 
Bonner, Goshorn, Ropes, Wessel, 
Bradford, Herbert, ° Rowland, Winsor, 
Brewer, Holton, Shryock, Wright, — 33. 
Candler, 


Nays: Messrs. — 


Burwell, Groom, Peddie, Wetherill, 
Buzby, (G. L.) Mower, Sealy, Young,— 11. 
Buzby, (J.L.) Opdyke, Stranahan, 


The PRESIDENT: The substitute is agreed to. (Applause.) 
The question now recurs upon its final passage. 

The question was put, and the resolution adopted 
by the requisite two-thirds vote. 

The PRESIDENT: As this is a very interesting question, and I 


desire to give'it my support, I ask leave of the house to record my 
vote in its favor. 


Mr. Fox, of St. Louis, presented the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, ‘That the thanks of the Board are hereby tendered to 
the Dominion Board of Trade for accepting the invitation of the 
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Executive Council to send delegates to meet the Board at its present 
sessions, and for its participation with the Board in the discussion of 
the commercial relations of Canada with the fnited States. 

Lesolved, That the President and Secretary of the Board, and such 
other gentlemen as the President may designate, be requested to 
attend the next annual meeting of the Dominion Board of Trade, to 
be held at Ottawa on the 17th day of January next, in accordance 
with the invitation of the Board addressed to the Executive 
Council. 


On motion of Mr. Suryock, of St. Louis, the Board 
then took a recess for one hour. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Board re-assembled at three o’clock, the 
President in the Chair. 

The next question on the programme being Inter- 
national Coinage and Decimal Measurement, proposed 
by,the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, it was, on 
motion of Mr. Taytor, of Cincinnati, voted that it be 
passed, and continued upon the programme for the 
next session. | 


XXUI.—Issutz or Scrip DIVIDENDs. 


Resolved, That the issue of scrip dividends, the watering of stock, 
and the issue of stock without a full money equivalent by incorpo- 
rated companies are pernicious customs, measures for the abrogation 
of which are deserving of the consideration of this Board. 


Mr. Rorzs, of Boston: May I be allowed to ask a question 
with reference to this proposition? You are aware, sir, that there 
are many insurance companies in this country, such as the “ Atlantic,” 
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in New York, who issue scrip dividends to their mutual stockholders, 
and no others, and that scrip represents property existing in their 
hands, and when it becomes redundant it is realized and divided. Do 
the Executive Council mean to object to that ? 

The PREsIDENT: No, sir. So far as I understand the action 
of the Executive Council, it refers to the duplication of stock to 
represent property already existing. That is to say, if a railroad 
cost fifty millions of dollars, and the managers of that railroad come 
together and vote that they will issue fifty millions additional stock, 
they carry on the process of what is called “ watering stock.” There 
is no distinct proposition, further than to call the attention of the 
Board to it, and it was hoped that by so doing, some one or more of 
the constituent bodies would look into the question, and make some 
distinct proposition about it. 

Mr. Ropss, of Boston: I move that it be passed over, and 
continued on the programme for next year. 

Carried. 


XXIV.—NationaL Bankrupt Law. 


What is the working of the National Bankrupt Law, and is any 
modification or amendment of it desirable ? 

The PRESIDENT: At the meeting of the Executive Council, 
held in Washington, suggestions were made that the Bankrupt Law 
required some amendment, and the object of the Executive Council, 
in putting this query, was to direct the attention of the constituent 
bodies to it, that something might be presented at this meeting; but 
no proposition has come from any Board on this subject. 

Mr. Ropzs, of Boston: Have the Council agreed upon any 
specific point of amendment required ? 

The PRESIDENT: No, sir, they have not. They merely sug- 
gested a general inquiry as to the working of the law, to see whether 
any constituent body would submit a more specific objection than was 
presented at the meeting. 

On motion, this proposition also was passed over 


and continued on the programme. 


XXV.—REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


Resolved, 'That we earnestly recommend to Congress such a revision 
of our tariff on imports as may tend to promote economy in the 
expenditures of the Government, to check monopoly and encourage 
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a healthy competition in trade and manufactures, to facilitate the 
mutually profitable exchange of products between us and other 
nations, to diminish the growing antagonism between capital and 
labor, and above all to protect native industry by cheapening the 
necessaries and comforts of life to the mass of the people. 


Mr. Rorzs, of Boston: I suppose it is well-known and 
understood that business men generally, and, I may say, the people, 
_ are divided more or less into two somewhat opposing parties, called 
free traders and protectionists, which, as I understand it, so far as 
they are sensible men, means this: that one party thinks that the aim 
should be to get as much free trade as is consistent with the safety 
and prosperity of the country, taken as a whole, and the other party 
thinks that there should be as much specific legislation for the benefit 
of special interests as is compatible with the safety and welfare of the 
country generally. I think I have stated the position of the two 
parties fairly and candidly. Now, I at once place myself with the 
former of these bodies. As is well-known, there must be a line 
between them which is almost unrecognizable. A man may be a 
protectionist in name, and yet really identical in his opinions, with 
one who is a free trader in name, because both agree exactly as to 
the amount of specific legislation for particular interests which is 
compatible with the welfare of the nation, and therefore there is no 
necessity for any antagonism between the two, provided they have 
the wisdom of angels, and a knowledge approximating to omniscience. 
But that not being the case, we must be content to come as near as 
we can to helping one another; not calling one another hard names, 
but trying to point out to one another those errors which we suppose 
to exist respectively in each other’s views. 

I hope, sir, that this proposition, drawn with great care, and 
intended to be extremely moderate in its expression of opinion, — in 
fact, nearly identical with that passed by a large majority last year 
of those present and voting in the Board, —I hope, I say, that this 
proposition will pass by an equally large majority at this session, 
for many reasons, which I shall endeavor to make as plain as time 
permits. I shall endeavor to state some principles which I think 
ought to be admitted as fundamental in these cases. 

In the first place, I shall not attempt to reply to any arguments 
directed against what is called free trade, in the abstract. I am not 
a free trader, in the abstract; none of us are. I do not want all 
duties abolished, and I do not think there is a gentleman in this room 
who wants anything of the kind. If there are any such persons here 
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let them get up and say so. I therefore protest against the introduc- 
tion of any arguments in opposition to such persons; they are out of 
place here. 

In the next place, I want, in the most specific manner, to repudiate 
all sectionalism in this matter. Ido not want any one to say, that 
because Massachusetts has had protection for her ice or her granite, 
or anything that we manufacture, therefore you must give the same 
protection to St. Louis, New York, or any other place. I repudiate 


all such arguments. I desire that our action here shall have but one. 


object in view,—the good of the whole country. If it can be 
proved that there is anything in the laws of the land which makes a 
specific difference in favor of Massachusetts, as compared with the 
other States, and is not really for the benefit of the whole country, 
I hope it will be abolished, and I will hold up both hands for its 
abolition. ‘ 

We must have some common basis on which to stand, in contending 
for a reduction or an increase of duties, and that must be the welfare 
either of the consumer or of the producer. The producer, generally, is 
able to take care of himself. In fact, a large part of our producers 
are, in the sense in which I use the words free traders; that is, they 
buy their commodities where they can find them and bring them to 
market, and the Government does nothing to protect them. On the 
contrary, it makes them pay a heavy duty on their importations, and 


levies more or less taxes on them, in one shape and another, until © 
they get to market. ‘The merchant is never, in that sense, protected 


by legislation. The farmer, with some exceptions, which I think 
have proved the rule, and done more harm than good, is also never 
protected. ‘That is, a farmer can get at home, for a bushel of wheat 
or a barrel of flour, just what he can get in England or France, less 
the expense of sending it there, and no more. He has, therefore, 
no protection upon his particular products by legislation. ‘There are 
many articles of domestic manufacture which I suppose have abso- 
lutely no protection; they are, however, protected by the nature of 
the case, and need nothing more. All our agricultural implements, 
for instance, are made at home, and all the profit that is made on 
them is the result of domestic skill and capital, without any help 


whatever from the public purse, or by any prohibition laid upon the ~ 


importation of these articles from abroad. There is another class of 
articles, the producers of which are very greatly assisted by the duties 
levied upon the importation of similar articles from abroad. It has 
been the policy of this country, from the beginning, to levy such 
duties, and to keep up a tariff on imports, and there has been no 
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serious grumbling at that tariff, provided it has been upon what the 
country has considered a moderate scale. ‘The scale has varied very 
largely from time to time, but there has always been a tariff bring- 
ing in a large revenue. In the time of Mr. Pouk, the democratic 
theory was, that tariff was solely -for revenue,’incidentally for 
protection. That was then repudiated by the whigs; but Mr. 
FILLMORE, the whig President, who almost immediately succeeded Mr. 
POLK, repeated the same words in his first annual message, that the 
tariff was primarily for revenue, incidentally for protection. I say, 
therefore, that there is much common ground to stand upon. 

Now, the point I wish to come at is this, that we can not undertake 
to defend any duties levied, simply because they protect any parti- 
cular class of manufacturers, of coal, or iron, or salt, or cotton or 
woollen goods, or to say that these manufacturers must be protected, 
let the effect upon the consumer be what it may. I say, that I can 
never admit any such argument. The question is, what is best for 
the great mass of the laboring men of the country ; what is best for 
the women and children who are supported by the labor of husband 
and father, who have been and are the consumers of the great bulk of 
the cotton and woollen goods, boots, shoes, etc., manufactured in the 
country? What is best for them, I submit, is the appropriate rule to 
be adopted in regard to our national tariff of duties on imports. 

These three broad principles I have endeavored to state as briefly 
and clearly as I could, that I might not have to waste any time in 
reply to side issues hereafter, if 1 should have occasion to speak 
again. | 

Now, what general principles can we lay down which should guide 
us in levying duties on imports? I think we can take this principle — 
that the most absolute freedom in the purchase of productions all over 
the world, which is compatible with the particular arrangements and 
general welfare of each nation and individual, is itself a desirable 
thing. It has pleased the Creator to make articles to grow in various 
quarters of the world which cannot be produced elsewhere ; at Jeast, 
not without great expense, and in very small quantities, and all the 
world goes to those places for those articles. Coffee, tea, silk, and 
various other articles, are imported from foreign countries, because it 
would cost us five or ten times as much to produce the same quantity 
at home, and we have no right to say that there are not very many other 
articles that it is desirable for us to import in the same manner. If 
it is desirable to avail ourselves of the chief labor of the Chinaman 
in the tea he produces, it may be equally desirable, when there is no 
harm done to our people to avail ourselves of the cheap labor of the 
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foreign manufacturer of iron and steel, and of woollen, cotton, silk 
and linen goods. There is no absolute line to be drawn in this matter. 
We must judge each case on its own merits, and we must consider 
the paramount interest to be in the consumer, not the producer, and 
for this reason: the great object of production is consumption. ‘The 
consumer wants the article which he is to use, he must have it, and he 
wants it at the lowest price, with the least expenditure of the products 
of his labor.. The producer can do as he pleases about manufacturing. 
He sees, perhaps, that the condition of the country will not allow 
him to produce that particular thing, and he turns his attention to 
some other thing. He ceases to be a woollen manufacturer, and 
becomes an iron manufacturer, or a producer of coal; or he may go 
over the country, and in every place, he will find some new branch 
of industry, which he can pursue, and when he has found that which 
he can pursue with the least risk and trouble, he will stick to that. 
But the consumer has no choice ; he must have that particular article ; 
and it is obviously for the interest of all that he should have it at the 
lowest possible cost of production, without injury to the industry of 
the country. I suppose I may assume, —at least, I do assume, — 
that this rule is not exactly observed in this country. I think I may 
go a step further, and say that a man has a right, — subject to certain 
conditions and restrictions, —to buy whatever he wants where he 
pleases, and nobody has aright to shut him out. If I want a watch, 
I have a right to go to Geneva, or to London, or to the American 
Watch Company in Boston, and nobody has a right to. say that my 
watch shall be made either in Waltham, or in London or in Geneva. 
I admit no such right. I choose to buy my watch where I please. If 
the Government says there are good reasons why F should pay a 
heavy duty on my watch, I am willing to do it, if it can make those 
reasons evident ; but if the Government undertakes to dictate where I 
shall buy my watch, I cannot listen to it; that isnot what the Govern- 
ment was instituted for; it was instituted to protect me in my rights, 
not to deprive me of them. 

I will assume that the duties in many cases levied by our tariff are 
extreme, and without going into any details on this’ subject, I will give _ 
two reasons, which [I think are sufficient, at any rate, to ground my 
assumption upon. The first is, that there are certain classes of manu- 
facturers in the country who have become enormously wealthy by the 
natural profits of their labor, augmented by the enormous tariff duties 
levied upon their competitors; so enormously wealthy, that I have 
heard of a single city in this country, where the eommon measure of 
-wealth is from three to five or seven millions. A man in the business 
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of manufacturing is commonly spoken of as worth from five to seven 
millions. Now, if that state of things is caused by a tax levied upon 
the rest of the nation, it is decidedly unjust. I delight to see a man 
make his millions, but he must not make them by injustice. Let his 
industry, let the wealth that God has put into his hands in the shape 
of capital, knowledge and intelligence, be improved to the uttermost, 
but do not let him come in and insist that I shall contribute fifty or sixty 
per cent. in addition. ‘That is one reason why I think our duties are 
extravagant, because it is notorious that certain individuals and cor- 
porations have become so enormously wealthy by these excessive 
duties, that they are enabled to maintain at the National Capital paid 
agents, to watch members of Congress, and to influence legislation; I 
will not say, I have no right to say, that it is done dishonestly, but to 
“lobby,” as the common phrase is; in other words, to leave no stone 
unturned to keep the existing duties where they are. Great efforts 
were made, within a very short time, to increase the duties, but that 


has been found impossible, and now, I say, these efforts are confined to 


keeping them as they are. J assume that these duties are excessive, 
or such a state of things would not exist. 

I have another very strong reason for assuming this, and that is, 
that from 1857 onward for several years, we had a tariff. very much 
lower than the present, under which the whole country, so far as I 
have been able to learn, was in a flourishing and prosperous condition. 
There was nothing like the same amount of individual wealth ; neither 
was there, I think, the same amount of individual poverty and debt. 
‘There wasa much more moderate accumulation of wealth and much less 
of those enormous fortunes which are, as it seems to me, so demoral- 
izing our community.« In 1842, a very heavy tariff, as it was then 
regarded, was levied. After four years, it was abrogated, and a 
comparatively moderate tariff on imports was laid, atter which, 
instead of a movement to increase that tariff, there was a strong 
movement to reduce the duties still further, and, in many cases, they 
were reduced considerably ; and we had in consequence, in 1857, the 
lowest tariff that, within my knowledge, this country has ever known. 
Our President can doubtless speak of lower tariffs, but they are not 
within my knowledge. I defy any man to say that until the close of 
1861, the country was not prosperous. There was no inordinate wealth 
but there was a general, quiet accumulation of wealth, and all classes 
appeared to be thriving. ‘There were no complaints from the manu- 
facturers ; it was the manufacturers themselves who contended for the 


reduction of duties in 1857. There was no complaint from the 
e 


merchants. All seemed to fare well, and to fare substantially alike. 
87 
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Now, sir, I suppose that on the average, the duties are at least 
double to-day. Am I wrong in claiming that some of them are 
excessive? I have known estates which were almost bankrupt, which 
have since grown rich merely by the accident of possessing some 
shares in manufacturing corporations. I ask if that is not a 
singular fact. Assuming then, as I have aright to do, that these 
duties are excessive, why should we not ask Congress to look into 
this matter, and see whether they cannot be reduced with advantage 
to the consumer? I speak of the consumer, for that is the great 
interest to be looked after. If the producer has any grievance he 
will come in and state it; but that is not the main thing to be con- 
sidered. The question is, how can we benefit the great mass of the 
people, not a few hundred thousand, who may be directly or indirectly 
benefited by the profits of protected interests. 

The effect of these excessive duties is bad all round. It is, of 
course, worst of all, to the masses of the people. It makes every man 
pay from twenty-five to a hundred per cent. more than he ought to 
pay for what he consumes; and it operates especially on the poor 
man, on the clothes he wears, on the tools he uses, and on everything 
that enters into the consumption of his family. And if we add to 
this, the effects of a depreciated currency, we shall find that there is 
no one thing consumed by the laboring man’s family that is not 
greatly increased in price by these combined elements. Such things 
ought notto be. The effect upon the manufacturer himself is, "think, 
most disastrous. One of the first things said to me when I came home 
to this country after a prolonged absence abroad, twenty-five years 
ago, was by an expert who wasemployed in a cotton mill at Lowell. 
I asked him, “ How are your manufactures here?” “ Well enough,” 
said he, “if we would only consent to learn from people abroad, who 
understand these things better than we do; if we did not think our- 
selves wiser than anybody else, and our methods the best.” Well, 
sir, at that time, they had the excessively protective tariff of 1842, 
and their profits were enormous. ‘The natural consequence was they 
conducted their business very uneconomically. Moreover many new 
mills were erected and when the tariff was revised, in 1846, many of 
these men found that they had neither sufficient capital nor skill to 
succeed, and they were broken down and ruined. They set out 
without the capital and resources that the other manufacturers had, 
and hence they became crippled, and came to Congress clamoring for 
‘ protection, when their neighbors, five miles off perhaps, were making 
handsome dividends. Is Congress to remedy such evils? I could 
specify instances of that kind in Massachusetts, of men who have 
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made money through the worst of times, because their mills were 
managed as a careful merchant manages his business, wisely, prudently, 
safely, making hay while the sun shines, but not undertaking it 
when a storm is coming on. The effect is every way injurious. 
The worst and most inefficient producers are taken as representatives 
of the whole. I remember when the last great effort was made to 
raise the tariff, it affected an article in which I was dealing, which is 
largely used by the poor; one of the cheapest articles that can be 
used for the purpose, and therefore used in every family. The duty 
was then thirty-five per cent. ad valorem, and it was proposed to make 
it equivalent, perhaps, to near a hundred per cent., and by a method 
which would have proved absolutely impracticable. I wrote a letter 
to Mr. Fessenpen, and told him the whole story. I said, “ Every 
sixpence comes out of the pockets of the poor people of the country.” 
He said the change should not be made, and put it back, but by some 
clever dodge, when he was out of the committee room, the increased 
rate was again inserted. I will not name the man who was conspicuous 
in it, because his name is not a popular one in the political or the 
social world in our quarter. I could not understand what it meant, 
and applied to Mr. FessenprEN for information. “ Well,” he said 
“there is a petty manufacturer out in a certain town, and his 
representative insisted upon it that he must have protection.” He had 
a little bit of a factory for the manufacture of this article, and he had 
not got protection enough ; so, in order that this petty factory, whose 
whole year’s production probably did not equal the importation by a 
single vessel, might be protected, this country was to pay half as much 
again for the same article. Fortunately, the whole bill went, as Mr. 
FESSENDEN emphatically expressed it, to the devil, where I think it 
belonged. 

Mr. WeTuHERILL, of Philadelphia: Will the gentleman 
name the article ? 

Mr. Rorgs: It was Russia crash. It is not, I believe made in 
Philadelphia ; therefore, I felt quite safe in bringing it up. ) 

Now, it is an invidious thing to say, and I will say it as gently 
as I can, but it has a most unfortunate effect upon the men themselves. 
I will not mention any names, but I will say, in a general way, that 
when I was in England, I found that the possessors of old monopolies 
were the most bitter, the most intolerant, the most unfair, and the 
most indecent people to deal with that could be imagined, because they 
‘seemed to think they had a vested right, and anybody who uttered a 
word against it was regarded as a personal enemy, and was abused, 
assailed, and almost kicked out of doors. I will not say that I have 
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ever seen any such thing in this country, but I will say, that I have 
seen indications which created the impression on my mind that we 
might have, at some time, a class of men who would hold the same 
position in this country that those men held in England, and a class 
of men who do not belong in our republican country. I shall say 
no more on that head. I speak of it asa general tendency, which 
every one should resist. 

I will not take up the time of the meeting any longer. I should 
have been glad, if I had had time, to go into the subject more fully ; 
but I hope what I have said will answer the purpose of bringing the 
matter before the Board at this time. I believe that every class in 
the community is injured and demoralized by the effect of excessive 
duties. It is my desire, not to knock down any particular set of 
duties, but to institute a kind of crusade against unjust and excessive 
monopolies. Monopoly is against the spirit of our institutions, and 
everything which looks that way should be discouraged in this conntry, 
and what I desire is, to obtain an expression of opinion in that 
direction. That is all that need be done at the present time. 

Mr. Fox, of St. Louis: I desire to offer an amendment to 
the resolution, by the addition of the clause “that in the revision of 
the tariff, the cost of production in this country is a proper subject 
for consideration.” Without making any remarks at this time, I yield 
the floor to my friend, Mr. Oppyke. 


Mr. OPDYKE, of New York: It is not my purpose to ~ 


occupy the attention of the Board but a few moments in stating my 
general views upon this subject. It is proper that I should declare, 
at the outset, that my views are perhaps as entirely on the side of free 
trade as those of any other citizen of the United States. I believe, after 
avery thorough examination of the whole theory and practice of 
' protection, that it is a fallacy and injurious to the material interests of 
any country which adopts it. (Applause.) I believe its ultimate 
effect to be expressed in the aphorism, to misdirect and waste the 
productive energies of the country that adopts the policy. 

After having made that clear, positive and sincere declaration, I 
desire to add that I am, for the present, entirely opposed to any 
change of the tariff. There may seem to be a contradiction in that, 
but to my mind, both positions are entirely sound. As has been said 
by many members of this body, including myself, the present condi- 
tion of our currency is an offset to almost any tariff of duties levied 
by our Government, as I will explain in a very few words. 

As I said before, and as evidenced by the enhanced cost of labor, 
of machinery, of raw material, and of everything in this country, the 
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manufacturer cannot to-day produce his finished articles short of 
an increased cost of at least sixty per cent. over what they cost before 
the issue of our irredeemable paper money. The importers, a class to 
which I have always belonged myself until recently, the importer 
to-day can go abroad and buy his manufactured products for gold, at 
the value of gold now, and save the slightly increased cost of produc- 
tion, he can buy at the same cost, virtually, as before we adopted our 
paper money currency. He brings his imports to our custom houses 
and pays anaverage duty of fifty per cent. on the foreign cost in gold. 
Both the cost abroad and the duty paid here are paid in gold. ‘He 
sel.s those commodities for currency, and takes his currency and 
buys the gold at ten or eleven per cent. premium, to pay the foreign 
cost and the duty. Therefore, he can import to-day within ten per 
cent. as cheaply as he could import before the war. The manufac- 
turer, as I have said, cannot produce his finished commodities short of 
an‘increased cost of about sixty per cent. You will readily perceive, 
therefore, that the consequence is, that this tariff of duties, averaging 
about fifty per cent., is simply an offset to the disadvantage created by 
the present anomalous condition of our currency, or, rather, the 
anomaly which exists of forty or fifty per cent. difference between the 
appreciation of labor and the appreciation of gold. 

Let me say, that that anomaly arises from the fact that we have 
demonetized a hundred or a hundred and fifty millions of gold, 
converting it into merchandise, for which we had no use, and for which 
foreign nations had no use, so long as they had the bonds of this 
country which they could take and sell; otherwise, this gold would 
have flowed out of this country. That anomaly exists to-day, and 
will continue to exist for a while longer, though Lapprehend not many 
years longer. During the last two years, we in New York, have 
exported sixty-five millions each year of the precious metals, a very 
much larger amount than we exported for the several years previous. 
That is the export from the city of New York alone, larger than the 
eutire production of precious metals in this country. Large amounts 
have gone from other cities, so that our reserve of precious metals is 
year by year diminishing. It may happen that some unexpected 
event may call away all our reserves, and the moment that happens, 
it will send up the price of gold to such a figure as to check exports 
and stimulate imports; but so long as that anomaly exists, it would 
be unjust to those who have invested their money under the present 
system of protection, for the Government to remove the duties. 
When this anomaly shall have passed away, and we come back to a 
currency of specie values, I for one shall be in favor, not of the 
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immediate abolition of protective duties, but of their diminution 
annually by a sliding scale for a period adequate to the purpose, 
until we shall have got rid of the whole system. 

These are my general views, and, holding these views, while I 
shall vote for the proposition as it stands upon the programme, I am 
very glad of the amendment offered by my friend from St. Louis, 
(Mr. Fox.) He, desires, whatever shall be done to the tariff, that 
the cost of production in this country shall receive due consideration. 
By that I understand and I presume he means, that from the anoma- 
lous condition of our currency, as compared with gold, that cost is 
relatively very high. J think, therefore, that the amendment is a 
very proper one, and as the proposition stands, with the amendment, 
I shall vote for it. 

Mr. Ropss, of Boston: I desire to say that Iam happy to 
accept the amendment of the gentleman from St. Louis, (Mr. Fox,) 
and I hope I. am not irregular in declaring my conviction that we 
have just initiated a system of contraction which will remedy the evil 
which has been spoken of. 

Mr. Arxinson, of Boston: I did not intend to make any 
remarks upon this subject, because I thought that when we reached it, 
we should be so near the end of our session that everybody would be 
in a hurry to get away; but as we have about cleared the docket, 
and have an hour or two to stay here, I cannot forbear making some 
comments on the speech of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Oppykk,) and, while I intend to support the Boston resolution, to 
express my feeling that it is not sufficiently definite. I shall support 
it only upon the basis of the speech made in its support by my 
colleague, (Mr. Ropers.) I like square work, and where there is an 
issue, to make that issue plain; and-if I were to enter upon the real 
fight here, I should want to put in a resolve like this, — not that I 
intend to offer this, but to show on what ground I would stand: 


Resolved, That a tariff should be enacted, whereby the necessary 
customs revenue shall be raised, with the least possible interference 
with the industry of the people, and that where what is called pro- 
tection begins, revenue ceases. 


Now, sir, | am going to take the opportunity to state a few facts. 
I have been struck with the importance of little margins. In all the 
debates during this session we have heard a great deal about an 
eighth and a sixteenth on freights, and all our talk has been limited 
to small margins. Now, sir, it is important to establish a common 
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standard in the discussion of this tariff question, and to see on what a 
little margin it turns. The whole volume of imports, of every name 
and nature, amounted, last year, to five hundred and twenty millions 
of dollars. The value of the milk, butter and cheese consumed by 
the people of the United States in that same year was five hundred 
and ten millions. Now, any one can undertake to decide what 
proportion the volume of foreign imports bears to the total production 
and consumption of this country by considering what is the relation 
of the milk, butter and cheese consumed in his family to the total 
consumption of the househeld. If it is a sixteenth, then our whole 
aggregate production and consumption is eight thousand millions, and 
our imports bear the relation of five hundred to eight thousand. Why 
is there such ‘a fuss made about so small a matter? It is because 
the importance of the duty is in its relation to the little margin of 
profit on the great mass of domestic products into which the article 
of foreign origin enters as an element of cost; and there is no 
domestic product in the country into which some foreign element 
does not enter as a constituent element, —just as milk, butter and 
cheese enter as constituent elements into our sustenance. You may 
go over the whole list 
thing else, — and everywhere you find some little element of foreign 





agriculture, mining, manufactures, and every 


origin. Now, if that little element bears the relation of six per cent. 
upon the domestic product, and that six per cent., by the duty on its 
cost, is increased to nine per cent., then you have a tax of three per 
cent. imposed under the tariff. upon your whole domestic product, 
and upon that small margin may turn the success or failure of your 
entire enterprise. Because, in a general way, it may be said that it 
requires only one dollar of capital to three of production. Now, 
then, if the cost of the tax levied under the tariff is three per cent. 
upon the product, and the product is in the proportion of three to one 
upon the capital invested, then your little insignificant tariff duty is 
nine per cent. upon the capital, and, of course, all the export business 
will be done by countries which are content with nine per cent. profit, 
made before we can make a cent. There is the secret of this mis- 
chievous system of taxation. 

Now, if we have demonstrated that our total production, of every 
name and nature, is eight thousand millions, and if the usual rule is 
applied, that one-half are the products of agriculture and one-half are 
manufactures, then there are four thousand millions of manufactures 
in the country. Now, what manufactures are protected to any 
extent? In other words, what manufactures are stimulated by the 
exclusion of a foreign article of like character, or by the obstacles 
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placed in the way of the importation of such articles from abroad ? 
Tron, in its crude forms; and as this is the principal one, I will 
confine myself to that chiefly. It is said that cotton is also protected. 
I am prepared to deny it. Ithink the tariff on the articles that enter 
into the cost of my cotton goods increases the cost far more than any 
obstacles to’ the importation of cotton goods benefit me; and the 
woollen manufacturers are coming to the same conclusion. When 
you have recited iron and steel; cottons and woollens, a few chemi- 
cals, raw wool, —the duty upon which, I think, the West is getting 
sick of, for they have had the lowest prices for a few years back that 
they have ever had,— when you have recited these, you have got 
about the end of protection. Take pig iron— what does it amount 
to? We use annually about two millions and a half tons of pig iron 
in the United States. That is less than one hundred and twenty 
pounds per head. If that be taken at thirty dollars per ton, which 
perhaps was a pretty fair average price in 1870 at the furnaces, it 
amounts to seventy-five millions If you take out twenty-five millions 
as interest and profit on capital and cost of transportation of ores, you 
have something over fifty millions expended in making the pig iron 
consumed in this country annually for wages. Now, fifty millions of 
dollars, three hundred working days in a year, is sixteen thousand 
six hundred dollars a day. At two dollars a day, — not very high 
wages, but I don’t suppose the pig iron makers pay above the 
average ; I never knew them to be guilty of that unless they were 
obliged to;— gives us eighty-three thousand men required to make 
all the pig iron, foreign and domestic, made in the United States. We 
do import some, and I should think it would give seventy thousand 
men employed in the United States in the making of domestic pig 
iron. Now, as long as you import a considerable portion of any 
article, the price of the whole is maintained at the cost of the foreign 
article, plus the duty. The tax on pig iron is seven dollars a ton, 
which, on two and a half millions of tons, makes seventeen and a half 
millions of dollars that somebody pays to somebody else in this country 
in order to maintain pig iron wages at two dollars a day. I don’t 
think you can get over that. Now, if there are a thousand iron 
works and mines in the country, and they average seventy men 
apiece, there are one thousand people in the United States who get 
some benefit out of the production of pig iron. I cannot make any 
thing more out of it, nor anything less. It whittles right down to 
that, about one thousand iron masters. 


Mr. WELSH, of Philadelphia : Will. the gentleman have 
the kindness to tell me what would be the difference if that was 
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brought from abroad, making a reasonable allowance for the change 
of markets, etc., first, as to the increased quantity of shipping that 
would be required, and second, the increased cost. 

Mr. ATKINSON: I think I understand the question. It would 
be absurd to expect to get two and. one-half million tons from 
abroad. If I were a pig iron manufacturer, the first thing I should 
do would be to ask for absolute free trade, in order to have my 
protection in the best manner. The iron industry of Great Britain 
is stretched almost to its utmost. They could not increase it more 
than ten or twenty per cent., and their position would then be such 
as would for ever equalize the conditions between Great Britain and 
this country. Because their supply of labor fit for mines and iron 
works is short and cannot be increased. You :can’t make a clod- 
hopper into a miner in less.than a generation. Increase the demand 
on Great Britain by an abatement of the duty, and the price would 
at once rise there full as much and the whole rise would go into wages. 
When you have raised wages there you have protected labor at home. 
(Applause.) But when you have equalized the conditions of those 
who make iron, and have established your protection by benefiting 
your competitor and not by the injury of your own consumer, then 
comes in our immense advantage over Great Britain. Then comes 
in the fact that our iron and coal lie upon the surface, and that, if our 
wages are twice or three times those of Great Britain, we can afford 
to pay them, and still produce iron at the same cost; because their 
mines are two thousand feet deep, and they are beginning to question 
whether they can go to the depth of four thousand feet with any 
profit. I hear of farmers in this neighborhood who are shovelling up 
coal on their farms and bringing it into St. Louis for sale. The rate 
of wages is no more a criterion of cost than the state of the thermo- 
meter —nota bit. It is an element of cost, but no more. It is the 
conditions in which the Almighty has placed us, and under which the 
iron is made, that make the cost. 

Now, I think that the demand for protection is a most preposterous 
demand, and that it fully justifies the pretext on which the demand is 
made, namely, that those who make it are “infant manufacturers.” 
Having such conditions for the production of iron and steel in this 
country as we have, what do these infants do? Instead of undertak- 
ing to utilize them like men, standing on their own legs, instead of 
realizing their power and the immense bounty which the Almighty has 
given them, these men must hang around the doors of Congress, and 
ask to be supported at Government expense. I don’t know any class 


of people entitled to that except paupers. (Laughter and applause.) 
38 
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I might go on to any extent, but I think I have proved pretty 
conclusively, unless my friends on the other side can contest my price 
of iron, thirty dollars a ton, or my quantity, one hundred and twenty 
pounds a head,— two and one-half million tons,— that the chief 
sinner in this matter must be worth about seventy-two millions of 
dollars, and that our deserted ship-yards, the increased cost of our 
railroads, and all the other disadvantages we labor under in the use 
of iron, grow out of the attempt to support one thousand iron masters 
at the public expense on their effort to pay seventy-five thousand men 
average wages of two dollars a day. By the way, a hundred years 
ago, Great Britain asked to be protected against Pennsylvania. Then 
there was quite a lusty infant crying out there; it seems to have 
become senile in its cries now. Now, I hear that St. Louis produces 
a hundred and fifty millions worth of manufactures every year — twice 
as much as the whole product of pig iron. How many of the St. 
Louis manufactures can be protected by any possible interference of 
Government? Can you protect the manufacture of chairs, or 
furniture, or any of the great variety of articles which are produced 
from lumber? Can you protect the butter and cheese, and the 
innumerable things without which no farming community can exist? 
The iron producers do not consume one per cent. of the other pro- 
ducts of the country. It is the people who use iron who are the 
great consumers of other products. 

I might go on to any extent. ‘There is some talk about all being 
protected, or nineteen-twentieths being protected, at the cost of the 
other twentieth. The fact is, there is about one in twenty protected, 
at the cost of the other nineteen. You can scarcely find in the whole 
list of employments that can be stimulated by any obstacle to the 
importation of the foreign article of like character, enough to employ 
a number of laborers equal to the annual immigration to this country. 
There are about seventy-five thousand people in this country engaged 
in the making of pig iron. The annual consumption of rails in this 
country is exactly equal to the production of Great Britain. How 
preposterous to talk about a flood of rails? Let the bars down, and 
the price of rails will be made or fixed in this country, not in 
England, and.we should be more likely to export rails than import 
them. 

I want to ask the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Oppyxeg,) if 
my estimate of the relation of the production of milk, butter and 
cheese, to the total production is about right, say a sixteenth, and the 
total production is eight thousand millions, four thousand millions 
agricultural productions, and four thousand millions manufactures, 
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what becomes of his demonstration, that until we cut down wages 
we must protect vested interests? A vested interest of four thousand 
millions of dollars — how shall we protect it? You cannot protect 
nine-tenths of the manufactures that are made in this country under 
any circumstances you can conceive of. That is, you cannot protect 
nineteen-twentieths of the products of agriculture and nineteen- 
twentieths of the manufactures in this country. Therefore, we tax 
nineteen-twentieths of the manufactures and nineteen-twentieths of 
the agriculture, to support the other twentieth. For the reasons given, 
I should like a distinct proposition, and therefore, if this proposition 
had not been backed up by a strong free trade speech, I should have 
desired to make the amendment I have suggested. As the case 
stands, I support the Boston resolution, and second its adoption. 

Mr. WETHERILL, of Philadelphia : In thinking over the 
matter under discussion, it seems to me that this Board occupies a 
very peculiar position. It is very unusual, indeed, when matters of 
this sort are under discussion, for gentlemen differing diametrically 
upon the subject which we have before us, to declare themselves per- 
fectly satisfied to vote aye upon the pending resolution. Therefore, 
sir, the discussion is not really a discussion upon the resolution itself, 
because to a man, I believe, we all agree that it is proper and right, 
and to a man, I believe, we intend to vote for it; but we are really 
discussing which is the greater fallacy, free trade or protection? 
That is just it. Some of us contend that free trade is a fallacy, and 
for the reason that it has never been put into practical operation. I 
have searched the world over for it, North and South, East and West, 
and I have found it nowhere, except in the minds of pure theorists. 
J think, sir, that the proposition which I have stated, that free trade, 
pure and simple, does not exist, cannot be denied. 

On the other hand, we are told that protection is a fallacy. Well, 
I am very sorry that this Board voted on Saturday for a fallacy. I 
should dislike very much, indeed, to insult an intelligent body of this 
sort by saying that it voted for a fallacy. We voted to protect our 
coastwise shipping, clearly, unmistakably, voted to protect it, because 
we wanted to protect the men engaged in it in their business ; because. 
we did not care to see English built steamers competing by dozens, 
with the magnificent steam palaces which run between New York 
and Albany, and elsewhere. We all came to, the conclusion, the 
gentlemen from Boston, I believe, among the rest, that protection to 
certain branches of American industry, was proper aad right. So 
much for that. 
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When I look at protection, and at the condition of things as they 
exist in this country, I am forced to the conclusion, that protection 
and revenue are one and the same thing; and if free trade, pure and 
simple, is a fallacy, and protection and revenue amount to one and 
the same thing, why should we differ upon the subject merely upon a 
technical point, saying: “Iam opposed to protection, because it may 
enhance the price of labor in this country, but I am in favor of 
revenue, because it helps to pay our debts.” That is just it. We 
want a certain amount of money to carry on the affairs of the Goy- 
ernment, and I notice, in a very able paper prepared by a gentleman 
whom I consider the champion of free trade in this country, who is 
a member of this Board, (and therefore it is with very great embar- 
rassment that I, a simple merchant of Philadelphia, plodding along 
in the best way I can, stand up here to present my opinions in 
opposition to his, and I hope, the gentlemen present will excuse the 
very modest way in which I shall proceed,) I find, I say, from his 
statement, that we must have, to carry on the affairs of the Govern- 
ment, one hundred and eighty millions from internal revenue, and one 
hundred and ninety-six millions from the tariff. Now, sir, inasmuch 
as we have to raise some forty-eight per cent. of the cost of dutiable 
articles, to carry on the affairs of the Government, and inasmuch as, 
if that forty-eight per cent. is fairly distributed among the manufac- 
turing interests of this country, I think the most rigid protectionist 
living will say that it is protection enough ; —I, as a very moderate 
one, say it is enough ; — but the point is, when you come to subdivide 
it, do not put it all on that eminent Pennsylvania sinner, Iron, to which 
the gentleman has alluded, but give that sinner a chance for repen- 
tence, give him a chance for his life, in connection with the other 
sinners, give him his share of that forty-eight per cent. which the 
Government must put upon other articles imported,— inasmuch, I 
say, as that is the case, it seems to me that there can ‘be but very 
little difference between us. 

A great deal has been said in reference to consumers and pro- 
ducers. I will say to the gentleman, that while we protect the consumer, 
and while we want to give him every thing he requires at the lowest 
possible cost, yet the majority of the consumers of this country are 
laborers, they are working men, they are men whom we in this Board 
are bound touphold. They are the men who govern us, and inasmuch 
as they are the consumers, it would be folly, the worst of folly, to 
tempt them with cheap food, when we deprive them of the money to 
buy it. That is the point I want to make clear: that if we do not 
take care of the manufacturing industries of this country, in connection 
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with the other industries, we do not elevate labor, and if we do not 
elevate and protect the laborers, we do not give them the means to 
purchase these cheap articles which the gentleman from Boston, (Mr. 
ATKINSON,) would so graciously give them. 

In regard to the article of crash, which has been alluded to by my 
friend from Boston, (Mr. Ropes,) I have before me Mr. Youne’s 
very valuable work upon the subject of the Revenue and the Tariff, 
and I find that crash is included in a list of about twenty articles, 
paying a duty of about thirty per cent. 

Mr. Ropss, of Boston:. The duty is thirty-five per cent. I 
pledge my veracity to that. I have paid the duty within a fortnight 
upon a large amount. 

Mr. WETHERILL: Then Mr. Epwarp Youne has made a 
mistake. He puts it down as paying thirty per cent. I don’t suppose 
there has been any change in the article of crash since June 18, 1870, 
(the date to which these statistics are made up,) and I say that this 
article pays eighteen per cent. less than the forty-eight per cent. that 
is required for our revenue. 

( Mr. Ropers: Does the gentleman question the veracity of my 
statement ? 


Mr. WrtTuERILL: Of course I do not. I take the official 
figures. 


Mr. Atxrnson, of Boston: I should like to interpose one 
remark. JI think it is an illustration of the fact that in the present 
condition of the United States tariff, it is very difficult to say what 
the rate is upon any thing. 

Mr. WrTHERILL: That is the fault of the official, not mine. 

Now I come to the question of pig iron, to which the gentleman, 
(Mr. Arkryson,) has alluded. I do not know whether his figures in 
reference to the consumption — two and a half millions of tons — 
are correct or not, but I will take his figures. I suppose very little 
is imported; not enough to make any difference in the calculation. 

Now, I call.the attention of this Board to the fact, that in order to 
find out the number of men engaged in the manufacture of pig iron, 
we have toascertain, notonly the number employed around the furnaces, 
but the number engaged in mining the coal and the limestone used 
in the manufacture. To manufacture a ton of iron,two tons of ore, 
two tons of coal, and one ton of limestone are required. It certainly 
takes a little labor to get these materials out of the ground. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Boston: You will notice that I got at 
the number of men by taking two dollars a day as the average wages 
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paid. The Iron and Steel Association state the number of men 
engaged in the iron manufacture at less. 

Mr. WerHeErILu: I am going to state the figures just as I 
find them, and I think it will appear that a great many more men are 
employed than has been stated. 

Mr. ATKINSON.: Then Mr. McArxister has made a mistake. 


Mr. WETHERILL : I have no apologies to make for Mr. McAt-. 


LISTER or anybody else. My argument is this: that in calculating 
the number of men employed in the manufacture of two anda half 
million tons of pig iron, we must include the men engaged in digging 
two anda half million tons of limestone, five million tons of coal, 
and five million tons of ore. 

In-all, twelve or fifteen million tons must be dug out of the earth 
by the hardy laborers of the country, in order to produce the two and 
a half million tons of pig iron, and if that will not run the number 
up toa very much higher figure than my friend (Mr. ATKrNsoN,) 
states, [am mistaken. It will run up to hundreds of thousands, who 
will rise to a man if their labor is infringed upon, when the Govern- 
ment must have forty-eight per cent., and iron only pays thirty-five. 

A good deal has been said about money being expended by protec- 
tionists to carry their point. They have been accused, on this floor, 
of virtually bribing Congress in order to carry their measures. I 
defy any man to bring the figures that would prove any such charge 
as that. It has been said that we have contributed a large amount of 
money, which has been sent to Washington. 

Mr. Ropes, of Boston: The gentleman must allow me to 
correct him. I believe I was the only one who referred to that matter, 
and I appeal to every member present, if I-did not distinctly state 
that I did not say, and had no right to say, that any unfair means what- 
ever had been used; but it was notorious that the manufacturers 
kept paid agents. at Washington, to use every possible means to 
prevent a change, of the tariff. 

Mr. WETHERILL : I think I may say that nothing has been done 
by the protectionists that was not straight-forward, fair and honorable, 
and if their transactions have been fair and honorable, certainly they 
should not be brought up against them. ‘The gentlemen on the other 
side, I imagine, do the same thing. I happen to have in my hand a 
paper in which I see it stated that the Free Trade League has raised 
avery large amount of money — there are individual subscriptions 
of five thousand dollars, and twenty-five hundred dollars from léading 
importers in New York and Boston, —and I have no doubt they are 
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employing it just as honestly, and just as fairly, as those who are 
opposed to them in their views, are using their funds. So, if there 
is money used on one side, I am certain the gentleman from Boston 
must admit that there is money used on the other. I will add, that I 
notice by this list which I have before me, that the bulk of the money 
raised was contributed by English houses. 

Now, how should this forty-eight per cent. be divided? It should be 
divided fairly, honestly and equitably, among the different manufac- 
turing and agricultural interests of the country. The agriculturist, 
sir, has been very carefully guarded and protected, and I am satisfied 
that the gentlemen from the West must recollect what has been done 
with reference to the article of wool. Then take the article of lead. 
My friend from Wisconsin, (Mr. Hoxton,) is protected in his lead to 
the amount of fifty dollars a ton, simply because we conceived it right 
and proper that pig lead, mined in Wisconsin and Missouri, should 
be protected, so that English pig lead should not come in and drive out - 
that important article of Western production. The Government has put 
a duty of two dollars a hundred upon pig lead, which, allowing twenty- 
two hundred and forty pounds to the ton would be about fifty dollars a ton. 

Now, sir, as I said before, the agricultural interests of the country 
have been carefully guarded by Congress. ‘Take the article of wool ; 
and I hopeif I make any misstatements, I shall be corrected by the 
gentleman from Boston, (Mr. Arxinson,) who is better informed in 
reference to wool than Iam. The highest duty paid upon wool is 
about a hundred and twenty per cent., and the lowest thirty-five per 
cent., the average béing something over fifty per cent. 

Mr. ATKINSON, of Boston: I can answer for this fact, that 
my friend, (Mr. CaNDLER,) could state that he sells a certain kind of 
fine foreign wool to the Boston manufacturer at thirty-eight cents a 
pound, currency, and to the manufacturer across the border, in 
Canada, for twenty-two cents a pound, gold. ‘That is the advantage 
the Canadian and Englishman have over us on fine wool. The Cana- 
dian manufacturer will make it up into fine goods to be smuggled inte 
this country. 

Mr. WETHERILL: I have no doubt that when you come to 
look into the matter carefully, you will find that wool has been very 
well protected, and certainly to an amount exceeding the forty-eight 
per cent. which the Government must have for its revenue. I might 
go to the article of hemp, and we should find that that article, as well 
as wool, is protected to a greater extent than iron. 

Mr. Ropers, of ‘Boston: Will the gentleman explain how 
the article of hemp is protected ? 
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Mr. WETHERILL: I could, but it would take some little time. 
The highest duty is fifty per cent., and the lowest thirty. 

Mr. Ropes, of Boston: The duty on hemp is thirty-five 
dollars a ton. JI think the cost of Manilla hemp is about nine cents a 
pound, or two hundred dollars, gold, a ton. Russia hemp is a little 
less. The gentleman can figure the per centage. I think from twelve 
to fifteen per cent. is all the protection hemp gets. Being raw 
material, I think that is a-fair protection. 

Mr. WETHERILL: For the information of the gentleman, I 
will read the per centages on hemp. I happen to have them before 
me: 02;; 25; 19; 80; 85; 27; 82, and soon. As I said before, 
I believe that there are certain interests in this country that are not 
protected as they should be, and are not protected in accordance with 
the forty-eight per cent., upon as fair a basis as is proper and right. 
Therefore, I entirely agree with the proposition as presented, that the 
tariff should be revised, and if there is a single article protected to 
such an extent as to create a monopoly, I am just as heartily opposed 
to it as the gentleman from Boston or any one else. And I can fully 
understand, also, jaasmuch as we are all governed by the principle of 
taking care of home interests first, how I, as a manufacturer, engaged 
in the production of a certain article which I could not only sell to 
advantage here, but could also ship abroad, might desire to have all this 
tax upon the labor of the country and upon the consumers removed, in 
order that my labor might be cheapened, which would put more 
money into my pocket. 

A great deal has been said about pig iron. Pig iron is the great 
sinner. Now, if I manufacture a certain description of cotton goods 
that sell at twelve cents a yard, and take say five ounces to the yard, 
so that a pound of cotton, costing some twenty cents, will bring me 
thirty-six cents, and the expenses only be thirty cents, of course, I am 
perfectly satisfied ; and if I can cheapen labor, and the articles that 
the laborers consume, the more money I shall make. Therefore I 
sliall be opposed to protection, and entirely in favor of the proposition 
to abolish the tariff. 

Now, in regard to protection as against free trade. The blessings 
of free trade have been proclaimed far and wide, and we have been 
assured that, if we carry out the principles of free trade, we shall be 
blessed as a people; that where free trade exists, there happiness 
exists; that the one term is synonymous with the other; and yet, sir, 
(it is a curious fact,) we have had a delegation of gentlemen here 
from Canada, representing the commercial, manufacturing and agri- 
cultural interests of that Dominion, with the blessings of free trade 
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showered upon them thick and heavy, and what do they say? Do 
they say that we are ground down to powder by these enormous 
duties which we pay? Do they say that we are ground down to 
powder because we have to pay a taxation, internal and external, of 
three hundred millions of dollars? No, sir, they say this: “ We see 
that you live in a prosperous and happy country. We see that 
everything around you is prosperous; we want to share your pros- 
perity, and we are willing, aye, absolutely willing, to take all your 
heavy duties upon us. Do you pay seven dollars a ton on pig iron? 
Put it upon us; we will bear it. Do you pay an enormous per 
centage upon everything you consume? We are ready to do the 
same. No matter what your burdens are, we consider your blessings 
superior to them, and we are ready to assume all those burdens. We 
are ready to be made part and parcel with you, to bear part of your 
burdens, that we may enjoy part of your blessings.” I want no better 
proof of the soundness of the doctrine which I maintain. 


Mr. Arxrnson, of Boston: I understood them to say just 
the contrary. 

Mr. Suary, of Newark: As a delegate from Newark, which 
is the fourth manufacturing city in this country, I feel that a word 
should be said by its delegation on this question. The matter came 
up last year after I left. I supposed the Board was on the point of 
adjourning, but the whole question was brought in afterwards. I do 
not, however, mean to trouble the Board with any lengthy remarks 
at this stage. I desire only to say, that, so far as Boston is concerned, 
under the fostering care of a protective policy, her mills have reached 
the high degree of competitive power to which they have attained 
to-day, and they can now say, “ we are ready to let down the bars.” 
But the other manufacturing cities of the country are not in the same 
position. In the first place, I challenge contradiction, that the policy 
of all the Presidents of this country, from WaAsHINGTON, down, as 
indicated in their State papers, and in their addresses to Congress, 
has been one of protection, and that policy has been acted upon by 
our Congresses. 

It is an old saying, and it is the dictate of plain common sense, 

that what your enemies want you to do is the thing you ought not to 
do; and this aphorism holds true in time of peace as well as in time 
of war; what your competitors want you to do, that it is not wise for 
you todo. That principle holds good with reference to this tariff 
question. I believe that the day for excessively high tariffs has 
passed ; but the drift of the argument here to-day seems like throwing 
overboard the yea. of protection. That is what our British 
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friends have been clamorous for ; and when anybody talks about the 


protectionists having had agents in Washington, I should like to know) 


if the free traders have not had, I will venture to say, ten-fold more 
agents there than the protectionists? They are at work all the time, 
endeavoring to break down our protective system. 

I contend that it is important that the policy of protection should 
be carried out, to a moderate degree, in order that, instead of being 
flooded by the products of the foreign manufacturer, we may bring 
him, with his capital and labor, here. In Newark we have a cotton 
thread manufactory, which cost some two hundred thousand dollars, 
employing over a thousand hands. Under the policy of free trade, 
that manufactory would not have been in existence, giving employ- 
ment, as it does, to a thousand or more hands. They understand this 
matter in New England. They do not want their manufacturers to 
come to the West with their capital, skill and labor; they want to do 
the manufacturing there, and take your flour and other products to 
support their laborers. I take it that the nearer you can have a 
market to your own doors, the better it is for you. I believe, to-day, 
that the West is more interested in the principle of protection, with 
their young manufactories springing up, than the East. I do not 
know whether they so understand it or not. But this thing can be 
run into the ground. We want that principle held on to, and there- 
fore I shall have to vote against the resolution, as it stands. 

Mr. Groom, of New York: As the time does not seem to 
be very valuable, I will trespass upon the patience of the Board fora 
moment. I listened with interest to the remarks of our friend from 
Boston, (Mr. Arxrnson,) and noticed that he referred several times 
to the wool trade. I want to. relate, very briefly, a little experience 
of mine in that direction. 

On Thanksgiving Day, I was “ interviewed” (I believe that is what 
they call it) by a gentleman who wanted, for some reason of his own, 
to discuss the position of the woollen manufacturers down east. He 
represented one of the largest establishments for the manufacture of 


woollen cloths in the Eastern States, and he tried to convince me. 


that it was highly proper that the ten per cent. duty on fine wool 
should be taken off, in order to enable them to manufacture fine 
broadcloths. He stated, among other things, this fact: that by some 
manipulation, a certain gentleman had so arranged the tariff on wool 
that coarse wools were admitted free, so that he could manufacture 
carpets, and out of what he had made by the manufacture of carpets, 
he had been able to build the Grand Central Hotel in New York. 
T said, “ Do I understand that the woollen manufacturers want to 
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build a hotel in New York, too?” He said “No,” and seemed a 
little puzzled. “You know,’ he said, “we cannot go on with our 
manufactures here, because of the high rate of interest, unless we 
have some protection.” “ Well,” said I, “ if you want a lower rate 
of interest, why don’t you ask for it, directly?” I said, further, “if 
you should have this duty of ten per cent. on fine wools taken off, of 
course you would want the tariff taken off of broadcloth?” “Oh, 
no,” he said, “ we couldn’t afford that.” But still he wanted me to 
understand, because he thought I was interested in the wool-growers 
of the West, as I am, that it would be a very great benefit to them to 
have this duty of ten per cent. removed, in order that the Eastern 
manufacturers might be enabled to manufacture broadcloths and 
other fine woollen goods at reduced cost. How the wool-growers of 
the West were to receive any benefit from it, so long as the tariff on 
those cloths remained the same, he did not make altogether clear to 
my mind. I shall vote for the resolution now before the house, as I 
understand it recommends a further modification of the tariff. 

Mr. Horton, of Milwaukie: Ido not rise to debate the 
question, but to bring the discussion to a conclusion if I can. We 
have had several able and elaborate addresses upon both sides of 
the question, anda very admirable statement which the Boston 
delegation have presented to us. I have only to say, that if there is 
any interest in Wisconsin, that is protected to the great cost of the 
people at large in the United States, then that interest is not deserving 
of protection. And so, in like manner throughout the country. That 
is my ground as a free trader. I ask no protection for my small 
interest against the great interest of the country. If, when brought 
to that crucible, it will not stand the test, it must pass out of sight. 
IT understand the gentleman from Philadelphia, (Mr. WreTHERILL,) 
to say he was content to vote for this proposition, and I hope we 
shall not mar its symmetry as it comes before the house by any 
amendment. 

Mr. KrrkLanp, of Baltimore: Imerely want to say, that 
the delegates from Baltimore, a commercial and manufacturing city, 
deem it due to our constituents that the views which have been often 
expressed in our own Board, and outside, should be stated here. 

It must be perfectly apparent to the Board, that the theory of free 
trade cannot be maintained. We know that the requirements of the 
Government necessitate a revenue, and we know that the fairest way 
to tax the people, so that all who enjoy the benefits of the Govern- 
ment may contribute to the support of that Government, is through a 
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tariff for revenue. Now, recognizing that fact, as we all do, both 
so-called free traders and protectionists, I affirm that what the 
Government wants, for the support and protection of manufactures, 
if you please, and for the safety and security of the merchant, is that 
a tariff, when enacted, shall be, as far as possible, a stable one; that 
it shall not be made with a view to the protection of this or that 
special interest, but that it shall look to the general intérest of the 
whole country. 

Now, you recognize these two facts: First, that the Government 
requires a revenue ; second, that the fairest way to impose taxes upon 
the people who enjoy the benefits of the Government, is through a 
tariff for revenue. You recognize the fact, also, that in framing a 
tariff, stability, which is essential to the security of the manufacturer 
and the merchant, should be aimed at. The manufacturer to-day has 
a tariff which largely protects his interest; he embarks his capital 
and energies in his business, and just as he is looking to enjoy the full 
fruition of his honest industry and enterprise, there comes a change 
in the tariff, and he is ruined. I have seen, from time to time, large 
manufacturing interests destroyed in this way. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that for the safety of the merchant and the manufacturer, any 
tariff should be stable, and should not protect this or that interest, 
but should enure to the benefit of the entire people. 

These facts, I think, are patent, and acknowledged by every 
gentleman on this floor; and such being the case, we know that a 
tariff levied upon these principles does afford protection. It may be 
that Pennsylvania is protected to the extent, say of forty-eight per 
cent., and that a very much lower scale might be adopted and bring 
more money. The tariff should’ be so fixed as to produce all the 
money we want, and then left undisturbed, so that people may rest 
satisfied that their capital, invested in commerce or manufactures, is 
not to be disturbed from time to time by changes in the tariff. J, have, 
therefore, prepared a resolution, which I will read. I say, as one of 
the delegates from a manufacturing as well as a commercial city, 
because our manufacturing interest is very large, and growing rapidly, 
that we want stability, and we want a tariff not framed to protect any 
special interest, but to advance the interests of the entire country ; 
and if such a tariff does not afford protection enough, the business 
that needs more protection is unnatural to this country, and we had 
better go to the natural sources of supply. | 

I have, in these few words, expressed the general opinion which 
prevails in our Board of ‘Trade, and I submit the following resolution 
to be added to the proposition now before the house : 
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Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board, in any revision of the 
tariff which Congress in its wisdom may devise, stability should be an 
essential consideration: 


Mr. Ropss, of Boston: The Boston Board of Trade will 


’ 


accept that amendment with pleasure. 

Mr. McLaren, of Milwaukie: I do not want to debate 
this question. I have listened with very great pleasure, and I trust 
some profit, to the discussion. It seems to be taken for granted that 
the important business of the meeting is concluded, but I think there 
are one or two things we ought to consider before we leave, and as I 
believe we have got through with all the practically valuable discus- 
sion of this question that we can have, I move the previous question. 

Mr. Prppiz, of Newark: There is a part of this resolution 
to which I should like to call the attention of this Board. The words 
are —“to diminish the growing antagonism between capital and 
labor,” I am not going to touch the tariff, but this question of 
capital and labor is attracting the attention of great minds, not only 
in our own country, but all over the civilized world where labor 
is performed. In France,in England, in Germany, in America, these 
questions are asked: “ What shall we do with our intelligent, 
educated mechanics, with our intelligent working man? How shall 
his condition be bettered socially ? ” These are questions, sir, which are 
neither democratic nor republican, but which are engaging the attention 
of men of all parties all over the civilized world. I wish to say 
simply this: That I think it is a question which this Board should 
consider: How shall the controversy between these two elements, 
capital and labor, be met, so that” they shall not be antagonistic, but 
harmonious ? 


The previous question was ordered, and the resolu- 
tion, proposed by the Boston Board of Trade, as 
amended, was adopted unanimously. 

The Secretary read the following dispatch just 
received from Mr. Crement Hueu Hiy, Assistant 
Attorney-General of the United States, which was 
heartily applauded : 


The Supreme Court has to-day unanimously decided in the case of 
Warp versus the State of Maryland, that State license taxes on sales 
by non-resident agents or commercial travellers are unconstitutional, 
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as conflicting with the fourth article of the Federal Constitution which 
provides that the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of the several ‘States. 


Mr. SEALY, of Newark: Do I understand that the resolutions 
in regard to the tariff have passed ? 

The PRESIDENT: Yes, sir. 

Mr. SEALY: I did not so understand it. Idesired to go on the 
record against them. 

Mr. WeTHERILL, of Philadelphia: It isa matter of con- 
gratulation that the law, which has been on the statute-books of 
several of the States for so long a time, and which has operated so 
much against non-resident traders, is now, by a decision of the 
Supreme Court, virtually expunged from those statute-books. It is 
matter of congratulation that the opposition to it started in the meet- 
ings of the National Board of Trade, and I think the Board deserves 
the thanks of all the business community. 

Mr. KrrKLanp, of Baltimore, from the Committee 
on Credentials, to which had been referred the pro- 
position of the New York Produce Exchange, during 
the sessions at Buffalo, to withdraw from the member- 
ship, reported that the request. of the Produce 
Exchange be granted, but that 1t would seem to be 
honorably bound to pay its share of the assessment 
for 1871. The report was accepted and the Secretary 
was directed to communicate the action to the 
Produce Exchange. eis 

Mr. StraAnAHAN, Of New York, called up his resolu- 
tions, introduced this forenoon, for the encouragement 


of American ship-building, and they were read as 


follows: 


Resolved, That this Board fully endorses the measure presented by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report, recommending 
the passage of a law guaranteeing to persons who may employ in 
foreign trade American built first-class steamers of not less than two 
thousand tons each, an annual payment for the period of five years of 


thirteen dollars a ton. 


. 


\ 


THE SHIPPING INTEREST. S11 


. 

Resolved, That all articles of foreign product needed for subsistence 
on board vessels engaged in foreign trade, or in the sailing or repair- 
ing of steamships or sailing vessels, should be allowed to be withdrawn, 
free of duty, from bonded warehouses. 


After some discussion, in which a number of 
personal explanations were made, and several amend- 
ments suggested, which, however, were not acted upon, 
the vote was taken on the first resolution, and it was 
lost. Yeas, seventeen; nays, twenty-seven. 

On the question of the adoption of the second 
resolution, Mr. WETHERILL, of Philadelphia, demanded 
the yeas and nays, and the roll was called, as follows : 


Yeas: Messrs. — 


Able, | Candler, Kirkland, Shryock, 
Allen, Cook, McLaren, Stanard, 
Atkinson, Culver, Meier, Stranahan, 
Baer, Pox, Mower, Taylor, 

Bain, Gilpin, Opdyke, ‘Thompson, 
Bonner, Goshorn, Peddie, Welsh, 
Bradford, Gray, Plumer, Wessel, 
Brewer, Groom, Ropes, Winsor, 
Burwell, Herbert, Rowland, Wright, 
Buzby, (G. L.) Holton, Sealy, Young. — 40. 


Nays: Messrs. — 
Buzby, (J. L.) Michener, Stokes, Wetherill. — 4. 


Mr. PLumEr, of Boston: Ever since the members of this 
Board reached this good city, they have been the recipients of the 
most unremitting attentions and of unbounded hospitality from our 
St. Louis friends. (Applause.) As a slight testimony of our appre- 
ciation of their efforts, I desire to offer the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Board are hereby cordially ten- 
dered to the officers and members of the St. Louis Union Merchants 
Exchange and the St. Louis Board of Trade, for their kindness in 
affording an opportunity of personal acquaintance with the people of 
St. Louis, by means of the reception given at the Southern Hotel, for 
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the hospitality of their magnificent banquet, and for furnishing a con- 
venient place for holding the sessions of the Board. | 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Board are further tendered ; 

First, To the several clergymen of the city who have led the public 
religious exercises of the members at the opening of the morning 
sessions of the Board. 

Second, To the telegraph companies for the free use of their lines 
to the members of the Board for all social messages. 

Third, ‘To the press of this city for its full reports of the acts and 
proceedings of the Board. : 

Fourth, To the manufacturing and railroad corporations and the 
public officers of this city for their various civilities. 


Mr. GosHorn, of Cincinnati: I second the resolutions. 


Mr. CANDLER, of Boston: If I may be permitted to say a 
few words, I should like also to second the resolutions. 

Mr. President: —I think a Western man can hardly realize the 
pride that fills the heart of a New Englander, when, for the first time, 
he visits the great and glorious West; and I cannot help saying, sir, 
that when Western men hear the children of New England speak 
with so much pride of their homes, they must realize how much we, 
as the representatives of the older States, have to be proud of. We 
are proud, not only that we are New Englanders, and represent 
the fathers who planted themselves there, but we are proud when we 
come into the West, and find that the children of New England 
never forget the homes of their boyhood, and that the people of the 
West, the people who sprang from the soil of the West, the children 
of the exiles who came to this free and glorious country for a home, 
— that these people are the representatives of the New States, and 
that the Old States can look to them as their children — every one of 
them. And, sir, when we speak of New England, and speak of the 
“ Hub of the universe,” recollect that it is because we are so proud of 
our fellow-citizens of the Western States, of their glory and of their 
growth. (Applause.) 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Rownanp, of Cincinnati, from the .Committee 
on Warehouse Receipts, presented the following 


report : 


The Committee to which was referred the subject of Warehouse 
Receipts begs leave to report as follows : 





WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. SS 


That the Executive Council be instructed to memorialize the legis- 
latures of the several States where said laws do not already exist: 
First, To enact such penal laws as will adequately punish the 
issuing or negotiating of spurious or fraudulent warehouse receipts. 
Second, To enact such laws on the subject of warehousing as will 
protect the holders of warehouse receipts in the safety and integrity 
of the property covered by such receipts. 
Third, To make warehouse receipts negotiable, like other com- 
mercial paper. 
C. W. RowLanp. 
A. M. Wrieur. 
E. D. Houton. 
AVERY PLUMER. 


Mr. Micuener, of Philadelphia: It was unfortunate that, 
after this Committee was appointed, the Board held such lengthy 
sessions, and our time was so much taken up, that the Committee 
were unable to have a meeting. The resolution which has been 
offered received less consideration from the Committee than I think 
should be given to so important a subject. I wasa member of 
that Committee, but we have only talked together a little to-day with 
reference to the report. It was drawn up by one of the members, and 
submitted to the others. Ido not know that the Committee, under 
the circumstances, could do better than they have done, but I propose 
that the matter be laid over until the next annual meeting, and I have 
prepared a resolution, with that view, which I will read: — 


Resolved, 'That the subject of improvement in the security afforded 
by warehouse receipts issued for property stored, be recommitted to 
the Executive Council, to inquire and report upon an uniform 
character of receipts to be issued in conformity with the laws of the 
several States now existing, or that may hereafter exist, and for the 
better protection of individuals warehousing goods; said report to be 
made at the next regular meeting of the Board. 


Mr. McLaren, of Milwaukie: I second the resolution, 
for the reason that I think the report does not touch the real question, 
and fails to give that practical direction to legislators that we are 
bound to give as business men. 

The resolution passed. 

Mr. Grvpin, of Quincy, Llinois, offered the fol- 


lowing resolution, which was agreed to: 
40 
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Resolved, That the Executive Council be respectfully requested to 
take into consideration the great national importance of recom- 
mending to the Government the propriety of aiding individual enter- 
prises looking to the building of broad iron steamers of light draught, 
with suitable barges in tow, for the purpose of quickly and cheaply 
moving the great amount of grain and other products from our rivers 
to the Gulf. 


Mr. Atkinson, of Boston: I rise to a privileged question. 
Ido not know whether any resolution of this kind has been prepared, 
but I am unwilling to return to my home without a formal expression 
of my thanks for the uniformly courteous and admirable manner in 
which our President has conducted our proceedings. 

Mr. Wricut, of Chicago: I desire to second Mr. ArKin- 
SON’Ss resolution. | 

Mr. Asx, of St. Louis: Before the question is put, I desire 
to amend the resolution, so that it shall include the Secretary. 

The amendment was accepted, and the resolution 


adopted, unanimously. 


Mr. WETHERILL, of Philadelphia : I move that the Board 
now adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen: — Before putting this question 
to the house I desire to thank you most cordially for the evidence of 
your esteem and confidence that you have just given by your united, 
unanimous vote of thanks to me, and also to the Secretary of this 
body. I could not add by any words of mine more than I have said, 
that I cordially thank you. I may, however, say a word of congra- 
tulation to you on the patience, the intelligence, the wisdom with 
which you have discussed all the propositions that have been acted 
upon on your programme. While we have not been able to accomplish 
every thing precisely in the way each one of us may have desired, I 
think we have travelled very far indeed in the right direction, 
(applause,) to make this Board estimated in this country as a powerful 
auxiliary to all its commercial, agricultural and industrial interests ; 
and as we, year by year, gather additional experience in that path, 1 
am sure that we shall ultimately come to be recognized as a power 
that must, both by the people and by the legislatures, national and 
state, be respected. It is only for us to go on patiently, calmly, deli- 
berately, in what we do; we shall reach the truth by such a process ; 
we shall soften down prejudices and opinions that may be seemingly 
hostile and antagonistic when they are first considered ; but there is 
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such a disposition, I think, on the part of all with whom it has been 
my pleasure to mingle in these councils, to be just, and to be 
generous, that if we persist in the same course of action, we shall not 
only maintain the organization in its integrity, but we shall, year by 
year, add to ‘its membership, become more potent, and, of course, 
being more potent, become more able to effect these great changes, 
which from time to time may be required in our national policy. 

I trust, that when this Board meets next October, in the city of 
New York, we shall have added to it every Board of Trade from the 
South and from the East, and from the North and the West, that at 
present has an existence, and that we shall be able to produce the 
establishment of such organizations in sections of the country where 
they do not now exist, so that the whole business interests of this 
country may be upon that occasion brought into council; and that 
this Board may be placed upon such a permanent foundation as that 
there shall be no reason to fear that it shall be abandoned. 

Gentlemen, I congratulate you on the work you have accomplished 
here in St. Louis. Ithink the influences under which we have been acting 
have been very auspicious ; our labors have not been greatly interrupted 
by pleasures that interfered with them, while we have had such areason- 
able amount of pleasant intercourse with our fellow-citizens of St. Louis 
as will forever dwell in our minds with grateful and pleasant recol- 
lections, (applause;) and we separate now, having accomplished, I 
think, a great deal—a great deal more than I expected we would 
accomplish when we were brought together. We have not contented 
ourselves with merely dealing in the declaration of general principles, 
but we have come to some practical and wise conclusions, and that 
they may go forth into the country and have their proper influence 
upon the minds of the people, and, especially, upon the Congress of 
the United States in working out the same results, is my fervent 
aspiration. Gentlemen of the National Board of Trade, thanking 
you for the evidence of the love and affection which you have so 
repeatedly given to me, 1 now bid you an affectionate farewell, and 
announce that this Board is now adjourned to meet in the city of 
New York, on the third Tuesday of October next. (Applause.) 


APPENDIX. 


1, REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TRADE 
STATISTICS AND MARKET REPORTS. 
To the National Board of Trade. 


In reference to the subject of trade statistics and market reporting, 
submitted to a special Committee of the Council at one of its 
meetings held in Buffalo, December, 1870, the undersigned has the 
honor to report: 

It was presumed that the inauguration of a system of monthly 
reports by the Secretary, compiled from tables furnished by the 
constituent bodies, would bring the subject before those bodies in such 
a way as to secure their co-operation in the general objects of the 
proposition as it was originally presented in the National Board; in 
other words, that they should be brought inductively and practically 
to a proper estimate of having the statistics of the trade and com- 
merce of the country prepared in an uniform, comprehensive and 
accurate manner, and of the desirableness of having commercial 
reports, for the information of merchants, prepared under their own 
supervision. 

It can scarcely be doubted, that the monthly tables as published, 
have had a beneficial influence in furthering these objects. 

At the meeting of the Council held in March last, opportunities 
were had to confer with Dr. Epwarp Youne of the Bureau of 
Statistics, Washington, from whom it was learned that Government is 
furnished with little or no information as to the internal commerce of 
the country. The Commissioner expressed an earnest desire to have 
the hearty co-operation of the National Board of Trade in the compila- 
tion of such statistics, and kindly volunteered to afford any assistance 
in his power. 

After the meeting in Washington, the undersigned visited Phila- 
delphia and New York. In the commercial organizations of each of 
these cities he found a feeling of lively interest, manifested by some 
of the active members, in regard to both the matter of statistics and 
commercial reporting. 

The necessity for improvement in these matters was considered of 
great consequence in the commercial intercourse of the country. Mr. 
WatkeEr, of New York, whose efficiency and usefulness as a statistician 
were referred to in a report made to the National Board of Trade last 
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year, again expressed his confidence in the possibility of the organi- 
zation of a national system of statistics and reporting, and his 
willingness to further the object in any way he could. 

In a visit to the New York Cotton Exchange, it was discovered 
that that association has arranged and in practical working order, in 
regard to cotton, almost precisely the same system as is contemplated 
in the proposition before the National Board of Trade in reference to 
all trade commodities. Every day the statistics of the movements of 
cotton at all the leading cotton ports in this country, the receipts and 
stocks at Liverpool, and the prices are at a given hour bulletined on 
the boards of the Cotton Exchange, and the information thus 
obtained is distributed to all parts of the country. 

There is no reason to doubt that as complete a system can be estab- 
lished and kept up concerning every trade commodity entering into 
the commerce of our country. 

The organization of a system of so much consequence can be very 
easily perfected by this commercial associations of the country, if only 
undertaken with a resolute will. 

An opportunity had on the occasion of this visit to New York, to 
learn something of the present prevailing system of distributing 
commercial news, made it more apparent than ever that a reform was 
needed, and that merchants should, within their own organizations, 
compile and control for their own use, the commercial history of 
every day. 

It was hoped that at the meeting of the Executive Council held in 
Boston, in June, a quorum, at least, of your Committee might be 
present and a conference had that would result in practical suggestions, 
but the hope was not realized. 

In August last, a circular was addressed to each commercial 
association of the country, asking that information should be furnished 
to the Secretary of the National Board of Trade in response to the 
following questions : 


“'To what day in the week, date of the month, and month of the 
year, are your weekly, monthly and yearly statistics of imports, 
exports and stocks of trade commodities made up ?” 


There was also sent the following request : 
“ The Committee would be gratified, also, to have your suggestions 


as to what changes in methods of computation are necessary to secure 
uniformity and greatest simplicity.” 
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As this subject now stands, the undersigned will take the liberty 
of again urging upon the Executive Council the importance of keeping 
this subject prominently before the National Board of Trade until the 
object aimed at in the original proposition shall have been attained. 

The need of the reforms contemplated in the proposition is so 
obvious and generally confessed by those who have given it intelligent 
consideration, that there can be but little doubt of its successful and 
satisfactory working whenever it shall have been instituted. 

An embarrassment in reference to this and all kindred propositions, 
is that the members of constituent bodies are too much occupied with 
the exactions of their daily business, to give matters which are not of 
a directly personal character the attention they may merit. Evils are 
long endured by public organizations merely because of the fact that 
but few individuals can give the necessary time calculated to remedy 
them. 

A patient urging of measures requiring the co-operation of con- 
stituent bodies must be persisted in, and in conclusion, recommendation 
is made that this subject be pressed until practical results are achieved. 


Respectfully, 
JOHN A GANO.: 


CINCINNATI, December 5, 1871. 
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